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38,41, & 45. MENZEL'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. Complete in 3 Vols. Portrait. 

42. SCHLEGELS /ESTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

43. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol.11. [Remainder of his Autobiography, and Travels.] 

44. SCHILLERS WORKS. Vol. IV. ["The Robbers," " Fiesko," "Love and 
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51. TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING 

52. GOETHE'S WORKS^ Vol. III. ["Faust," "Iphigenia,' 



46. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

47. LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION Of o48 

48 & 50. JUNIUS'S LETTERS, with Notes, Additions, Essay, Index, fee. - ' ji6. 

49,55,60,65, 71. VASARI'S LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS. 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. Translated by Mu. Fosteb, with Notes. 
Complete in 5 Vols., with Index. 

Portrait. 

Torquato Tasao," 
and " Egmont."] Translated liy Ihss Swanwi'ckT With " Goets von Ber- 
iichingen," translated by Sia Waltkk Scott. 

53, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 75, & 82. NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY. Carefully 

revised by the Rky. A. J. W. Mokkison. 8 Vols. Sec 136, 137. 

54. NEANDER'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

57, 64. NEANDER'S PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, & AN I IGNQSTIKUS. 

2 Vols. 

59. GREGORY'S (DR.) LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

62 & 63. JAMES' (G. P. R.) LOUIS XIV. Complete in 2 Vols. Porlrailt. 

68 & 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS' LITERARY WORKS, with Memoir, 2 Vols. Fort. 

69. ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. Portrait. 

72. BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, AND SERMONS, with Notes, &e. 

Portrait. 

73. MISS BREMER'S WORKS. Translated by Maht Howitt. New Edition, revised. 

Vol. 1. [" The Neighbours," and otliar Tales.] Pott 8vo. Portrait. S3. 6d. 

74. NEANDER'S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY AND 

MIDDLE AGES (including Ids "Light-in Dark Places"). Post 8vo. Se. Git. 

76. MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT. Vol. H. "llie President's 
Daughters." Portrait. 

77 & 80. JOHN FOSTER'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by J. E. 

Ryland. In 2 Volumes. Portrait. 

78. BACON'S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM OF THE ANCIENT5, 

NEW ATALANTIS, AND HENRY Vil., with Dissertation and Notes. 
Portrait. 

79. GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, translated 

1'rom the French by A. R. Scoblk. With Index. 

83. MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by Maet Howitt. Vol. HI. "The Home, and 

Strife and Peace." 

84. DE LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or, Account of the 

English Government; edited, with Life and Notes, by John Macgkkgor, M.P. 

85. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1792 to the present time; in 

continuation of COXE. Portrait of the present Emperor. 

87 & 88. FOSTER'S LECTURES, edited by J. E. Rtlakd. 2 vols. 

89- MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT, Vol IV. "A Diary ; The 

II Family; The Solitary; The Comforter; Aicl and Anna ; and a Letter 

about Suppers." 

90. SMITH'S (ADAM) THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS; and "Essay on 

the First Formation of Languages," with Memoir oy Duqald Stewart. 

91, 95, 96, 99, 102, 103, 105, & 106. COWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited 

by Southkt ; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations, with 
Southey's Memoir. With 50 Engravings on Steel. Complete in 8 vols. 
So 
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92. DANUBIAN PROVINCES.— Rawke's History of Servia, Servian Revolution 

Insurrection in Bosnia, and The Slave Provinces of Turkey. Trans, by Mas. Keek 

93. GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER, GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE, _ 

94. THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI; Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans- 

lated from the German of AL*aEL> db Roumoht. Portrait of Masaniello. 

97, 109, &, 112. CONDE'S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. Translated 

from the Spanish by Mas. Foster. In 3 vols, with copious Index. Frontispiece. 
98 & 104. LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 

Human Understanding, the Conduct of the Understanding, &c, with Notes by 

J. A. St. John, Esq. General Index and a Portrait. In 2 vols. 
00. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS. With a Copious Memoir 

of Kossuth, from new and authentic sources. Portrait of Kossuth. 
101 St. 113. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from Kahamsin , 

Tooke, and Segue, by W. K. Kelly. In 2 vols, with Index, Portraits of Ca therine 

the Second, Nicholas, and Mentschikopf. 
107 & 108. JAMES'S (G. P. R.) LIFE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. Portraits 

of Richard and Philip Augustus. Complete in 2 vols. 
110 & 111. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 

the Author's last corrections, and a Gtneral Index. 2 vols. 

114. GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTERS APPRENTICESHIP. Complete. 

115. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, in a popular form, by Leigh Hunt. 

116. 117. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 

LUTION. New edition, with the Author's last corrections, an additional Lecture 
and a General Index. Complete in 2 vols. 

118. MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. 

119. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640. 

With a Preliminary Essay on its causes and success. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 

120. 121, & 122. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W. Hazlitt. Ino vols. 

With Index, and Portraits of M. Guiiot, Charlemagne, and Louis IX. 
123 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY 

THE N0K.MANS. Translated by W. Hazlitt. In 2 vols. Portraits. 
125 & 126. FOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited by J. E. Rilahd. In 2 vols. 

127. LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK; With Life by A. Chalmers. Portrait. 

128, 129, 130 & 131. LAMARTINES HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 
4 vols, post Svo., new Edition, with a General Index, and S additional Portraits, 
viz., Lamartine, Tallevrand, Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. Cloth. 

132. CARREL'S COUNTERREVOLUTION IN ENGLAND— FOX'S HISTORY 07 

JAMES II.— And LOUD LONSDALE'S MEMOIR OF JAMES II. Portraits. 

133. STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Medita- 

tions for Every Day in the Yc;ir. 
134- FOSTERIANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRITICISMS of the late 

JOHN FOSTER, (Author of Essays of Decision of Character, Popular Ignorance, 

Sic.), selected from periodical papers not hitherto published in a collective form, 

and edited by Henri G. Bonn. (Nearly COO pages). 5s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his Letters and 

Common-Place Books, by Loan Kino. New Edition, with general Index. 
136 & 137. NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY, translated from the German. 

Vol. IX., which completes the work. With a general Index to the nine volumes. 

In two parts, Sj. 6d. each. 
138 & .139. NEANDER-S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. Translated from i 

the German, by J. E. Ryland. Complete in 2 vols. 

140. THIERRY.S HISTORY OF THE TIERS ETAT, or Third Estate, in France. 
■i vols, in 1. bs. * 
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BOHN'S SCHOOL AMD COLLEGE SERIES. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK. Griesbach's text, with the various readings 
of Mill and Scholz at foot of page, and Parallel References iu the margin; also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological Tables, liy an Eminent Scholar. With 
two facsimiles of Greek Manuscripts. Post 8vo. (650 pages) cloth, 3s. Gd. Or, 
with a complete Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional), 5;. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, 

BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 2 Vols. 3s. Gd. per Volume. 

BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kirke White, Cabinet Edition, comprising, in a 
very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of 
Johnson's Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. Frontispieces, lis. 

GARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. Extra cloth, la. Gd. 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 21 exquisite Engravings on 
Steel, from Designs by himself. Post 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

CHILLINGWORTHS RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 3s. 6d. 

CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabeth, Paul and Virginia, 
Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosius 
and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas. 12nio. 7 For trails. Ss. Gd. 

DEMOSTHENES. Translated by Leland. Portrait. Ss. 

DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mas. Ioudok, Illustra- 
tions by Hakvey, (including the Cochin-China Fowl). 5s. 

HORACE'S ODES AND EPODES, translated literally and rhythmically by the Rev. 
W. Skwell. 3s. Gd. 

IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. V. 15s., or 3s. Gd. per vol. 

JOYCES INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. Ss. Gd. 

LAMARTINE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER. Sewed, 2*. 

LAMARTINE'S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, 
with Biographical Sketch. Forlrait. Cloth, Ss. Gd. 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Flutes, 5s. 

LILLY'S INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by 
Zadkiel, with his Grammar of Astrology, and Tables of Nativities. 5s. 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAININp NATURALIST; a Description of more than 
1'ive Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. With 
upwards of 500 Woodcuts, by Bewick, Hakvii, &c. 7s. 6d. 

MILLER'S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Third Edition, 4 vols., 3s. Gd. each. 
MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE. New Edition, with Woodcuts, and beautiful 

Frontispieces on Steel, gilt cloth. 3 Vols., each 5s. 
PARKES' CHEMICAL CATECHISM. New Edition, with Woodcuts, 3s.6i, 
SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, hy Chalmebs, in I Vol., 3s. Gd. 
the same, with 40 Steel Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

I STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP/tDIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols., 3s. Gd. each. 
This wort contains as much as eight ordinary octavos. It was first published in another shape 
by Mr. Charles Knight, under the title of Political Dictionary, at £1 16s. The Compiler, 
» Mr. George Long, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day. 

! UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. J. SHEEMAif, 
I (printed in a large clear type, with head-lines of Contents). 2s. Gd. 

t The same, on fine paper, with 8 new Illustrations by Leech and Gilbrbt, 

> and a beautiful Frontispiece by Hinchliee. 3s. Gd. 

I THE WIDE. WIDE WORLD, by Elizabeth Wethekell. Complete in 1 Volume 

[ with Frontispiece, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 

The same. With 9 highly finished Engravings on Steel, 5s. 
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BOttllS' SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

Uniform with the SrAHOAUB Libbaky, price 5s., excepting those marked otheruu 
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STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER.'S,HANDrBOOK, with Diagrams. 

. LECTURES ON PAINTING, by THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 

, 4, 8, &. 15. HUMBOLDT'S. COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of 
tlie Universe. Translated, with Notes, by E. C. Ottk. l"n 4 Vols., tnlli ti'ie 
Portrait. This Translation (though published at so low a price) is more complete 
than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. Humboldt's analytical 
summaries, and the passages hitherto suppressed, are included; and comprehensive 
Indices subjoined. 3j. Cat: per Volume. 

. STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER'S COMPANION, comprising a New Treatise on 
Odds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, fee. 

. HANDBOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS. 

. HUMBOLDT'S VIEWS OF NATURE, tci;i coloured view of Chimboraxo, Src 

. RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY, AND PAL/EONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. WaiGHT, 

vita upxcar>ts tf -l'>' 1 Illustrations on Wood. 

STOCKHARDTS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Exemplified in Simple Expe- 
riments, iciih up ds of -70 Illus:r.i:i<ns. 

.DR. G. A. MANTELL'S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS ; A 

Ham'-Kook to the losses in the Hritish Museum, beautijul IVood Engravings. 6*. 

. AGASSIZ AND GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New and Enlarged 
Edition, trilh ncariij <Q0 Illustrations. 

, 10. &. 28. HUMBO'LDTS PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS TRAVELS IN 

AMERICA. With General Indci. 
. PYE SMITH'S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. Fifth Edition, with Memoir. 

OERSTEDS SOUL IN NATURE, &o. Portrait. 
. STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNAMENT, Kith Dinqrams. 
&. 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. KnuiY on the History. Ilahits, and 
Instincts of Annuals ; Edited by T. Hiuik Jonks. In 2 Vols. Many Illustrations. 
. BHIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kinu On the Adaptation of External 
.Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. Ss. Gd. 

■ BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. WimwKi.i.'s Astronomy and General Physics, 

considered wi'h refcreuce to >'atural Thcolo-v. Portrait of the Earl of 
liridgevatcr. :\s. fid. 

■ SCHOUWS EARTH, PLANTS, AND MAN, and KOBELL'S SKETCHES 

FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, Translated bv A. IlinrKKT, K.R.S., &c. 
. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Ch\lmfi!s on the Adaptation of External 
-VituiT to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Han, wilt tlie Autnor's last 
directions, and Biographical Sketch bv the Kkv. Hit. Cuiiminq. 

' cfn?nh.'f, £i?, V v M O rg ,ANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

complete, with "sntrj, by J. Dkvky M K 

' & tVtIusJudv of R r,Ti, S C ° IN COLLECTOR'S MANUAL: a popular introduction 
hh/l-MsL *,T ' •" K '' C " t f,? d nu,drl " ■ wi "' f'auorate Indexes, ami mmero*, 
i MMTi -s dui, h "i , " n ":'-' "•' "ood and Steel. 2 Vols. 
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■ HUNT'S POETRY OF SCIEAlrB* \t «7 v """.^"'"■"d Map. 

Nature. Third Edition, rlvi^edSfa'enhJed " °' U ' e Pllysici ^ P ^nomena of 
* ^S^^*^™?^"**^ ^-slated from the German by 

Coloured Maps™* 3 ' and th 
the present sfa'te 'of knowiedge.'by iTe. GKi7ri^." U 2^T«-™ dit ^^™/ let ^ a. 
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39. STOCKHARDTS AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, Addressed to Farmer*. 

■With Notes by Henfrey and a Paper by J. J. .Meoiii. 

40. BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, revised and enlarged ; compre- 

hending the Chronology and History of 'the World to-1856. By J. W. Rossz, 
(upwards of 800 pages). Double volume, 10$. — or half morocco, 12j. 6d. 

41. BOLLEY'S MANUAL OF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS; a Guide for the Testing of 

Natural and Artificial Substances, by B. H. Paul. 100 Wood Engravings. 
42&47. MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; 7th edit., revized byT.lluPEST 

Jones. Coloured Geological Map of England; 200 wood-cute. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
43 &46, CARPENTER'S ZOOLOGY; revised acd completed to the present time. 

2 vols, (nearly 600 pages each), 6s. each. With many hundred Wood Engravings. 
44. CARPENTER'S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY &. HOROLOGY. 

With 181 Illustrations. 
45 & 54. INDEX OF DATES, comprehending the principal Facts in the Chronology and 

History of the World, from the earliest to tha present time. By J. W. liossE, 

in two parts, forming one very thick volume, 10s.; or half morocco, 12s.'6d. 
48&49. MANTELL'S MEDALS OF CREATION; or First Lessons in Geology and 

Organic Remains. 2 vols. 300 wood-cuts. 15*. 

50. HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS, Vol. V. Terrestrial Phenomena, Volcanoes, Earth- 

quakes, Springs, &c. 5s. 

51. CARPENTER'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY- 

New Edition, carefully revised, 217 Wood Engravings. 6s. 

52. DEJUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. H. Wilson. 750 woodcuts. 

53. CARPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. With 300 Illustrations. 6s. 

55. CHEVREULON COLOUR: its Harmony, Contrast and Application. By Charles 
Martel. (The only edition which gives' the entire work.) Plates, 5j. 
Or, with the addition of 1 6 coloured plates, 7*. 6d. 

68. MORPHY'S GAMES OF CHESS. By J. Lowenthal. Portrait and Memoir. 

67. STAUNTON'S CHESS PRAXIS; A SUPPLEMENT TO THE CHESS 
PLAYER'S HANDBOOK; containing a revised Code of Chess Laws and 
Morphy's Games. 6s. 



BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LISMiY. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, at 5s. per volume. 

1 to 8. LODGE'S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 8 Vols., post 8vo. 240 Portraits. 
9. CRUIKSHANK'3 THREE COURSES AND DESSERT, with 50 Illustrations. 

10. PICKERING'S RACES OF MAN. With numerous Portraits, (or coloured 7s. 6d.) 

11. KITTO'S SCRIPTURE LANDS, AND BIBLICAL ATLAS, with 24 Maps, bs. 

Coloured, 7s. 6d. 

12. WHITE'S SELBORNE, by Sir William jARDiNEand E. JfigsE. 40 fine Wood 

Engravings, 5a. Or, coloured, 7s. 6d. 

13. DIDRON'S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. With 150 Engravings. Vol.1. 

14. REDDING ON WINES. New and Revised Edition, Kith 20 beautiful Woodcuts. 
15 & 16. ALLEN'S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. New Edition. Enlarged 

by the Author. Numerous fine Portraits on Steel. 2 Vols. 
17 & 18. ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Fifth Edition, in 2 Vols., 
with 'Hfinc Sleel Engravings, and Index. 

19. MAXWELL'S VICTORIES Oi' WELLINGTON AND THE BRITISH ARMIES. 

with Engravings on Steel. 

20. LIFE OF WELLINGTON, by " An Old Soldier," compiled from the materials of 

Maxwell; with an Account nf the Funeral. 18 highly -finished sterl 'Bngrnrines- 

21. MARY AND WM. KOWITT'S STORIES OF ENGLISH AND FOREkSN LIFE, 

with 20 beautiful Steel Engravings. 

22. BECHSTEIN'S CAGE and CHAMBER BIRDS, including Swket's Warblers. 

New Edition, greatly enlarged, numerous Plates {or Coloured, 7s. 6d.) 

23. NORWAY AND ITS SCENERY, comprising Prick's Journal, with large' Addi- 

tions and a Koad Hook. Edited by Titos. Forkstkr, Esq. With 22 Illustrations, 
beautifully Engraved on Stut by Lucas. 

-** The Itond Book i^ sold-separately, price 2». 
7h 
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CHINA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, with some account 

of Ava and the Burmese, Siam and Assam. Illustrated bg 100 Wood Engravings. 
PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF LONDON. With 205 Engravings and targe Map. 
MARY HOWITT'S PICTORIAL CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS. 

Upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
DANTE, translated into English Verse l)y I. C. Weight, M.A. Third Edition, 

carefully revised. Portrait, and 34 Illustrations on Steel, after Flaxman. 
&29- MUDIE'S BRITISH BIRDS. 2 Vols., with 52 figures of Birds, and 7 of Eggs. 

{Or, with the Plates Coloured, 7s. Gd. per Vol.) 
TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, translated into English Verse, by J. H. 

Wiffen. 4th Edition. 24 Engravings on Wood, and 8 on Steel. 
INDIA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, from the Earliest 

Times to the Present. Map and upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood. 
NICOLINI'S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. Portraits of Loyola, Lainez, Xavier, 

Borgia, Acquaviva, Pere la Chaise, Uicci, and Pope Ganganelli. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, with Illustrations by Stothaed and Haevey, 12 leaulifvl 

Engravings on Steel, and 74 on Wood. 
WALKER'S MANLY EXERCISES; containing Skating, Riding, Driving, Shooting, 

Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. Tenth Edition, revised, with nvtmerous Plates. 
MILLERS HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, on the basis of Shaeon 

Tubner. Portrait of Alfred, Map, and 12 Engravings on Steel after Harvev. 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. By Duppa and Quatbemebe be 

Quincy. With IS highly-finished Engravings, including the Cartoons. 
WALTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER ; with Notes, practical and historical. Edited 

by Ed. Jesse and Henry G. Bohn. Embellished with 203 Engravings on Wood, 

price 5j. ; — or with the addition of 26 Engravings on Steel, Is. Gd. 
MARRYATS MASTERMAN READY; with 93 Engravings on Wood. 
TALES OF THE GEN 1 1. With numerous Wood cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 
GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: com- 
prising the Bernal Catalogue, with Prices and Names ; an Introductory Essay, 

and a List of all the known Marks and Monograms. By II. G. Bohn. 
THE LIFE OF ALEX. POPE, including Letters. By R. Carruthkrs. WoodEngras. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. With FLAXMAN'S DESIGNS. 
BONOMI'S NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES. New Edition, including an Account 

of the Assyrian Sculptures recentlv added to the British Museum. 300 Engravings. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. With the Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, &c, 

by other Translators, including Chapman. With Flaxnian's Designs. 
& 50. POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, edited by Robert Carruthees. New 

Edition, revised. With numerous Engravings on Wood. In 2 volumes. 
STUART AND REVETTS ATHENS and other MONUMENTS OF GREECE. 

71 Plates and numerous Woodcut Capitals. To which is added a Glossary. 
LINDSAY'S (LORD) LETTERS ON EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. Fifth 

Edition, with additions, and 36 Wood Engravings and Maps. 
& 62. ARIOSTO'S ORLANDO FURIOSO, in English Verse, by W. S. Rose. 

With Portrait and 12 hue Engravings on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 
KRUMMACHER'S PARABLES. 40 Illustrations by Clayton and Dalztel. 
LEIGH HUNT'S BOOK FOR A CORNER, 80 Wood Engravings. 
HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH, AND BIBLE CUTS; upwards of 150 wood 

engravings. 2 vols, in 1. Is. 6d. 
JESSE'S ANECDOTES OF DOGS, with Additions and Woodcuts 5s— Or, with 

the addition of 34 steel Engravings, 75. Gd. 
STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 14 steel Engravings. 
BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS, with variorum notes. Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 30 

woodcuts, is.— Or, with 62 Portraits. Bound in 2 vols. 10*. 
THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL; OR RECREATIONS IN 

SHOOTING. By Craven. With 62 Illustrations on Wood, and 9on Steel. 
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THE IMAGE OF HIS FATHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Hi ! Hi ! Stop ! conductor, stop ! I told you, man, to 
put me down at Doctor Vyse's ; and why the deuce can't 
you mind what you're told." 

In ohedience to this summons, which was accompanied 
with a smart volley of pokes from the end of a thin Ger- 
man umhrella, the conductor hallooed along the roof 
to the driver, " Hold hard, Jim, near side," and the Black- 
heath omnibus pulled up as sharply as the state of the 
roads would admit. 

No sooner had the impatient inside jumped out, than 
whilst waiting-for his change, he again sharply rebuked 
the conductor for having taken him beyond the spot he 
had named. 

" You know I said Minerva House, as plainly as 
I could speak, man, and here I shall have to go wading 
back through all this snow, when every minute is of the 
utmost consequence to me. You want a good strong 
opposition on the road, you do, fellow." 

" Why Mr. Impey, sir," replied the cad, in a whining 
tone, and with a slow shake of the head calculated to soften 
the hardest of hearts, " you see the roads is like so much 
glass, and as we hadaladyhinside for the Terruss, I thought, 
if it were only for the sake of the poor osses, you know, 
sir, you wouldn't object to " 

" Then you will please not to think for me for the 
future," answered the fussy little gentleman. " And come I 
come! come man ! let me have that change, will you? oi 
am I to go away without it, and summons you for it?" 

B 
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" Very good, sir," said the conductor, while, as if to de- 
tain the impatient Mr. Impey as long as he could, he P re ~ 
tended to rout with his forefinger over the handiui o± 
silver he had just pulled out of his pocket. " SharpisL 
weather this, aint it, sir," he added with a knowing grin, 
as he saw the little gentleman knocking his umbrella 
quickly on the ground. 

" D — n the weather, sir ! " cried Mr. Impey, growing 
red in the face, and buttoning his great coat up with ex- 
treme vigor. " I want my change. Am I to wait here 
all day for my change ? I only wish to heaven you'd 
refuse to give it me ! Once for all," he continued, 
going up to the man, and shaking his forefinger at him, 
" I ask you in the presence of these witnesses, do you 
mean to give me my change or not ? " 

" Certainly, Mr. Impey, sir," replied the cad, with a 
wink of his off eye and a knowing nod to the driver, " I'm 
sure we're quite heart-broken — aint we, Jim ? — to think as 
how we've been a detainen on you." Then as he saw 
Mr. Impey bounce suddenly round, as if tp march off, he 
cried out, " Oh, Mr. Impey ! here it is, if you please, sir! 
I knew I 'd got one somewhere about me sir." 

The impatient gentleman returned and thrust out his 
hand towards the conductor, while he fixed his eye upon 
the badge, and muttered to himself, " One, four, eight, three. 
You shall suffer for this, my man, I '11 take good care." 

•Tust as Mr. Impey was about to take the change, " by 

accident " the coin slipped through the conductor's fingers 

1 << q into the snow, leaving a round hole to mark the spot, 

Mr- Imn" "' 1 • d ?, ar ' c1ear ' * ^eg your pardon, I 'm sure, 

breath lr?^ 1 / ' " exc ^ a i m ed the omnibus cad, drawing his 

extreme agony ^ti^ teetb and liftin § U P his foot aS if in 
he cried out " all r ; t^ thrusti,1 g his tongue into his cheek, 

As the omnibus left % T ! drive on ! " 
saw hi m now stoopinc d e o ^ 10us , Mr - Inipey.the conductor 
with the point of his° u X e n n : nd hunti »gfor the money 
raising himself straight *p andS* *£ Snw ' and *™ 

I ana shakmg h ls fist after him ; 
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whereupon the conductor, who was doing the "double- 
shuffle" on his little square ledge behind the omnibus, put 
his hand to the side of his mouth and shouted out at the 
top of his voice, " Be so good as to give my love to 
Doctor Vyse's cook, will you, sir?" and as he heard the 
passengers titter, he added " and kiss Mary Hann for Jim, 
please sir." 

This set all the passengers off laughing, and a young 
gentleman with an imperial, a very narrow and very 
flat brim to his hat, who sat on the box sucking the bent 
silver horse's leg at the head of his short cane, turned round 
and complimented the conductor, by saying, " Hulloa, Bill ! 
you walked into the old 'un like one o'clock. You've been 
having a feed of beans on the road." 

" Yes, sir," replied Bill, touching his hat, " I think 
there 's a few chalks for our side. He 's an uncommon 
sweet tempered man, Mr. Impey is, to be sure, even when 
he gets out of the right side of his bed, and this morning 
he seems to have been in such a ter'ble hurry that 
he got out on the wrong 'un. I wonder what 's up at 
Minervar Rouse now — eh, Jim ? Only look at the old 'un 
yonder, how he 's a cutten over the heath, right up to his 
ankles in snow, 'coz he wont take the time to go 
round by the road." 

" So he is ; ha 's after summut queer, I '11 wager, Bill," 
cried Jim, slapping his left hand against his right side as 
fast as he could to warm it. "And he don't know on 
that ditch t'other side as is chock full of snow. Teddy 
nearly druv the " Celeeity " into it t' other morning — it 's 
right level with the road now. There, I told you so, Bill ! 
Just look at him ! Bang up to his thighs, s'elp me — ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

" Haugh ! Haugh ! " roared Bill, as he again broke into 
the double-shuffle. "Well, that comes o' being in such a 
plaguy hurry. However, I shan't cry my eyes out about 
it. I hope the gen'elman wears drawers, Jim." 

" Who is he, do you know, conductor ? " asked the 
inside passenger, who sat next the door, in a plum-colored 

b 2 
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mackintosh, that rustled like brown paper every time he 
moved, and made the whole omnibus smell of India rubber. 
" Does he live down here ? " 

" Oh no, sir ! " answered the cad, '' He only comes down 
here to see Doctor Vyse, the schoolmaster. They 're re- 
lations, I think." Then hallooing to the driver he asked, 
" Didn't Doctor Vyse marry Impey's sister, Jim ?" 

When Jim had answered, "he had heerd tell as much," 
the conductor proceeded. " Oh yes ! I 'm sartain he did, 
for I never seed two people so much alike in all my 
horned days. She 's got his nose, if ever I seed a woman 
with a man's nose afore. But they say he 's an uncom- 
mon clever lawyer." 

" What ! in the profession, then ! " said a gentleman 
with a blue bag, and a narrow black satin frill peeping out 
from the middle of the fall of his stock. " In business 
for himself, do you know ? Impey ! Impey ! Impey ! 
Dear me, I don't recollect the name ! Now are you sure 
it isn't Skimpey, sir, of the firm of Skimpey, Richards, 
and Skimpey," he added, looking round the buss, with a 
frown and a shake of his head, as if he were a counsel 
cross-examining some obstinate witness. 

" No, sir, Impey's my man," replied the cad. " Old 
Impey, of Lyon's Inn. I know him well, coz he's pulled 
me up twice afore his honor the Lord Mayor— once for 
stoppen to take a drain with Charley Bussill, the police- 
man — you know Charley Bussill, Jim ? " he cried out, again 
appealing to the driver, "him as has got seven year 
on it across the water" — and when Jim had put up his 
whip in the affirmative, the conductor went on, " and fother 
time he summonsed me for declaring he were drunk and 
refusen to take him by the last buss, which he made out 
were out of spite, and nearly got me boxed for it. — One 
inside for the Terruss. Jim," he added, again calling alono- 
the roof. 

" Impey, of Lyon's Inn ! dear me, yes ! How strange 
I should have forgotten it — very strange certainly ! " ex- 
claimed the gentleman with the bag, looking round with a 
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bland smile at his fellow insides, as much as to say, " Jsn't 
it." "And I know the man so well. Does a good deal 
of discounting and common law. His managing clerk's 
name is Cohen, and a very nice gentlemanly fellow he 
is. I 've seen him at King's Bench walk during term 
time, with at least fifty writs in his hand. He 's worth 
his weight in gold that man is. Impey wouldn't part 
•with him for anything. Egad ! it 's not much use ask- 
ing for time in that office ; for whilst Impey's promis- 
ing it you, hang me if Cohen isn't off to sign judgment. 
Oh ! they 're clever dogs, they are. Gad ! I do think 
Impey 's one of the sharpest fellows we have in the pro- 
fession." 

"Ah, you may well say that, sir ! " said the cad, with his 
elbows on the window of the door. " I 'm bio wed if he 
aint as sharp as the back of an eaten'- house knife, and 
walks into you when you least expects it. He s as know- 
ing, too, I may say, as a Hinglish Cap'en, at Boulong- 
summare. Aint he a fellow for having his whack for his 
money just. Why, he's just this sort of chap, you see : if 
one of them there scoundrelly cheap Greenwich steamers, 
undertook to land him at Hungerford and then arter all 
was to put him ashore at London bridge — as you know 
ladies and gen'elmen they almost always makes a pint o' 
doing — I do werily believe he'd have out a po'-chay and 
four to take him right through the city ; or if so be as 
it was a fine day, and he preferred the water, he'd engage 
the Lord Mayor's barge, and the wery next morning 
commence a haction agin the company for the hexpences. 
— Number six in the Terruss, Jim." 

"And serve the rascals perfectly right," exclaimed the 
lawyer's clerk, indignantly. " A contract's a contract all 
the world over. What are the plain facts of the case ? — 
A agrees to deliver B at C, and instead of doing so deposits 
him at D. And what remedy has B 1 why to go by either 
E or F to C, and then immediately institute proceedings 
against A for the expences he had incurred in proceeding 
beyond" D, as laid down by my Lord Abinger, in the case 
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of Snare v. Anderson and others, in the sixth of Barnwell 
and Cresswell. I would do the very same ." 

Here the sudden pulling up of the omnibus, threw the 
stout lady, who was about to alight, with such violence 
into the lap of the gentleman v/ith the blue bag, that it 
evidently left him no breath in his body to proceed with 
his speech. The conductor led the laugh in which all the 
passengers joined, while the poor clerk, though evidently 
bursting with passion, but still gasping for breath, was 
unable to get out a word. 

While the conductor was feeling for the change for the 
lady who stood at the foot of the steps, a big heavy bell 
was heard ringing sharply at the other side of the heath. 
" Only hark how old Impey 's a-tugging at that there 
school-bell of Doctor Vyse's," hallooed the cad to the 
driver. " There must be summat uncommon pressen 
the matter there, Jim. I 'd stand something handsome 
now, if I knowed what was in the wind in that quarter. 
My eye ! just hark at him. There 's another peal for you ! 
when he knows too that the poor boy aint had time to 
answer the fust. Why if he'd come down with the 
joyful news of the death of some rich relation of old 
Vyse's, and the whole property being throwd into Chan- 
cery, he couldn't be more hanxious." Then, as he gave the 
lady her change, he once more shouted out — " All right, 
Jim ! Push along, time 's up now ! " 

As soon as the buss was under weigh again, Jim turned 
his head round, and said, from over his shoulder, " It 
can't be nothing about any of Vyse's young gen'elmen, 
you know, Bill, 'coz it 's holiday-time. Besides, they 
don't consarn Impey." 

" And catch him a-taking the buss and a-paying for it 
when he 's about ere a thing as don't consarn him," replied 
the conductor, jumping down upon the step, and stamping 
his feet to warm them. " Depend on it, whenever you sees 
old Impey in such a plaguy rattling hurry as he is to- 
day, he 's arter some queer game or other. It really looks 
as if old Vyse had been up to summat. However let 
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the Doctor a been doing whatever he may, all I 've got to 
say is this here — So long as he 's got old Impey on his 
side, he 's sartain sure in the end to he proved as hinno- 
cent as Captain Warner's long range." 



CHAPTER II. 



Minerva House was one of those old red brick capacious 
buildings, which a century back had been the country 
mansion of some nobleman, but which, at the present 
time, had degenerated into the " pleasant and salubrious 
abode" of some suburban school. Anybody would have 
sworn from the exterior alone it was an academy, 
even if the large bright brass plate outside the front 
garden gate, and the long cream-coloured board which 
stretched across the entire building, between the first and 
second floor windows, had not told you, in the most con- 
spicuous way possible, that it was 

"Dr. Vyse's Establishment foe Young Gentlemen." 

The iron railings next the road had been carefully boarded 
up, and on the top of each of the old square red brick pil- 
lars that flanked the gate were two huge stone balls, with 
lines engraved on them so as to resemble globes. But what 
gave you a more lively idea of the academical character of 
the building, was, that you could see, by the beds at each of 
the large first floor windows, that what had once been 
drawing-rooms had been converted into bed-rooms. In- 
deed, from the immense number of beds visible from the 
road, as well as from the huge imitation-stone figure of 
the Goddess of Wisdom which surmounted the front of the 
building, you not only knew it was a very large and 
flourishing academy, but also that it was the " Minerva 
House" at which Mr. Impey had directed the omnibus 
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conductor to set him down. On one side of the old man- 
sion was a long, low building, lighted from the top by- 
skylights. At a glance you saw it was the school-room, 
which had been run up where the stables had formerly 
stood. The bricks of the new building were of so bright 
a red — indeed almost scarlet — and those of the house itself 
were so embrowned by age and smoke, that you not only 
felt sure the out-building was a recent addition, but 
you could almost fix the date when the scholastic neces- 
sities of the place had required the eking out of the 
old house. Behind the school-room you could per- 
ceive the upper part of a high pole — such as is used for 
gymnastic exercises — with a revolving top, and ropes 
dangling from it, so that there was no difficulty in fixing 
the locality of the playground. 

Doctor Vyse, the proprietor of this establishment, 
was a reverend gentleman, who prided himself on the 
blandness of his tone, the commanding respectability 
of his appearance, and the intellectual baldness of his 
head. Often had Mrs. Vyse, the partner of his bosom 
and school, (his " foolish Annie," as he would call her) 
been heard to declare, as the Doctor left her to visit the 
parents of some expected new pupil, that " she was certain 
no mother who had any regard for the welfare of her son 
could for one moment hesitate about entrusting her child 
to the care of a man with such a benevolent brow and com- 
manding figure as " her Joseph" had. Indeed, in his broad- 
brimmed beaver hat, with his long single-breasted black sur- 
tout buttoned close up to his throat, and almost touching his 
heels, and his black gaiters fitting tight to the plump 
calves he gloried in, the schoolmaster looked as moral, 
learned, and lively as a hatchment. From his solemn and 
intellectual appearance you might have fancied him one of 
the mutes in attendance on the remains of the dead 
languages. 

But Mrs. Vyse was by no means an impartial judge. 
Though "her Joseph" certainly was a remarkably fine phi- 
losophic-looking man, still, his love for the good things oi 
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this vain empty world had afflicted him with a slight 
ahdominal protuberance and a redundance of chin which 
weighed as heavily on his mind as it did on his neckcloth. 
In fact he had so little perceptible neck, that the white 
kerchief he wound round his throat looked more like a 
wisp of muslin than a cravat. 

If so great a man could he said to have any failings, 
assuredly Dr. Vyse's bitterest enemy could not have as- 
cribed to him more than three, viz. — an over partiality for 
classical quotations, an extreme love of the kissing crust, 
with plenty of good fresh butter, and a most studious 
regard for "appearances." This last, indeed, was his 
prime weakness. The fear of the world was the bugbear 
that haunted every moment of his life, and regulated every 
act he did. His hard-earned and spotless reputation, as 
he termed it, he lived in continual dread of losing through 
any non-observance of the forms and ceremonies of society. 
Whatever he did, was done, because if left undone, as he 
said, " it would look so." He dressed in black, because, 
being a schoolmaster, he thought it had " a much better 
look." Not a speck of dirt or dust was to be seen through- 
out his house, not from any natural love of cleanliness, but 
for " the look of the thing." And his name was in the 
subscription lists to most of the charitable institutions, 
not because he had any wish to assist them, but because 
" it had such a benevolent look." 

Indeed, Doctor Vyse's was that pinchbeck morality 
which so often passes current in the world, because it has all 
the look of the sterling article, and yet, when fairly tested, 
turns out to be only the sham of vanity, and nothing 
but brass after all. He was one of the many " highly 
respectable" men who seek to do good, as boys strive to 
smoke — not from any innate liking of it, but because it 
is generally admired in others. All he desired was the 
applause of the world ; and if he performed the acts of 
virtue, it was not for virtue's sake, but for the approbation 
that was attached to it. In a word, he wanted the wages, 
though he knew he " scamped" the work. 
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No one was so well aware of this as Impey. He was too 
acute an observer of human nature, and too quick a reader 
of it, to have remained in ignorance of his brother-in-law's 
Weak point. And having discovered it, he was too " know- 
ing" a man, not to take care, if ever he wanted a favor 
at Vyse's hands, so to work this ruling passion, as to 
throw the whole obligation upon the Doctor. 

It was evident from the impatience of the lawyer's man- 
ner, that he had to-day come down to the school upon 
some equally obliging and important mission For the 
third time within almost as many minutes had he rung 
so violently at the big school bell, perched up against 
the wall in its little sentry box, that two or three passers- 
by, arrested by the furious noise, had stopped to see 
what was the matter at Minerva House. 

Suddenly the man-servant came hurrying through the 
glass door of the hall, slipping on his pink striped jacket 
as he ran across the garden. When he opened the little 
wicket in the front gate, Impey, with his quick eye, soon 
saw from the moist state of the lad's front hair, the cause 
af the delay. 

"Well, you 've taken your time in coming, sir ! Perhaps 
It 's expecting too much of a grand gentleman like you to 
attend to the door," said Impey, with a sneer. " Keeping 
me kicking my heels here in the cold until my feet are like 
two blocks of Wenham-lake ice, while you 're beautifying 
yourself, indeed. Come ! open the door ! Is your master 
at home, eh?" 

" No, sir, he aint — that is, isn't, I mean," answered the 
lad, colouring up, as he corrected the grammatical error Dr. 
Vyse had so often rebuked him for. " Master 's gone to 
town — to a meeting — at Exeter Hall, I think, sir." 

"Gone to town! The deuce he has!" cried Impey 
stamping on the ground with vexation. " Tut, tut ! that 's 
my luck all the world over. Do you know what time 
he 's expected back — eh, stupid ? " 

" No, sir, I don't, but — a — he didn't say, sir. It most 
likely will be very late, please sir," the boy answered, play- 
ing with the key of the gate. 
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" Well, never mind ! Open the door and let me in ; for 
see your master I must, if I have to wait till midnight 
for him," said Impey, impatiently. " Come ! let me in ! 
don't you hear, man ? " 

" Master mayn't be hack till the last buss, sir," said 
the boy, still hesitating to open the gate. 

"Then I must see your mistress, that's all," cried 
Impey, in a passion. " Come ! do for goodness sake 
stir yourself, young man! Come! come! come!" he 
cried, clapping his hands with impatience. Then as he 
entered, he added, "You 're getting so fat and lazy, that 
your master can't turn his back, but what you must go 
falling asleep over the kitchen fire, without even so much 
as cleaning yourself after your dirty work ; and then, for- 
sooth ! gentlemen must be kept shivering in the snow, while 
you 're making yourself fit to be seen — Ugh ! I only wish 
you were a servant of mine, that 's all, my man !" Then, 
perceiving the boy in his nervousness fumbling with the 
chain he was again putting up, the fldgetty little lawyer 
bouneed round with an oath, and skipping up the steps, 
was soon inside the doctor's " study," without waiting 
for the lad to shew him the way. 

It was a cold room, walled in with book-cases filled 
with showily-bound volumes of the classics and religious 
and moral treatises, together with huge lexicons, dic- 
tionaries, and atlasses. Not a speck of dust was to be seen, 
and over the tops of the easy chairs and the ends of the sofa 
hung thick anti-macassars, while in the centre of the Turkey 
carpet, under the table, was pinned a large square piece of 
newly-washed brown holland. The steel stove was so bright 
and so like looking-glass that it seemed as if a good fire 
would crack it ; and Mrs. Vyse evidently thought it " too good 
to use," for behind the polished bars stood a small portable 
basket of fire, taking it very coolly, as if it were conscious 
it was no easy matter to poke it — notwithstanding one of the 
bed-room brass pokers had been brought down expressly for 
the purpose. Indeed, what with the white snow without, 
and the over cleanliness and extreme chilliness of the 
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room within, Impey shivered again as he entered it, and 
muttered out something about its being as " cold as turning 
into clean sheets in the middle of December." 

Over the mantelpiece was a prize map of India, drawn 
and colored by one of the scholars, whose name and tender 
age, together with the date of the performance, were con- 
spicuously written in the bay of Bengal. By the side of 
this hung a curious caligraphic specimen of the " tree of 
knowledge," which would have struck envy to the heart of 
Carstair's, and bearing a most luxuriant crop of facts and 
dates ; while over the tree was flourished a fierce eagle 
with outstretched wings — the feathers of which seemed 
more like the curved blades of penknives than plumage — 
and bearing in its beak the name and age of the budding 
genius whose performance it was. 

Under a glass case on the chimney-piece was a model 
of the Dover mail, done in card-board, with thin slices of 
horses and coachman and guard cut out of the same mate- 
rial ; all of which would have looked extremely natural, 
provided the mind could have conceived the men and nags 
sitting for their portraits after they had been respectively 
mangled. This likewise had been the handiwork of one of 
the young gentlemen after he had left ; and according to 
a little ivory tablet let into the mahogany pedestal, had 
been presented to Doctor Vyse by Master Edward Chaplin 
" as a token of esteem and regard for his late preceptor." 

On the table stood a splendid silver inkstand. This, 
an engraved inscription told you, had also been presented 
" by the young gentlemen of the first class to their highly 
valued and profoundly learned preceptor." Close to the 
inkstand lay another present to the much loved schoolmas- 
ter. It was " an humble token," according to the inscription, 
of Doctor Vyse's " virtues as a man, and his talents as a 
scholar," and consisted of a mother-o'-pearl and or-molu 
pen-holder and paper-knife, enshrined in a moroon morocco 
case. 

From Mr. Impey's extreme irritability of manner it was 
easy to tell that something had occurred which not only 
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required Dr. Vyse's immediate attention, but was of vital 
importance to Mr. Impey himself. Everybody who had seen 
him with his papers under his arm, bustling up and down 
Chancery Lane, knew what a brisk active little man he 
generally was. Indeed his ruddy complexion — which was 
as red as a bathing woman's at the sea-side, told you that 
he delighted to have his "nerves braced," as he called it, 
and was a daily patronizer of the shower-batii and horse- 
hair gloves. But to-day he was more brisk and active than 
usual. Every limb seemed to be alive, and every muscle 
in his frame to be under some extraordinary stimulus. 

When first he entered the room he swung the large easy 

chair round and threw himself into it. But scarcely had 

he been there a second before he was up again, pacing the 

room with short quick steps, and striking the palm of one 

hand sharply against the knuckles of the other After 

a minute or two he stopped suddenly before the glass, 

and nervously began to arrange his spruce, well-starched, 

and neatly-tied colored Madras neckcloth. Then he 

pulled his natty little blue surtout tightly in at the waist, 

and gazed with evident satisfaction at his dapper figure in 

the glass, while he rubbed up his short and wiry black 

hair, till it curled stiffer than ever. Presently, thrusting 

his hand violently into his breeches pocket, he was off, up 

and down the room again, blowing rather than whistling a 

tune. But this did not last long ; for the next moment 

he was standing before the window that looked into the 

little front garden, running his eye over the formal and 

closely-clipped evergreens, that were arranged upon the 

grass plat, and had more the appearance of huge green 

skittles, than shrubs. Tossing his head up with pity 

for the poor doctor, who had taken such pains to make 

even his trees bear witness to his extreme love of order, 

the lawyer threw himself once more back in the easy 

chair, and took up the showily-bound volume which 

lay ostentatiously open at the corner of the table as it 

some one had just been reading it ; but finding it was 

" Paley's Moral Philosophy," he flung it down again, 
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saying to himself with a chuckle, " What a fellow that 
Vyse is for appearances ! Hang me if he does a thing with- 
out first thinking how it will look:' Then he began to 
dust the snow off his brown cloth boots, until at last, 
fairly tired out, the fidgetty little man rushed to the bell 
and pulled it violently until the servant came running into 
the room. 

The boy was about to tell Mr. Impey that his master 
was at home to him, when the voice of Doctor "Vyse was 
heard hallooing from the school room. " Here, Sam, 
Sam ! step this way, there 's a good fellow." 

Impey took his hat and hurried in the direction of the 
voice, shaking his head as he went along, and bursting 
out laughing, half with joy at finding the schoolmaster 
at home, and half in contempt at the doctor's love of 
appearances which had made him say he was " out." 

" Well, how are you, Impey ? " said the doctor, who, 
with an old broad-brimmed hat on, and one of the man- 
servant's aprons tied round his waist, was perched up on a 
pair of steps, busily engaged — brush in one hand and 
eye-glasses in the other — whitewashing the school-room. 
" Have you seen Annie, eh? " 

" Why, I thought you were at Exeter Hall, Joseph !" 
said Imp^y, grinning at the queer figure the reverend 
gentleman appeared. " But of course you only said so 
for the look of the thing," he added, ironically, taking 
up his brother-in-law's favourite phrase. " However, I 
want to speak with you alone, on very particular business ; 
so come down, for I ve no time to lose I can tell you." 

" Why, what 's going on now — -eh, Sam ?" inquired the 
schoolmaster, peering down from the top of the steps. 
"Well you certainly seemed in a little bit of a hurry, by 
the way you set to work at the bell. I was afraid it was 
some carriage folks, do you know, come to see the 
school before we had done. Just let 's finish this corner ; 
I shan't be a minute over it, and then I shall be at your 
service as long as you please," 

" Tut ! tut ! tut ! " said Impey, sharply, with his tonguo 
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against his teeth, and making almost the same chirping 
noise as a robin ; " You can do that at any time, man, so 
do come down, and for heaven's sake take that apron 
off, for you look more like a methodistical bricklayer 
with it on, than the head of a classical establishment," he 
added, with such a dexterous thrust at the doctor's love for 
appearances, as he -knew would be sure to fetch him down, 
if anything could. " Why the deuce can't you have pro- 
per people to do your whitewashing work, Joseph, instead 
of ruining a good suit of clothes, to save a sixpence ? There, 
just look at your gaiters ! why they 're all black and white 
like a speckled hen." 

This had the desired effect, and brought the doctor 
quickly to the ground. As he stood looking first at one 
gaiter and then at the other, to assure himself that he really 
was in the disreputable plight Impey had made out, he said, 
with greater philosophy than usual, " But no matter, 
it 's only an old suit I put on for the occasion. Besides, 
the oxyde of calcium is a detersive agent ; and you know, 
Sam — " 

" No I dont know, and what 's more, I dont want to 
know anything about such stuff," interrupted Impey, pat- 
ting the floor quickly with his foot ; " I tell you I want 
to see you," he cried out in an angry, impatient voice — but 
suddenly recollecting that the servant was in the room, he 
went close up to the doctor and whispered in his ear, — '' on 
very particular business that concerns us both." 

" Leave the room, Williams," said Dr. Vyse to the lad, 
for the schoolmaster was half frightened at his brother-in- 
law's mysterious manner. "Well! well! well!" he con- 
tinued nervously, as he turned round to the lawyer, and 
saw him fidgetting about, " I '11 be with you directly, only 
let me have time to get my apron off, won't you." 

" You've no business with it on," quickly retorted Impey. 
" For my part I can't see that the place wants anything 
doing to it at all — only you're such a man for looks, Joe." 

" Of course, you can't, Sam," returned Vyse, tossing up 
bis head till his double chin shook again, " of course you 
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can't. But you know a school-room isn't a lawyer's office; 
you may be as dirty and dusty as yoii please in your cham- 
bers, but bless you, a speck here would ruin us. Clean 
school, clean boys, say I, or as Horace more beautifully 
has it, ' Sincerum est nisi vas ' — remember Sincerum, Sam ! 
— quodcunque infundis acescit, my boy," said the school- 
master with tremendous emphasis upon the acescit, and tap- 
ping his two forefingers together close under Impey's nose. 
"Becomes sour, you see — or what amounts to the same 
thing— your boys are sure to turn out bad if your school- 
room isn't sweet and wholesome. And again, my dear Sam 
— here just undo this knot behind for me, will you ? — the 
mothers are so fond of white, let me tell you, that a pail 
full of whitewash does as much for one as advertisements. 

"Bother you and your mothers!" shouted Impey, 
bursting the doctor's apron-string. " Are you going to 
stand prosing here all day, let me ask you, while you and 
your wife and your school, and everything and everybody 
connected with you are being ruined? " 

"Ruined! ruined!" exclaimed Vyse, clasping his 
hands and turning as pale as the very whitewash he had 
been using. " How do you mean ' Ruined ? ' — I — and — a — 
everything and everybody connected with me — a — being 
ruined ? Why didn't you say so before 1 What on earth 
ever can have happened ! For goodness sake come with 
me and let me know all about it directly ! " 

Hastily putting down his old rusty broad-brimmed hat, 
the doctor led Impey back to the study. As they passed 
along the passage the wily lawyer nudged the schoolmaster's 
elbow, and whispered in his ear " Not to go screaming out 
in that way again, or else he'd have the servants hearing 
all about it, and a pretty state of things there'd be then." 

Vyse was instantly dumb : and when they had reached 
the library, he held the door open while Impey passed, so 
that he might close it carefully after him. 

" There now, sit you down, my good fellow, and let me 
hear all about it, as the Latin phrase runs, ' ab ovo usque ad 
mala ' — from beginning to end," said the doctor, as he threw 
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himself back in his chair, and commenced twirling rourwi 
the heavy bunch of gold seals that dangled from his fob. 
" Only really you shouldn't come whispering in my ears 
I 'm a ruined man in the sudden way you do. I 'm cer- 
tain you '11 do me a serious injury some day or another — • 
bring on a fit of apoplexy for all you can say — for you know 
you yourself told me when you got me to make my will, that 
with my short neck, I was predisposed that way, and I 
declare your words have been ringing in my ears ever 
since. And after all this fright I dare say it 's only that 
bill of young Greenhill's father come back. Now, con- 
fess, Sam ! isn't it — eh, you rogue ? " he asked, as with 
an insinuating smile and a shake of the head he playfully 
poked his brother-in-law in the ribs. 

" No, it is not ! I only wish for your sake, Joseph, it 
was merely that. But something has come back, and it J s 
a precious sight worse than a bill I can tell you," said 
Impey, in a solemn voice, throwing up his hands and 
staring pathetically at the centre ornament of the ceiling. 

" Surely nothing can have happened to any of the 
references," cried Vyse, wiping the perspiration from his 
high forehead. "You don't mean to say — a — that mys- 
terious paragraph in the papers about a pot of anchovies 
having been carried off by a gentleman of high standing 
in the church, referred to — a — But no, though I know 
the bishop is fond of them, still his lordship could never 
have so far forgotten himself — for the sake of a shilling too" 
— and he waved his hand to dissipate the illusion. 

" Bless you, no ! " cried Impey, frowning, and fixing his 
eyes fiercely on Vyse ; " and if his lordship had, Sam, it 
would have been a mere flea-bite to the thunder cloud that 
is at this moment hanging over your poor, poor head, 
and if it only breaks upon you, why your hard-earned re- 
putation is not worth that ! " and he snapped his fingers 
as he sneered. 

At this fearful picture Vyse clasped his bald head 
between his hands, and commenced rubbing his few re- 
maining locks of grey hair round and round with nervous 
agitation. "Well then, for goodness sake," he peevishly 

c 
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broke out " do—do tell me all about it, and don't go on 
tantalizing one in this way. I don't want to know what 
it isn't — but what it is ! " 

" Very good — very good," said Impey, in a calm tone, 
biting his under lip as he nodded his head. Then drawing 
his chair close to the doctor's, and leaning forward, he looked 
at him intently in the face, and as he rubbed his hands up 
and down his knees, said ; " Perhaps you don't happen 
to remember a boy of the name of Walter Farquhar, that 
was sent over to me, by his parents out in India, to have 
educated, and that I put under your care ? " 

" Yes, certainly I do," replied the schoolmaster, growing 
red in the face, and quite excited as he spoke. " I 
recollect the young scapegrace perfectly. You mean the 
son of Gervaise Farquhar, who was in the Madras Cavalry 
you know, the boy that ran away from this very 
house — now — let me see — why, bless me, yes — it must be 
now nearly eight years ago, as I live." 

On hearing this, Impey exclaimed, " Pish — sh — sh," 
with prolonged emphasis, and laughed sarcastically as 
he said, " The boy that ran away, indeed — ha! ha ! ha ! 
The boy you drove away, you mean, Joseph ! Yes, drove 
away by your continual floggings." 

" Floggings ! — ha ! ha ! " exclaimed Vyse, wildly bursting 
outlaughing in his turn, and flinging his arms out as straight 
as a signpost. " If the young monkey had had a few 
more of them, Sam, he wouldn't have turned out the 
vagabond he did." Then growing calmer, he added in an 
expostulating voice — " Oh ! you'd hardly believe it, Sam, 
but that young East Indian had a temper as hot as — as 
the soup at the Wolverton Station. If he had been a 
nobleman's son, sir — " and here the doctor thumped the 
table — "he couldn't have gone on worse than he did. The 
very fat of the land wasn't good enough for him. Now for 
instance, Sam," he said, drawing his chair close to the 
lawyer, and laying his hand on his shoulder, " you know 
the table I keep is fit for an Emperor to sit down to. Well 
I give you my word — do what I would — I could not 
g?t that boy — that boy that you say I drove away from 
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the school by my floggings mind ! — I could not get that 
boy, 1 repeat — to do what do you think, sir ? " — But the 
lawyer remaining silent, the doctor once more leant forward, 
and stretching out his hand towards him, said in a solemn 
voice, as if it were the most heinous crime with which he 
was acquainted — "why, to eat suet puddings ! How then, I 
ask you, sir, was I to act? There was I placed in charge 
of the morals of upwards of seventy tender young plants, 
and fully aware that one couldn't expect to have the ' mens 
sana ' without the ' corpore sano ; ' and was I then to sit idly 
by and see the very wholesomest and best of food wilfully 
wasted when I knew there were thousands of poor worthy 
industrious starving families who would have jumped to get 
such a luxury. Besides, what does history tell us ? Why, 
sir, history tells us that the Lacedaemonian youth were the 
pride of the classical world. And how were they reared ? 
Why, upon black broth ! ! Broth as black as my gaiters, 
sir ! ! ! " he exclaimed, indignantly, as he slapped his calf. 
" And knowing this, of course, I determined to conquer 
the boy's stubborn spirit, for I felt assured that in his after 
days he'd bless me for it. But what leturn did the ingrate 
make me for all the kindness I squandered upon him ? 
Why the young scoundrel ran away — yes, ran away, sir ! — 
and I dare say many and many a time would have given the 
world for a mouthful of the very identical sweet and 
wholesome suet puddings that he used to turn his dainty 
young nose up at ! " 

" Well, have you done ? " said Impey, directly his 
brother-in-law stopped for breath ; for the doctor was 
so excited in the defence of his character, that the lawyer 
had as yet had no chance of getting a word in. " Have you 
quite done, Joseph ? Because if you have I should like 
to go on with my story." 

" Done ! yes, of course I have done," shouted the school- 
master, who by this time had taken in such a relay of 
breath that he was ready to go on again and protect his 
darling reputation. " Only what does the immoital 
Juvenal tell us ? why this — ' to prefer our honor to our 
life,' or to use his own beautiful words, ' Summum crede 

c 2 
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nefas,' says he — and to do what are we to consider it the 
greatest possible iniquity, Sam, eh ? — why — ' animam 
praferre pudori.' Was I then to hear you say to my very 
face, that I had flogged the boy away from my school ? — 
was I, I say, to hear a charge like that brought against me 
and my spotless reputation, that it has cost me so many 
years hard labor to build up — and not be allowed to utter 
so much as a word in my defence ? Do you think it was 
any pleasure to me to flog the boy ? No, sir ! it gave 
me much more pain than it did him, I can assure you ! " 

" Then it's a wonder you didn't run away instead of the 
boy," slily and drily said Impey, as his eyes twinkled. 
" That tale may do very well for the mothers, Joe, but 
you mustn't try it on with me, old fellow." 

" What dreadfully incredulous people you lawyers are, 
to be sure, " mildly returned Vyse. " But what 's all 
this to do with Walter Farquhar ? I suppose the upshot 
of the whole business is, the young vagabond has got tired 
and at last come back, eh, I " 

" No, hang him ! " said Impey, from between his 
clenched teeth, " no such luck. Depend upon it, Joseph, 
unless we look out, that lad will be the ruin of both of us." 

" Ruin ! ruin ! there you go again !" cried Vyse, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair as he saw the whole of his 
pet reputation knocked on the head. " Why you talk of 
ruin as coolly as if it were an every day occurrence with you. 
Besides, even if you thought that would be the end of the 
business, at least you might keep it to yourself. What 
ever is the meaning of all this rigmarole, Samuel ? " 

"Why it 's simply this," returned Impey, coolly. " As 
you were my brother-in-law — the husband of my dear 
sister Annie — of course it would never have done for me, Joe, 
to have written over and told the boy's parents that your 
ill-treatment had driven him away from your school." 

" My ill treatment ! " exclaimed the doctor, again firing 
up and jumping out of his chair with excitement. " Weil 
if you come to that, Sam, I really can't see that your treat- 
ment of the lad was much to brag about. Didn't his parents 
every year send you an extremely handsome remittance, 
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so that their son might have the education and all the 
refinements of a gentleman, and didn't you put him with 
me here without allowing him even an ' extra ? ' so that 
the boy had no more chance of having any accomplishments 
than my man "Williams down stairs — though even that 
great philosopher, Cicero, has taken the pains to tell us that 
a good sound education is as necessary to a person as the 
food we eat, and in these very words, ' animi cultus' — which, 
I take it, does not mean mere reading and writing, but at 
least, music, drawing, dancing, and the use of the globes 
— well, he says, this very 'animi cultus,' sir, is ' quasi quidam 
humanitatis cibus.' And did you ever have the boy once 
home for the holidays, as old Farquhar had bargained with 
you that you should ? " the schoolmaster continued indig- 
nantly, as he thumped the elbow of his chair. " And didn't 
you keep all the poor lad's pocket money to yourself, and all 
the Indian preserves and pickles his parents were continu- 
ally sending him over, without ever so much as presenting 
my wife — though she 's your own sister — with a single jar? 
Moreover wasn't it a shame and a discredit to my highly 
respectable establishment, to see the youth go about the 
figure he was, just because you wouldn't allow him more 
than one suit out of the fifty pounds a year, you know 
you yourself told me that the Farquhars paid you for his 
clothing ? " 

" One suit !" interrupted Impey, quietly, laughing in 
his sleeve, at his brother-in-law's extreme warmth of 
manner. " Come ! come ! Joe, the boy always had two 
pair of trowsers per annum." 

"Well!" continued Vyse, inwardly exulting over 
the thought that he was getting by far the best of the 
dispute — "and wasn't Annie always speaking to you about 
the state of the lad's linen, and telling you she didn't 
know how in the name of goodness she was to manage 
to cobble up his rags, so as to make them even hold 
together 1 And all this you know Sam, as well as I do, is 
nothing but the plain truth — if it wasn't so, I 'm sure I 
should be the last man to say it. For, thank goodness, 
I can lay my hand on my heart, and exclaim, ' Amicus 
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Plato, Amicus Socrates, secV — what I should like to know ? 
why, ' sed magis, arnica Veritas,' — I love truth ahove every- 
thing. And yet, notwithstanding all this, you have the 
coolness to come down here and talk of my ill-treatment 
driving the boy away from the school." 

" There ! there, Joseph ! let bygones be bygones ! and 
don't let us get bickering about trifles," replied Impey, 
patting the doctor on the shoulder, so as to pacify him, 
for he knew the schoolmaster was utterly unmanageable in 
the excited state he was. " You wait till you 've heard 
all I've got to say, and then you may talk as much as 
vou please. — You and I are in a nice mess, I can tell 
you!" 

" Go on then — go on !" cried Vyse, again rubbing his 
head violently, as he relapsed into all his former alarms. 

" Well then, as I said before, after your ill-treatment had 
driven the boy away," said Impey, determined to stick 
to his point, " I was obliged, on your account — and on 
my dear sister's as well, I must confess, Joseph — since I 
knew it would have been your ruin to have let the lad's 
parents know anything about what had happened — to keep 
writing over to old Farquhar, telling him his son was getting 
on admirably at your school ; and to make it look all right, 
I sent every year a letter or two besides, as if from the 
boy himself — for, you know how easy a schoolboy's hand 
is to imitate — and, of course, I thought the lad would soon 
get starved out, and every day expected to see him come 
back in rags." 

" Yes, I understand," returned Vyse, sarcastically, as 
he walked quickly up and down the room, twisting to 
pieces a pen he had taken off the table, " and to make it 
appear all the more natural, you went on pocketing the 
remittances year after year into the bargain." 

" Why, of course I did," answered Impey, starting 
back, as if in horror of the man who could bring such a 
charge against him. " If I had not, I should like to know 
what would have become of you and your school, sir ? 
And do you think I could be so destitute of every proper 
feeling, as to turn informer, and become a willing party to 
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the ruin of my own brother-in-law ? No, Joseph, for my 
dear sister's sake, I repeat I couldn't! So, as I daily 
expected the hoy back, I went on year after year receiv- 
ing the money — just to save your character from being 
blasted, mark ! — until my stupid good nature got me into 
a pretty mess. At last, the Farquhars wrote over, saying 
— ' it was time their son should be put to some profes- 
sion, and they would prefer him to be articled to me.' " 

"Which, of course," added Vyse, bowing and smiling, 
with bitter irony, " you pretended to do, and charged 
them £120 — or whatever it is — for the stamp, and two or 
three hundred as a premium besides, I '11 lay my life. I 
suppose now, you Ml make out you did this too, for me 
and your dear sister's sake — eh ?" he added, imitating the 
lawyer's tone. 

" Ha ah ! was there ever such ingratitude in man ?*' 
sighed Impey, shaking his head, and letting his hands 
drop like plummets at his side. " Here have I," he said, 
addressing the carpet, " been for years doing acts which I 
positively blush to acknowledge — merely to preserve un- 
sullied the reputation of my family — and this is the return 
they make me for it ! But, never mind," he added 
briskly, tapping the left side of his surtout, " a man's 
conscience is his best reward. However, after the little 
insight I 've now had into your character, Mr. Joseph 
Vyse, I can only say you may manage your own affairs 
for the future. From this moment I wash my hands of 
you altogether; so don't blame me if ruin befalls you — 
and, as I said before, and say again — everything and every- 
body connected with you, man !" 

"Ruin! there you go again!" exclaimed Vyse, half 
crying. " What ever do you mean ? How you do talk ! 
Why wont you let me know the end of all this long tale V 

" The end of it !" returned Impey, in a loud indignant 
voice. " Why, the end of it, sir, is merely this." Then 
taking out his pocket-book, and slowly opening it, he 
added in measured sentences — " Here is a letter — I re- 
ceived it this very morning — it is dated Portsmouth — and 
it tells me " 
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" Ot course," interrupted the impatient Vyse, not able 
to wait for the conclusion — " it tells you the boy 's been 
to sea, and has come back." 

" No ! if you will allow me to proceed, sir," said Mr. 
Impey, with most obsequious ceremony, " it tells me no 
such thing. The boy has not come back — but, the boy's 
father and mother have" — and here he paused for a moment, 
and looked intently at the schoolmaster. " They will be 
in town to-morrow — and what 's more, they have desired 
me to meet them at Melton's Hotel, in Jermyn-street, and 
to bring their son Walter with me. And now, as your 
ill-treatment, Doctor Joseph Vyse, has driven that son 
Walter away, perhaps you will be good enough to inform 
me how I am to act." 

" Good Heavens, Samuel!" exclaimed the poor doctor, 
in a deep whisper, as he clasped his hands and sank upon 
the sofa. "Whatever will become of you?" 

" Become of me!" shouted Impey, with a forced, hollow 
laugh. " Well, that certainly is delicious. Become of us 
both you mean, man ! for you 're in it quite as deep as I 
am. However, as you seem to fancy that it 's no business 
of yours, why, I '11 be off. But I was fool enough to 
imagine it was more your affair than mine, and to have 
come down here — like a good-natured ninny as I am — to 
■assist you in your hour of trouble. For thank God ! I 'm 
not yet quite such a pauper, as not to be able to pay 
back the paltry remittances ; — but the boy, Doctor Vyse ! 
the boy ! — are you able to refund him, let me ask you ? 
No, sir ! " he shouted out, as he stamped violently on the 
carpet. " And what will be the consequences ? why, your 
school will be exposed in every paper, sir, and you must 
end your days in a workhouse — But, of course, that does'nt 
concern you in the least — oh dear me, no ! Sol wish you 
a very good day, Joseph" — and taking his hat, the lawyer 
moved towards the door. With the handle in his hand, 
he turned round to say, as if some emotion was choking 
his utterance, — "You can tell poor Annie you know — that 
when the worst comes to the worst — there will always be 
a home for her in my house !" 
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"Stop! stop!" shrieked Vyse, rushing up to him, "if you 
don't want to drive me mad, for Heaven's sake stop, man." 
Then taking Impey by the arm, he dragged him back, and 
seated him in his chair again. " Oh ! dear, dear, dear ! 
how can you ever make out, Samuel, that I 'm in it as 
deeply as you are ? Why, I never received a sixpence on 
account of the boy, after the ungrateful vagabond had 
chosen to run away and leave me — and what 's more, I 
wouldn't have touched the money if you'd offered it to 
me. It's your cursed grasping disposition that's done it 
all — it is ! or else why couldn't you have written over 
and said the boy had died of a fever — or the small-pox — 
or been drowned — or anything you like — there were a 
hundred ways of killing him — there were — you know 
there were." 

" O yes !" said Impey, calmly, " that looks all very 
fine, I dare say ; but do you think parents are quite 
such simpletons, as not to want burial certificates, or 
coroner's inquests — eh ? And more than that, ten chances 
to one, but what they would have come over to England 
to inquire into the business themselves ; and then you 
would have been a ruined man nine years ago, you would, 
Joseph — you would !" 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" cried Vyse, burying his face in 
his hands, in an agony of despair. " How will this dread- 
ful business end ? Yes, I see the whole family are ruined ; 
and my hard-earned and spotless reputation that has been 
the work of years, is gone — gone '." 

" There ! now don't go raving about in that way like a 
maniac," returned Impey, " unless you want the servants 
to hear all about it, as I told you once before. Come 
and sit down here quietly, Joe — there's a good fellow 
■ — and I'll tell you a plan I've got by which we may both 
of us get clear of all the bother." 

Vyse's eyes glistened with delight at the very thought, 
and returning to his seat, he said eagerly, 

" What is it ? what is it ? I never knew such a man as 
you are, Sam ! You must have nerves of adamant, you 
must. Nothing seems to take away your presence of mind. 
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Now what do you propose to do, eh ?" he asked, as he drew 
his chair close to the lawyer's. 

"Well," continued Impey, nudging his elbow and wink- 
ing his eye at him, " you 've got another Indian hoy, of 
the name of Burgoyne, haven't you 1 " 

" Yes, to he sure," answered Vyse, wondering to him- 
self what on earth that could have to do with it — " you 
mean Hugh, the son of old Major Burgoyne of the twenty- 
fifth Native Infantry. Well, whatever do you want with 
him ? " 

" Lord ! how blind you are, Joe," returned Impey, 
laughing, and tossing up his head at the schoolmaster's 
<)btuseness — " can't you see I want to pass young Hugh 
Burgoyne off as the runaway, Walter Farquhar — is that 
plain enough for you, eh ? The Farquhars, you know, 
haven't seen their son since he was four years old, and young 
Burgoyne is a dark-complexioned lad, so that the deuce 
is in it if they'd ever be able to tell the difference ; indeed 
I wouldn't mind betting you two new hats to one, but 
what Mrs. Farquhar, when she sees the lad, declares 
he 's ( the very image, .of his father.' " 

" It '11 never do ! It '11 never do, I tell you ! " cried 
Vyse, again pacing the room. " Hugh Burgoyne is not 
yet eighteen, and Walter Farquhar was twelve years old 
when he ran away, and that was eight years ago last Mid- 
summer." 

" Young Burgoyne only eighteen ! " exclaimed Impey, 
lifting up his eye-brows, and starting back with feigned 
surprise, determined to put his plan in execution at all 
hazards. " Well, now really to look at the lad, I could 
have sworn, do you know, that he was two-and-twenty, if he 
was a day ! and I 'm considered a very good judge in such 
matters, let me tell you. Besides, a lad's age can't be told ; 
like a horse's, by his teeth ; and even if it could, it surely 
isn't the time, when ruin's staring you in the face, to stick 
at trifles." 

"Yes, that's true enough," continued Vyse, half-con- 
vinced by his fears, as well as by the great reliance he 
placed upon Impey's skill. " Besides, old Burgoyne, in 
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his last letter, Sam, said he didn't expect to be able to 
get over here for four years to come." 

" Just the very thing, you see !" said Impey, quickly 
following up, slapping Vyse sharply on the back. " For 
the Farquhars, you know, can't stay in England longer 
than three years — as that's the extent of the furlough 
they are allowed by the Company — and they can't take 
the boy back with them, you know, because his articles 
with me wouldn't be out — d'ye see ?" 

" Ah ! but I 'm afraid we're reckoning without our 
host," added Vyse, his alarms again returning, as he 
thought that upon the boy the whole would depend. 
" Suppose young Burgoyne won't consent to be a partkeps 
in the affair, what then, eh ? " 

" Oh! he'll consent fast enough, and precious glad of 
the chance too, never fear," answered Impey; " that is to 
say, if you'll leave the business entirely to me, and not go 
putting your spoke in the wheel, for you J re so plaguily 
frightened yourself, that you '11 be sure to alarm the lad. 
Only you let me have the management of the affair, and 
I '11 warrant I '11 twist him round my little finger." 

" Well, Samuel, I only hope you may, though I shall 
be very much surprised if you do," said Vyse, with a 
shake of the head, as much as to say, " I m certain you 
wont." " I know the boy much better than you do, 
and I 've paid such attention to the cultivation of his 
morals, that, bless you ! he 'd no more consent to be 
mixed up in any falsehood, or countenance any deceit, 
than his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ah ! 
you may laugh, but, as Terence says, ' Tu si hie sis,' if 
you knew the lad as well as I do, Samuel — ' aliter sentias,' 
you 'd think differently of him, that 's all, my fine fellow." 

" Well, there 's no harm in sounding the lad, is there, 
Joe?" asked Impey, smiling, " and then we shall soon 
see which is right, you or I. So come ! as there 's no 
time to lose, let 's be off to him ; and you tell Annie to 
get a little mouthful of something ready for lunch, for I 
feel as if I could eat a bit of cold meat myself. Your 
Blackheath air has made me as hungry as a poet, and to 
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tell you the truth, a little wine won't be thrown away upon 
the hoy, before we break the subject to him. A glass 
or two warms a body up, and opens his heart so, you 
know. Besides, it 's rather a ticklish thing to propose to 
the lad.'* 

" Hah ! you may well say that, Sam," said Vyse with 
a sigh. " Hugh is the quietest and best behaved boy in 
my school ; and if it wasn't for the regard I have for a 
spotless reputation, nothing on earth would ever induce me 
to countenance such an offer being made to the lad. But 
I have always held with Livy, that it is impossible to re- 
compense one for the loss of his good name. Famce damna, 
you see, my dear Impey, are of course, majora quam qua 
cestimari possint." Then, as they both left the room, the 
schoolmaster added, "Ah! historians now-a-days don't 
give us such beautiful sentiments as those ! By the bye, 
what a pity it is, Sam, you don't pay more attention than 
you do to the classics. It looks so well in a man, you 
know." 

" Hem f it looks so well, does it ? But burn your classics, 
I say," cried Impey ; " let 's go and see after the luncheon 
— that 's what / w r ant to pay attention to, Master 
Joseph." 



CHAPTER III. 



On inquiry, the schoolmaster found that Master 
Hugh Burgoyne was out on the heath ; and as it would 
take some time hunting him up, Vyse agreed with Impey 
it would be much better first to find out Mrs. V., and 
get her to prepare the luncheon while they were looking 
after the boy. 

As they went through the different rooms in search of 
the good lady, Impey couldn't help thinking the school, 
deserted as it was, had the same dreary appearance as a 
Theatre by daylight. In the large dining-room, the 
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long narrow forms and tables were piled up one on the top 
of the other, and the play-ground seemed as lonely as the 
City on a Sunday. Not a creature was to be seen in it. 
Under a small shed lay two or three old soddened bats 
with the string off their handles, and a sprawling unfastened 
hoop, and here and there a dirty broken trap. In the little 
anteroom adjoining the schoolroom there was only a cracked 
slate or two, and a torn cap with the cane burst through the 
edge of the crown, left hanging to the many rows of hat-pegs 
that ranged all round the walls; while the lockers un- 
derneath were so crammed with dog's-eared and half-skinned 
schoolbooks, that their lids could not be closed. 

But Mrs. Vyse was not to be found below; so both the law- 
yer and the schoolmaster ascended the carpetless stairs, to 
seek for her in the bed-rooms. These appeared even more 
dreary than the rest of the apartments put together. For 
the long double row of beds, stripped of their customary white 
curtains — and the bare mattrasses hardly covering the 
wooden ribs of the bedsteads — and the gray striped tick of 
the naked bolsters lying at full length along them, made 
Impey, as he went shivering with his hands in his breeches 
pockets down the narrow path in the middle of the room 
feel as gloomy as if he were walking among so many tomb- 
stones. 

As is usually the case, they found the object of their 
search in the very last place they looked into. In the " third 
bed-room" sat Mrs. Vyse, surrounded by the legs and ribs 
of a dissected bedstead, which a housemaid, half hidden by 
the steam of a pail of boiling water, was scrubbing, while 
her mistress was applying, with the feather-end of a pen, 
a not very odoriferous solution to their joints, as fast as they 
came from the maid's red and swollen hands. 

The good lady who was engaged in this homely, but — 
where there are near upon seventy beds — highly necessary 
task, had for twenty years, "next oak-apple day," shared the 
cares and looked after the t: great big house" of the worthy- 
schoolmaster. She certainly was not that peculiar fine stout 
showy style of woman that one might have expected the 
doctor — from his love of appearances — would have associated 
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himself with for life. But at the time the schoolmaster 
courted her, he had his way to make in the world — indeed he 
was under usher at a Clapham seminary, and sighing to 
be the head of an " establishment" of bis own. Accord- 
ingly he had sought for a lady who possessed mental 
rather than personal beauty — with a small property in her 
own right ; and at last finding that his dearest Annie was a 
good, frugal, little body — uot altogether bad looking — and 
entitled to fifteen hundred pounds on her day of mar- 
riage, he had wooed, won, and wedded her, without a 
rival — unless, indeed, we mention an Irish reporter on 
one of the daily papers, to whom the lady had given 
little or no encouragement. 

And assuredly whatever attractions Mrs. Vyse possessed 
rested more in what her husband delighted to call her 
" inward," rather than her " outward woman." Despite of 
the doctor's energetic and persevering endeavours, the 
lady still remained far from plump ; indeed, judging 
by the narrowness of her face, the length of her neck, 
and the straightness of her figure, one felt convinced that 
under the scanty black German-velvet cape she then wore, 
lay concealed two " salt-cellars," as they are called, in which 
martins might have built. Her hair was light, and cer- 
tainly not what is styled " thick ;" and, as if to make the 
most of it, was arranged in a number of thin, short ringlets. 
On her head she wore a cap with two bright cherry-colored 
rosettes at the sides, almost as large as those which were 
formerly popular at the heads of the old-fashioned bell- 
ropes. Her features were sharp and pinched; but then 
she had always been — like her brother — a great advocate 
for cold water, and brought up " hardy," as she termed it, 
from her cradle. 

In fact, if the good soul objected to one thing more than 
another, it was " coddling," — which was the term she invari- 
ably applied to making one'sself in any way comfortable. 
If she found any of the young gentlemen huddled round the 
schoolroom fire, of a frosty morning, she would hurry them 
out into the playground, telling them "to go and have a 
good game, and warm themselves, instead of sitting shiver- 
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ing there, until they got their hands and feet all over chil- 
Kains." 

Another horror of hers was " orts." She didn't mind 
how often the boys asked for " more ;" indeed, as she said, 
she liked them to eat hearty ; but whatever they had upon 
their plates she expected them to finish, for she could not bear 
to see waste at a time when there was so much want in the 
■world. Often had she begged for boys to be let off for not at- 
tending to their lessons ; but never had she been known to 
interfere when a young gentleman was punished for what she 
styled "a wicked, wicked sin." If any bread was left at 
dinner, the offender was sure to have it for his tea ; for the 
very idea of a morsel of "the staff of life" being wasted 
would- horrify her beyond every other juvenile offence* 

The love cf cleanliness was with Mrs. Vyse a perfect 
mania. Indeed she was one of those excellent housewives 
who, from her over desire to have her house so particularly 
clean, always had it in a mess, from the very fact of being 
continually cleaning it. Either the stairs were wet and the 
carpets up — or else all the furniture was wheeled out of 
one room into another — or the beds were being taken to 
peices — or the paint was being scrubbed down — or the win- 
dows were being cleaned — or the floors being scoured — so 
that it was almost impossible, what with brooms and brushes, 
to sit down in any room one wanted, or to walk up stairs, 
or along the passage, without tumbling over a pailful of water. 

The lady was as particular with the boys, too, as she was 
with the house. Every Saturday she was in her glory, 
for it was " tub night," and then she always made a point 
of hoping and trusting the maids would not spare the soap. 
Only let her see a boy scratch his head, and he was in- 
stantly made to undergo a full half hour's currying with the 
small-tooth comb. Once or twice, the young gentlemen had 
asked permission to keep pigeons or guinea pigs, but she 
knew from experience the nasty things " only bred fleas," and 
fleas were her especial abomination. Moreover, Mrs. Vyse 
had " a wonderful eye for rashes" — as the doctor said. If 
so much as a pimple broke out upon a boy, he was instantly 
hurried away to the infirmary, and " senna and pruned" for 
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a good week at least. Formerly, the French master had 
lived in the house, but Mrs. Vyse declared that all the 
" Natives de Tarry" she had ever come near were so horribly 
dirty that she wouldn't have another fellow, with all that 
hair about his face, living in her house — no ! not for his 
weight in gold. 

But with all this she was a good, kind-hearted little 
body, and an excellent wife to Vyse. Though she was con- 
tinually "dratting those young monkeys of boys" for the 
tricks they were as continually playing her ; and though 
she was always declaring and protesting that "one boy was 
more trouble than a dozen girls," still no one liked them 
better than she did; and so soon as the irritation of the 
moment had passed over no one laughed so heartily at 
their pranks. Indeed all the boys knew they had a good 
friend in her; and that the best way to get a half holiday, 
or be let off any punishment, was, as they said, to " carney 
over old Mother Vyse." 

As soon as the schoolmaster had sent the maid out of the 
room, Impey informed his sister of all that had happened, and 
the plans they had formed for getthig out of the dilemma. 
But Mrs. Vyse growing alarmed, recommended an imme- 
diate confession as the safest mode of proceeding ; and to 
strengthen her case, told her brother a long round-about 
story of how she had once forgiven Master Edward Rob- 
inson, for actually hiding in his trowser's pocket, the fat he 
was too dainty to eat, merely because he had told her the 
whole truth and confessed to her where he had put it. 
"And depend upon it, Sam," she continued, shaking her 
head, " you '11 find in the long run that ' honesty is by far 
the best policy,' as poor dear father you know used to 
say, and that truth — like murder — will out some time or 
other." 

"Yes, Annie's very right," said Vyse ; "'Magna est 
Veritas,' 1 " say the Latins, " ' etinevalebit' — d'yeunderstand ?" 

But her brother Sam, in answer, merely hinted at the 
total ruin such a course would bring upon the scholastic 
reputation of her husband Joseph ; while her husband 
Joseph informed her that it would be likely to cause her 
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brother Sara to leave his native land and busine=^. Where- 
upon she said she was sure she would at any time do all 
in her power to assist them both, though in this particular 
instance she begged of them to understand they must not 
blame her if certain people who were not a hundred 
miles from where she was standing burnt their fingers in 
the end, as she couldn't help thinking they would. 

The point once settled, Vyse requested her to have lunch 
ready in the study against their return. 

" In the study, indeed ! that I 'm sure you can't," ex- 
claimed Mrs. V indignantly. "Why you must be mad, 
Joseph, love, to propose such a thing when you know it's 
only just been cleaned, and it took Hannah all the morning 
to do it; and there I shall have that boy Hugh coming 
with his nasty dirty snowy boots all over my beautiful clean 
crumb-cloth. No, any place but that, Joe, dear, if you please.' 

"Well then, my darling," said Vyse, in a mild expostu- 
lating tone, " it's no matter to me ! Let it be in the parlor if 
you prefer it!" 

"That I'm certain it won't," again ejaculated Mrs. V., 
with great decision. " How you do talk to be sure ! 
Haven't I had all the carpets taken up, and hasn't it only 
just been scrubbed down ; and I '11 put it to you now, 
whether with that nasty rheumatism of your's, flying about 
you as it has been all the last week, you'd like to sit down 
to your lunch with the boards all wet under your feet." 

"Well then, Annie, put it in the dining-room," said 
Impey, laughing; "surely there must be one room in the 
house fit to go into." 

"Lor', Sam, I do wish you 'd talk about what you under- 
stand," cried the little woman ; "you may be very clever at 
law, but you know no more than a child, about the manage- 
ment of a great big house like this. Only just go and 
look into the dining-room now ; and you'll see all the forms 
and tables piled up there, previous to my having the 
whole place thoroughly washed down. Besides, there's no 
fire there, and I m sure I 'm not going to have one lit in 
those stoves just after they 've been so beautifully black- 
leaded as they have." 
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" There ! it 's no use talking, Annie ! " said Vyse, biting 
his lips with suppressed annoyance, "we are in a hurry now, 
and must have lunch somewhere when we come back ; so 
pray don't say any more about it, my dear." 

" Well if you must, Joe, my love, I suppose you must," 
replied the good lady, sighing, " though where on earth 
I 'm to put you I 'in sure I don't know. And now I come 
to think of it, I really believe I've got nothing in the house 
to give you !" 

"Why there's the remains of that leg of mutton, my 
love," said Vyse, petulantly. 

" Then you can't have it," answered Mrs. V with firm- 
ness ;" that I intended for the servants' dinner. Really 
you go on as if there was a butcher's shop next door, and 
I 'm sure I can't spare any of the maids to go dawdling 
their time away in fetching anything from Labern's just 
now; and even if I could, Cook hasn't got time to get it 
ready. You know, as well as I do, it s Wednesday, and 
she 's all her stone passage and that big back yard to clean, 
and I 'm quite certain that s as much as she can manage. 
Besides, it serves you right ; for as I 've told you over and 
over again, you ought not to go asking people to stop with- 
out first consulting me." 

"Really, Annie," said Vyse, getting angry, "you should 
remember it's your own brother." 

" Well Sam knows me well enough by this time, not to 
think of taking offence at what I'm saying," she replied 
pertly. " I dare say his own wife says the same thing to 
him. By the bye, I hope the poor dear has got over that 
nasty attack of low spirits she had, Sam." 

" Oh yes, she 's all right," answered Sam, impatiently. 
"Come on, Vyse, we 've no time to spare. But stop! 
now I think of it, let 's have some wine, will you, Annie ? and 
as little of that good wholesome table beer of yours as 
possible." 

On this Mrs. Vyse, with a good eye to economy, asked her 
brother whether he had ever tasted her " red currant." But 
Impey informed her he had not, and moreover that he had no 
wish at present to make the experiment; whereupon she told 
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him that he need not turn up his nose at it, for she was 
celebrated for her red currant, as she never put less 
than two gallons of the very best British brandy, that could 
be had for love or money, into every eighteen gallon cask. 
Jmpey, nevertheless, clung to a glass of sherry ; so Mrs. 
Vyse stated that she wasn't going to give sherry indeed, 
to the boy, for that if currant wine wasn't good enough 
for him, he might go without. To this Tmpey assented, 
for it struck him, that the brandy in the article would, make 
it quite strong enough for what he wanted. 

Then, as soon as the schoolmaster had brushed and 
spruced himself up a bit, they both sallied out in search of 
young Hugh. 

They found the youth skating on a pond at the other 
end of the heath, hard at work, trying to cut a figure of 
eight, and by the snow on his knees, it was evident Hugh 
was far from being well up in his "cyphering" on the ice. 
Vyse had to shout two or three times before the lad heard 
him 

As the boy came skating up to them, it was easy to 
see that — fine, strapping lad as he was — he had not yet done 
growing. For the sleeves of his jacket — though it was far 
from old — were tight and above his wrists, while his trowsers 
had become so short for him, that they shewed his socks 
above his bluchers. He looked taller too than he really was, 
not only from the slimness of his figure, but also from his 
wearing a jacket that scarcely reached to his waist. 

No sooner did he see that Doctor Vyse was accompanied 
by Mr. Impey than the boy colored up and grew so nervous 
and bashful, that he slackened his pace as he advanced to- 
wards them, with his large black eyes cast on the ground. 
Not that he had any objection to the lawyer, — for Impey 
was generally liked by the boys. But since Hugh had been a 
mere child, he had never been, a week, absent from the school, 
and he was so little accustomed to the society of strangers, 
that one could not speak to him without the blood mount- 
ing to his cheeks. Mrs. Vyse — who not only liked the boy 
for the gentleness of his nature and the prettiness of his 
face, but also from the fact of his parents being so far away — 

d 2 
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had taken aim under her especial care ; and the lad, from 
being always with her, and nearly secluded from the world, 
had acquired more the ways of a woman than a man. Indeed 
she often laughingly told him " he was so timid that she 
•was sure he was meant for a girl instead of a boy." 

E ven among his schoolfellowsHugh seemed to want the for- 
wardness and recklessness of boyhood ; but with strangers it 
took a long time, and great familiarity, before his diffidence 
left him. For having passed almost all his life under 
a sense of authority, the poor East Indian scarcely dared 
to hold an opinion of his own. He had never known 
the genial influence of home, for he had left it at so 
early an age that his memory could not reach back so far 
as even to figure his father and mother to his imagination ; 
and his recollection of his infancy consisted merely of some 
vngue and indistinct notion he had of a black nurse, and 
something about the ship that had brought him over to 
England. He knew his mother was dead, but how or when 
he had been deprived of her, he could not recall. The first 
creature he could remember having loved was his school- 
fellow, Walter Farquhar, who had runaway. For their lots 
were alike, and they were the only two who never went home 
for the "Vacation;'' so they had become cronies from the 
first. But now, even he was gone, and poor Hugh was pass- 
ing the desolate holidays alone at the school. 

As the boy reached the bank, Vyse again assumed 
the scholastic dignity he had laid aside before Impey. 
" Come, Burgoyne," he said, speaking as he usually did 
on such occasions, slightly in his throat, "you must 
give over skating for the present; you're wanted at home. 
Here 's a gentleman come to see you.'' 

" You recollect me, dou't you, my young Dutchman?" 
asked Impey, patting the boy on the head. 

" Oh yes, sir ! you re Mr. Impey, Mrs. Vyse's brother, 
please sir," said the lad, blushing, as he stooped down to 
unfasten his skates. 

" To be sure I am, my man ! I 'm the fellow that can 
always get you the half-holiday's, can't I ?" replied Impey, 
as he playfully dug his finger into the boy's side, and made 
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that peculiar noise out of the corner of his mouth, which 
is so much like the opening of a bottle of ginger-beer. 
Poor Hugh expected the friendly poke was intended 
for a cuff on the head, and starting back, put up his 
arm to ward it off. Seeing this, the lawyer exclaimed — 
" Ha ! ha ! what you thought I was going to hit you, you 
rogue, eh ! and if I had, you 'd have shewn fight, would 
you ? Well, come on then ! I don't think a round or two 
would do us any harm this cold weather." So Impey began 
squaring and dancing round Hugh, who hardly knew whether 
to take it in earnest or jest. After having indulged in this 
exercise for a second or two, the lawyer cried out — " Now, 
Hugh ! mind your eye !" and as if by accident, struck the 
pompous doctor, who was standing very stifly by, such a 
smart back-handed blow on the chest, that poor Vyse turning 
pale, dropped his cane, and gasped for breath. 

The boy endeavoured to restrain his laughter, but at 
last it burst out all the more violently ; so that he was 
obliged to cough and bend down and pretend to be undo- 
ing the straps of his skates. 

"Here, put your foot upon my knee, Hugh ; your hands 
are cold. Let me take your skates off for you," said Impey, 
determined to lose no opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the lad. 

" Oh no ! thank you, sir," answered the boy, blushing 
scarlet, and with his eyes cast on the ground, " only the 
strap's come off behind, please sir; so I was obliged to tie 
them on with a bit of string, and it 's got wet with the snow, 
sir. I '11 soon cut it, thank you, sir." 

" What ! are these the best skates you 've got, Hugh ? " 
asked Impey, as he held them at arms length and twisted 
them round to examine them. Then, as the three com- 
menced walking homewards, he went on saying — "Well, 
in those things you would be like me, Hugh, when I was 
a skater — never able to get beyond a spread eagle. Now," 
continued he, as the boy modestly laughed, " if I was to 
give you half-a-sovereign for a Christmas box, you 'd go 
buying anew Virgil with it, you would, you sly young rogue 
— you know you would," 
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" No, I 'd buy a new pair of skates, if you please, sir," 
innocently answered young Burgoyne, his eyes sparkling 
at the idea of getting so large and unexpected a " tip." 

" Hush — sh — sh," whispered Impey, nudging him with 
his elbow, and pointing to Vyse. " You mustn't let him 
hear you say that, or he '11 go telling us both to hold our 
hands out, and giving us a little bit of ' virumque cano,' 
ha ! ha !" Then drawing out his purse, and giving the lad 
the money, he added in a loud voice — " There is the half- 
sovereign for the new Virgil you want to buy, Burgoyne.'' 

Thus Hugh and Tmpey grew to be the best of friends, 
and the bashful boy begau even to look in the lawyer's face 
when he spoke to him. Indeed, the marvel would have 
been, if so expert a man of the world and so quick a reader of 
character as Impey was, had failed to make the boy like him. 

All the way home the lawyer kept asking Hugh such 
questions as would be likely to please him, such as — 
" which boy was cock of the school?'' and "how he liked 
' stick-jaw,' and 'sky-blue?'" — now inquiring " who was 
the best hand at rackets ?" and wanting to know " how many 
Hugh would give him, if they had a game together bye and 
bye" — then telling him funny anecdotes of his own school- 
boy days, and going over a variety of old Latin puns, in the 
style of " Caesar entering Gaul" — " summd dili[)entid , ' — 
"outside the diligence." Sometimes he would ask the 
hoy whether he could spell Constanti-»o-ple yet. And 
when he found Hugh was aware of the catch, he 'd exclaim 
— " Ah ! you re too sharp for me, you good-looking j'oung 
dog you'' — and immediately propose a game of " I one my 
mother." This, too, Impey would so manage, that it should 
fall upon him to say—-" I eight my mother," whereupon 
Hugh would burst out laughing, and the lawyer would scratch 
his head and say "he didn't mean that — and vow he 'd have 
it all over again." Every now and then, too, he would drop 
behind — while old Vyse, cane in hand, stalked on — 
and begin squaring with his fists at the schoolmaster's 
back, whispering to young Burgoyne that, " he 'd pitch 
into him directly, if Hugh would only stand by him." Or 
else he 'd twist up a paper pigtail, and creeping softly up 
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to the doctor, quietly slip it under his coat-collar, to 
the boy's great enjoyment. Once he made a snow- 
ball, and after going through a variety of threatening atti 
tudes to the stately schoolmaster, threw it at him, and 
lodged it just above the nape of his neck. Before 
the angry and shivering Vyse could turn round, 
Impey was shaking his fist at some boy in the distance, 
crying out — "How dare you do that, you rascal ?" while 
Hugh was cramming his handkerchief into his mouth to 
prevent himself bursting with laughter. So that by the 
time they reached Minerva House, Hugh thought Impey 
the " jolliest old cock" he had ever met with. 

On their return, the table was ready laid for lunch, and 
while the boy went to wash his hands and brush his clothes, 
before Mrs. Vyse made her appearance, Impey and Yyse 
were left alone in the library. The lawyer nibbed his hands 
with glee at his apparent success, and pulling up his shirt- 
collar with a triumphant jerk, said to the schoolmaster — 
" Talk of your management of youth ! Bless you, you know 
nothing about it ! Look at me, now \ I can do anything 
I please with them, you see. It 's all very fine for you to 
prate about your moral training — but what is it after all '? 
Why such mere cobweb stuff, that I walk in, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour, you see, sweep away all that it has 
taken you upwards of a dozen years to do. Moral training! 
ha ! ha ! Pshaw ! I could make that boy tell any lie for 
me — and so could any one, indeed— that is to say, if they 
had only got the sense to set about it in the right way." 

" I grant, my dear Sam," replied Vyse, crossing his two 
forefingers, and lookingintensely learned, as he put his head 
a little on one side like an owl's, " you are a wonderful man ! 
with a profound knowledge of the workings of the human 
heart. But still, as I said before, I should as soon expect 
the earth to open and swallow me up, as to hear that lad 
consent to become a willing party to any fraud," and as he 
said this, he tapped his fingers furiously together. "You 
don't know the noble nature of that youth, Sam, I grant 
he is particularly sensible to any kindness ; but," he con- 
tinued, laying great emphasis on each word, " you '11 
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find in the end — notwithstanding all your arts — it will be be- 
yond your power — much as I reverence your genius — to in 
duce that boy to swerve — even a hair's breadth — from the 
right path." 

" Well, old fellow, we shall see — we shall see," said the 
lawyer, laughing incredulously." By the bye, though, I '11 
just trouble you for five shillings — the moiety of that half 
sovereign I invested on our joint account in the youth." 

" I really can't see I 've anything to do with it," replied 
Vyse, drawing back with a look of injured innocence. 
" No ! no ! that was your own speculation. Besides, let 's 
see how the affair turns out first ; and I can't help saying 
that as yet, it only seems to me, like so much money thrown 
in the dirt ; for I must repeat that the lad — " 

" There ! come, don't for goodness sake let us have any 
more of that twaddle," interrupted Impey, in a tone of dis- 
gust, as he turned his nose up and walked to the window. 
" You had better keep your beggarly five shillings, if you re 
not man enough to go halves." 

" Moreover, Mr. Impey," said the doctor, with dignity, 
lifting up his coat tails and taking his stand before the fire. 
" I must beg of you for the future, to be a little more re- 
spectful in your behaviour to me before the pupils. I 'm 
sure the way you went on towards me this morning, was 
perfectly disgraceful. How must it have looked to strangers, 
I should like to know ?" he said, growing warm, and throw- 
ing his arms out, " and what do you think the world says? 
Why, they hold as I do, with the immortal Juvenal, that 
' Nil dictu focdum visuque' — nothing improper, either in 
word or deed, remember — 'Jicbj liniina tangat, intra quae 
puer est,' should be allowed where boys are. Besides, 
snow-balls melting down one's back, are as unpleasant as 
I believe they are — unheal thy. Then again — " 

But Impey, hearing the footsteps of Hugh Burgoyne in 
the passage, cut short the doctor's appeal, by exclaiming in a 
loud and distinct voice, " Yes, as you were saying, Doctor 
Vyse, young Burgoyne certainly does appear to be a very in- 
telligent and well disposed youth. What ! Hugh, my boy 
back so soon ! well, you don't take long about your toilet !' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Once at lunch, Impey began again "with renewed vigour 
— the schoolmaster, according to his instructions, saying as 
little as possible. 

" I m afraid it 's very poor fare for you, Sam," said 
Mrs. Vyse as they sat down ; " it 's only some cold mut- 
ton and pickles. But it 's your own fault, and serves you 
right, for not letting me know you were coming — so don't 
complain." 

" Pack o'nonsense, Ann ! It 's capital ! capital ! " re- 
turned Impey, spreading his napkin over his lap ; " Hugh 
and I will soon shew you whether we can eat cold mut- 
ton, or not." Then addressing the hoy, he added with a 
grin, " Which do you like best now — walnuts, or rods in 
pickle, eh ? — Rods, I lay my life, ha ! ha ! ha ! doesn't he, 
doctor ? ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" He 's a very good boy," answered Vyse, gravely, as 
he stretched over to reach the fresh butter. " Thank 
goodness we haven't much use for the birch here." 

" O-o-o-oh ! he may tell that to the marines, mayn't he, 
Hugh?" cried Impey, nudging the boy; and as he saw 
the lad afraid to laugh before the schoolmaster, he added, 
" Come, don't mind him ! Bless you, he daren't touch you 
whilst I J m here. Now how many dozen of you did he 
flog last half— eh ?" 

Hugh only blushed, and simpered in reply. 
"Lor! Sam," exclaimed his sister, lifting up the carving 
knife and fork, with her surprise, " how you do go on, to 
be sure ! I declare you 're as bad as ever ! 

•' Halloo, Hugh ! who says that you and I are not to 
have a glass of wine together?" ejaculated Impey, filling 
up the glasses. But observing that the boy merely sipped 
his, the lawyer slapped him on the back, saying, " There, 
drink it up, old fellow ! It isn't sky blue ! Why you 're 
not half a man ; one would think you were in love. 
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Hey-day now, you needn't blush, or egad, I shall begin to 
suspect you are — a rosy-cheeked black-eyed good looking 
young dog like you ! I know you can go breaking girls' 
hearts as if they were crockery-ware. Now I '11 lay my life 
you 've been pitching letters with stones in them over the 
wall, to the young ladies, at Miss Newstead's, next door 
— haven't you, you rogue 1" 

Hugh colored up to his eyes, almost painfully, and 
looked confusedly at Mrs. Vyse. On this, the lawyer 
dexterously shifted his ground for awhile, and to give the 
timid lad more courage, laughingly said, " Come, another 
glass of wine, Hugh; here's your jolly good health, old 
fellow." And when he had made the little fellow finish 
his glass again, and had silenced Mrs. Vyse, who was 
about to protest against the quantity of wine her brother 
was forcing the youth to drink, Impey went on. "Well, 
but about these girls — there 's nothing to be ashamed of, 
we have all done it in our time, Hugh. Bless you, there's 
old Vyse here — you wouldn't think it to look at hirn — 
but he was a deuce of a fellow among the petticoats." 

"My dear Sam," cried Mrs. Vyse, considerably alarmed 
at the turn the conversation was taking, and fearing lest 
her brother might be injudicious enough to let out to the 
boy certain family secrets, that she had long since forgiven, 
and almost forgotten. " What are you talking about, my 
love ?" 

" Upon my word, it 's true, Hugh," added the wily law- 
yer. " I recollect the time when he used to come figged 
out so grand in his cocked hat and pantaloons, and long- 
tailed coat, courting my sister Annie here, now — let me see 
■ — yes — now, near upon sixty years ago." 

" Sixty years, indeed ! sixty years !" indignantly inter- 
rupted Mrs. Vyse, jumping up from her seat ; " Why you 
good-for-nothing great big story, you i — sixty years ! wher 
you know as well as I do, that we haven't been married 
twenty yet !" 

" There, you see, Hugh, they can't stand a joke about 
their age. It 's a tender point with them all. But we 're 
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forgetting that little golden-haired love of yours, next 
door." 

" Lor', Sam," again exclaimed Mrs. Vyse, frowning, 
and trying to stop the lawyer's mouth with her hand, " for 
Heaven's sake don't go putting such ideas into the child's 
head." 

" Come, you attend to the mutton, Annie, and leave us 
alone," Impey answered, half angrily, as he arranged his 
neckerchief. " Come, Hugh, we '11 drink the young 
lady's health. What 's her name — eh — Emily ? " 

" No, sir," sheepishly answered the lad. 

" Oh, Rosa ! " cried the lawyer, dexterously twisting 
the boy's answer to his own purpose. " Well then, here 's 
Miss Rosa's good health ; mind, a bumper ! and no heel-taps 
this time you know." 

And so the lawyer went on, laughing and drinking with 
the hoy, and inventing all kinds of merry excuses, for 
"just another glass," until by the time the lunch was re- 
moved the youth's eyes twinkled again, and his cheeks 
grew as red as cricket balls, under the influence of the 
potent currant wine, while he became more and more talk- 
ative, and bolder and bolder with each fresh glass that 
Impey plied him with, and now unblushingly laughed 
outright at all the practical jokes the lawyer for the 
lad's amusement kept playing off upon the cautious Yyse. 
Indeed, whenever the schoolmaster shewed the least dis- 
position to speak, he was silenced by a good kick from 
his brother-in-law, under the table. Mrs. Vyse, however, 
was not so easily quieted. It was as much as Impey could 
do, through her interference, to fill up the lad's glass each 
time he pressed him to take wine — and when, despite of 
her, the lawyer had done so, she would hardly allow the 
boy to empty it. First, she would seize the decanter, de- 
claring she would not sit by and see such " goings on." As 
soon as Impey had wheedled it back from her, she would 
run away with Hugh's glass, and not part with it until the 
doctor had knitted his " fine brows" at her, and the lawyer 
had taken her aside, and spoken to her very seriously, 
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asking her whether she wished to bring her husband to the 
bar of the Old Bailey or not. 

At length, Impey thinking the boy sufficiently primed 
for his purpose, gave as his last toast, " Our absent 
friends — the birch included." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Hugh outright, " I '11 drink 
that precious soon. Here 's • our absent friends, the birch 
included.' " 

The boy's glass was no sooner empty, than Impey, 
with a solemn shake of the head, and a deep sigh, said, 
" By the bye, talking of absent friends, Hugh, do you 
recollect young Walter Farquhar?" 

" Oh yes, sir," answered Hugh ; " he ran away the 
year I got into the fourth class, sir. He and I were 
cronies. You were his guardian, weren't you, Mr. 
Impey?" 

"Yes, my dear lad !" said Impey, sorrowfully, resting 
his head in his hand. " And many a sleepless night that 
ungrateful boy has caused me. But the worst of it is, his 
poor old father is coming over to England, and I don't 
know what on earth will become of him when he hears of 
Walter's conduct. I never knew a man so fond of his son. 
The deal of good, too, that fine old gentleman has done in 
his time. Ha-ah ! it '11 break his heart when he learns 
all about it, I know." 

" What ! do you think it will kill him, Mr.Impey, sir? " 
said Hugh, with emotion. 

Mrs. Vyse frowned and shook her head at her brother ; 
but feared to say a word. 

" Aye, my boy, that I do," answered the lawyer, with 
his eyes intently fixed upon the plate where the fresh but- 
ter had once been ; " or what 's worse, I shouldn't be 
surprised, if he ended his days in a mad-house. You see, 
Walter was his only son," he continued, appealing to 
Hugh, " and to tell you the truth, I knew how the poor 
grey-headed old soldier had set his whole sold on the boy, 
and I hadn't the heart, when Walter ran away, to write over 
and tell the brave veteran how his son had turned out.. 
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Besides, I thought, you know, Hugh, that the scapegrace 
would get tired out, and come back, some fine morning, 
sorry for all he had done ; so as there was no good in 
plaguing his father about, what I fancied at the time, 
was only a boyish freak, why I made up my mine 1 ., for poor 
dear Walter's sake, to keep his whole conduct a secret 
from the fine old gentleman." 

" It was very good of you, I'm sure, Mr. Impey, sir," 
joined in Hugh, growing interested in the tale. 

" Ah ! my dear boy," continued Impey, whose melan- 
choly increased in proportion with the interest he saw he 
excited in young Burgoyne, " our love often leads us blind 
mortals into sad difficulties. For you see, the worst of it 
is, Mr. Farquhar will be in town to-morrow, and expects 
me to take his boy to him, and — I will only ask you now 
— what am I to do?" 

Mrs. Vyse here threw up her eyes towards the first floor, 
but whether in pity for the elder Farquhar, or in horror at 
her brother's duplicity, remains a mystery. The school- 
mastermerelyremarked, "itwas very sad," and received, un- 
der the table, such a stamp on his corn from Impey, who 
feared that he was going to spoil all by his interference, that 
the doctor's face wore an expression of heart-rending grief, 
which was fortunately very apropos to the sentiment. 

Hugh asked whether there was no possibility of 
finding Walter, and said he was sure if Doctor Vyse would 
only let him, he would do anything he could to help Mr. 
Impey — that he would." 

" Bless you, my good dear boy ! I know you would," said 
Impey, shaking Hugh violently by the hand, and wiping 
away, with a theatrical dash, a pretended tear from his eye. 
" But where are we to seek him ? Where are we to go 
for him ? There s no time. If we had a week, perhaps 
it might be done. Ha-ah ! indeed ! indeed ! I know not 
how to act. It will bring the poor old man's hairs in 
sorrow — But stay ! " — he exclaimed, looking wildly at 
the mustard pot, and quickly tapping his forehead with 
the tips of his fingers — " a gleam of sunshine breaks in 
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upon me i " he said hurriedly, gasping with, apparent emo- 
tion as he spoKe. "1 see a plan by which you — yes you ! 
young as you are — may save your friend's father from an 
untimely grave. What say you ? Will you do it 1 " and 
he seized hold of the boy's hands, and pressing them be- 
tween his, turned his head away as he spoke the last words. 

Mrs. Vyse sighed in pity for her poor Hugh ; hut the 
boy construed it into pity for poor Walter, and with- 
out answering Impey, looked inquiringly towards Dr. 
Vyse. 

" That 's right, good lad," continued the lawyer, with 
enthusiastic approbation. " I see what is going on within 
you. You are seeking for the countenance of your faith- 
ful preceptor, conscious that he would counsel you to no 
wrong. And can he in so good a cause object ? No ! " 
Whereupon he gave the faithful preceptor such a violent 
kick under the table, that the tears started into his eyes, 
and Vyse was enabled to reply with much real feeling, 
" That in so good a cause he certainly could not object," 
adding, with his usual love of platitudes, " Virtue was the 
only path which led to happiness ; or as the Koman satirist, 
Juvenal, had beautifully said, ' Semita ccrte' — you see, 
by ccrte, the poet has no doubt at all about it, Hugh — r 
' tranquiUce )>ev rirtutt'mjmtet, unica vitce,' " 

On this, Hugh told Impey that he would do anything 
that lay in his power to serve Walter's father. 

" That 's nobly said !" exclaimed the attorney, slapping 
him on the shoulder. Then immediately he proceeded to 
inform Hugh how he wished him to personate his old 
schoolfellow, Walter, for a week or so, or until such 
time as thev could find out the runaway ; and he con- 
cluded by telling the boy that it would be a nice holi- 
day for him, which Impey was sure Hugh deserved. 
Besides, it could not be pleasant stopping at school 
all alone as he was, during the vacation ; and more- 
over, the old man would be sure to give him lots of 
pocket-money, and take him about with him to all the 
sights of London, which, after living so long in India, 
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of course the Farquhar's would want to see ; and that 
even when Walter returned, the good old gentleman would 
bless Hugh for his kindness, and no doubt would remem- 
ber him very handsomely in his will. " But what would 
these rewards be," added the lawyer, " compared with the 
far higher one, that Hugh would derive from the appro- 
bation of his own conscience." 

"Yes, indeed!" ejaculated Vyse, with another of the 
learned tritenesses that he delighted to indulge in " what 
is so beautiful as to have what Horatius Flaccus has 
eloquently called Mens sibi conscia recti." 

All this pleased Hugh extremely, who believing that 
he was really going to perform an act of great benevolence, 
said, " Besides, you know Mr. Impey, if the Farquhars 
got to like me, I could say a good word for Walter when 
you brought him back. And my father said in his last 
letter he didn't think he should be over here before four 
years to come — didn't he, Dr. Vyse ? And I never was at 
a Theatre yet — and some of the boys say the Pantomimes 
are such jolly things, I should like to see one so. Oh 
I don't mind it a bit ! It will be a jolly good spree. I dare 
say too they '11 buy a pony for me, and won't it be 
jolly just to go out riding on horseback as Colin Chapman 
does every day." 

Then the lawyer and the doctor drank the health of Mr 
Farquhar and his new son, and arranged how Dr. Vyse 
should bring Hugh up to Impey's office on the morrow, 
so that, he might cram as much law into his head as he 
could in half-an-hour ; for Impey told young Burgoyne 
that to screen Walter he had actually been obliged to 
make old Farquhar believe his son was articled in his 
office. 

Impey had risen to go, and had shaken Hugh heartily 
by the hand, when Mrs. Vyse informed them, in a peevish 
tone, that if it wasn't for her they would spoil the whole 
business. "How, she would merely ask them, was the 
boy ever to go as Walter Farquhar, with all his linen 
marked ' Hugh Buegoyne V Why everything would be 
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found out in a minute — and serve them right too she'd 
say." 

The doctor, to soothe his Annie, complimented her on 
her foresight, and Impey observed that " none hut a wife 
and a mother would ever have thought of such a thing." 
Then giving her a sovereign, he requested her to get a 
couple of shirts, socks, and what not, and mark them 
just so as to do for the present. 

This Mrs. Vyse, after some coaxing and complimenting, 
promised to attend to, observing that perhaps she might 
be able to find some of the handkerchiefs, and other things, 
that Walter had left at the school when he ran away — 
though the shirts and nightgowns she was sure never could 
be got to fit a big boy like Hugh. 

Suddenly, as Impey heard the horn of the approaching 
omnibus, he jumped up from his seat, and putting on his 
invariable napless white hat, with its narrow brim, turned 
up with green, the lawyer took an affectionate leave of 
his sister, and invoking a blessing on Hugh, departed, 
saying to Vyse as they walked towards the garden-gate, 
Come now, I '11 just trouble you for that five shillings, 
Master Joseph, since you've seen how the affair has turned 
out." As the doctor reluctantly handed the silver over 
to him, Impey added, " How about your moral training 
now, eh ? But joking aside, Joe, you must be with me first 
thing to-morrow morning. I shall be at the office at 
nine ; and you know if we don't give the boy a smattering 
of law before he goes to the Farquhars, they will see 
through it all." 

Here the omnibus drew up, and Impey jumped in. 
But while the schoolmaster was still standing at the gate, 
the lawyer let down the side window, and thrusting out 
his head, shouted, as the coach moved off, " Pray mind 
and don't be late, whatever you do, there 's a good 
fellow." 
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CHAPTER V. 



The chambers of Mr. Samuel Impey were situato in 
that small gusset of clingy buildings, let in between the 
streets of Wych and Holywell, and christened by its hare- 
brained architect Lyon's Inn. To those unskilled in legal 
mysteries, the place had the appearance of a blind alley in 
a higher walk of life, and seemed to have been originally 
intended for a little colony of cockney hermits or hypocon- 
driacs, who having grown disgusted with the busy hum of 
Regent-street, might here have enjoyed a quietude com- 
pared to which the heart of a forest would have been posi- 
tive uproar ; for shut up in this empty tank of an Inn, they 
might have lived as secluded and unsocial as oysters. 

As you enter the long, dark, square passage which leads 
to the Inn, you feel as if you were walking down the tube 
of a camera obscura. The first thing that strikes you on 
reaching the narrow oblong courtyard, is the little crop of 
grass growing up between the paving stones, and which 
gives it the appearance of a field with the ringworm. 

In the centre of the court stands a lonely lamp, and you 
are astonished to find the enlightenment of gas has reached 
even this primitive quarter ; for it is exactly one of those 
dreary spots that you would expect to see still fondly cling- 
ing to the dark ages of oil. There is a legend in black 
letter in which " v' dranmige of g e fmntfotofg of v 3 chant* 
icvcS," is once alluded to, but on inquiry of the porter we 
find that he is wholly unacquainted with any such tradition; 
and judging by the windows themselves, any unprejudiced 
person would certainly be inclined to place little faith in the 
story ; for the dust of ages has settled so thickly upon the 
panes, that they look more like old cracked slates than 
squares of glass ; and it is only with great difficulty and a 
lorgnette, that one is able to read the bills which tell you that 
nine-tenths of " these desirable chambers" are "to let.' 

Nor is the illustrious Inn of Lyon's without its 
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mysteries. To the right of its verdant and exceedingly 
knubbly court-yard, runs a long low building, which is one 
of the greatest riddles of modern architecture. It is im- 
possible to say whether it is an " outhouse" or the " Dining- 
liall " — whether, in fact, it is dedicated to . the cleaning of 
knives and forks, or the dirtying of them. The leads of this 
eccentric pile form a delightful balcony to the windows of 
the back drawing-rooms (if there be such things) belonging 
to the houses of Holywell-street ; and the Israelites en- 
camped in that quarter, have, with a love of ornament pecu- 
liar to their tribe, endeavoured to throw a floral grace over the 
barren waste of gutter. Even here, though, the son of Judah's 
love of dealing with " left-off articles,'' gives ari incongruous 
quaintness to the mode of floriculture adopted in the back 
settlements of Lyon's Inn. Beside one window may be seen 
roses blooming in a worn-out fish kettle ; beside another, 
geraniums flowering in a broken wash-hand basin ; while a 
third boasts several fine healthy specimens of the sweet pea 
ia a leaky slop pail. 

Mr. Samuel Impey was the only professional man in the 
Inn, and even he followed the law principally as a convenient 
means of increasing his rate of interest on the bills he 
loved to discount ; for the occupants of the other chambers 
were half-pay captains, and " men about town," who liked the 
quarter— first, because it allowed them to come home at any 
hour and in any state they pleased, without being subject to 
a landlady's impertinent remarks — and secondly, because it 
afforded them all the shabby gentility and bachelor conveni- 
ence of chambers, at the lowest possible rate. 

To this melancholy spot came Dr. Vyse and young Hugh 
Burgoyne, according to Impey's appointment. The pas- 
sage leading to the legal parlour in which the lawyer 
carried on his business, was so dark, that Hugh, unaccus- 
tomed to the place, could hardly see the little knocker — -like 
a note of interrogation in brass — that Vyse immediately laid 
bold of. 

The door opened with a click, and they walked along the 
dusky corridor to the clerks' office. This was a large half 
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furnished room at the back of the chambers, with a win- 
dow which was originally intended to have enjoyed a look- 
out into Wych-street, but which the passing carts and 
cabs had so bespattered with mud, that it would have re« 
quired a spade to have enabled you to have caught a glimpse 
of anything outside. However, you still had the benefit 
of hearing the rattle of all the vehicles in the street, and 
even felt the room vibrate as they went by, so that it 
was almost one person's time to pick up the rulers and 
wafer-stamps that kept continually rolling off thed esk. 

As Vyse and Hugh entered the clerks' office, two young 
gentlemen let fall their coat-tails, and skipped away from 
before the fire. Scampering behind the railed partition 
which separated a large sloping desk from the other part 
of the room, they jumped on their high stools, and though 
writhing under the heat of their scorched pantaloons, were 
immediately so hard at work, that it was evident their in- 
dustry was intended more for show than profit. 

By these young gentlemen's exuberance of nose and lip, 
they plainly belonged to the sons of Judah, and they wore 
the bright blue satin scarfs and tight splay-footed polished 
boots, and breguet watch-keys dangling from their waist- 
coat pockets, so peculiar to the tribe. Their curly black 
hair too was so greasy, that it looked as if it had been fried 
in oil, and their coats were so seedy and shiny at the elbows 
and collars, that the extreme shabbiness of this part of 
their apparel, formed a strange and striking contrast to the 
extreme showiness of the other. 

On the opposite side of the desk two bright green sport- 
ing cut-away coats (evidently the property of the dashing 
young Israelites') were hanging above an impudent, careless- 
looking boy who was nibbing an extremely difficult pen, 
while he leered at the visitors as they came in. By his short, 
rusty, but well-brushed trowsers — which were strapped 
so tight over his brown-looking bluchers, that he was 
obliged to keep his legs straight out on the rail underneath 
the desk — you knew immediately that he was the clerk of 
ail work, or " fag" of the office, who was expected to appear 
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always "clean and respectable" on a salary that was scarcely 
sufficient to board and lodge him. 

One of the young Israelites handed Doctor Vyse the 
chair, and in an affected, thick voice directed " Dando — aw 
— to tell the Govenor — aw — that Doctor Vysh — wash tare 
— aw — ; " and having scented the room with patchouli by 
blowing his nose on " The Winner of the Dekby," he 
sauntered back to his seat and pretended to go on with the 
declaration "for money had and received," which was 
ostentatiously spread out before him — whilst in reality 
he was engaged in finishing the remainder of the cold 
fried sole, that he had sent young Dando out to fetch for 
his lunch. 

In a few minutes the lawyer came out from his room, 
talking to a tall broad-shouldered man with deep velvet 
collar and facings to his coat, and a nose almost as large 
as they are worn at masquerades, and which fully con- 
vinced you, when you heard Impey say, " Don't go yet, 
Abrahams," that the broad-shouldered man was the Abra- 
hams alluded to. 

"Halloo, Hugh, my boy! what have you come al- 
ready ? Why you 're here to a minute ; only look ! " said 
Impey, taking his watch from his waistcoat pocket and 
showing it to the lad. " If you go on in this way, my man, 
you'll be Lord Mayor of London soon. Just take Hugh 
into my room, will you, Vyse?" he added, turning to the 
Doctor, " and see if you can't find something to amuse him 
there — Annie all right, eh 1 " he inquired, as he pushed the 
schoolmaster through the green baize door through which 
he himself had just entered the office. 

Then turning to Abrahams, he said, " Now I '11 tell you 
what it is, Ikey. It 's useless talking ! we must have a 
writ out against that scoundrel Melton. I 've renewed 
that bill till I 'm tired, and to tell you the truth I rather 
fancy there 's something shakey in that quarter. You 
know no business can afford to go on paying such interest 
as that fellow gives. So I '11 put my name on the back of 
the bill, and send young Cohen with it over to you, and 
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pray go at him as hard as you can. Only mind the pro- 
ceedings must be all in your name, for you see, he 's a sort 
of relation of mine, and I don't want to offend the fellow 
you know. If you make haste now, your clerk will just 
catch him and can serve him before he goes out." And 
then having shaken Mr. Abrahams by the hand, Impey 
went back to his room. 

It was furnished and fitted up after the approved legal 
model. On one side was an old fashioned bookcase filled 
with volumes, all bound in yellow calf with bits of red 
leather on the back. On the other were three or four 
tiers of japan boxes, looking as if they had been co- 
lored with raspberry jam, against which children had been 
dabbing their fingers. Each of these boxes had painted 
in front of it, in large white letters, the names or initials 
of the most respectable of the clients. One, for instance, 

was labelled " The Countess of P ," another " The 

Epping Estate," a third was dedicated to " Smith s Exors," 
while a fourth held the deeds and papers of " K. P. N., 
Esq." At the end of the room was a pile of large pigeon- 
holes, or square cupboards, reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling, with doors in front of them, and each with a letter 
of the Alphabet painted upon it. These, however, were not 
devoted solely to the custody of papers; for in X Y Z 
was a wash-hand basin, jug, and towel, while under the 
title of " Miscellaneous," were secreted a small stock of 
sherry, a wine glass, a duster, and a corkscrew. 

Such was the place of business of Mr. Samuel Impey. 
The gentleman himself did not stand very high in the esti- 
mation of the members of the profession. Indeed, he was 
what is called a " sharp" practitioner. Having served his 
articles in the office of a " clever" attorney, he had, from 
the force of habit, learnt to consider (though doubtless " the 
wish was father to the thought") common law not as the 
perfection of common sense, but as the perfection of uncom- 
mon roguery. No one was so ready, as " Sam Impey" 
to take advantage of any quibble that the technicalities 
of his profession might afford him, or to avail himself of 
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any unconscious delay in " signing," " entering up," or 
" filing" any of the proceedings on the part of his op- 
ponent. If, however, at any time he was reproached for 
the sharpness of his practice, he would say with con- 
siderable speciousness, " Yon musn't blame me, my good 
sir, you must blame the law." 

And yet, in his heart, lmpey did not mean so badly as 
his acts appeared, or people delighted to make out. On 
the contrary, were a man's deeds to be judged by his inten- 
tions, he rather was a man of considerable virtue. No one 
ever took such pains as our lawyer to justify to himself 
every act he did. 

However wrong his conduct might seem to less prejudiced 
persons, at least, he always made out to himself that " he 
was doing merely what was right, and that — thank Heaven ! 
— he could lay his hand on his bosom, and say he was actu- 
ated only by the very best of motives." It is true that in 
moral matters the gentleman did not see perfectly straight \ 
but though other parties could not help observing how 
dreadfully he squinted in all such affairs, still, the poor 
man himself, like most other squinters, was almost uncon- 
scious of his infirmity. " Now people," he would say, 
" rail at me, and call me a grasping, grinding usurer, 
for taking a trumpery five-and-twenty per cent, interest 
upon my hard cash, and yet that scoundrel of an iron- 
monger, round the corner, is said to be an honest, upright, 
fair-dealing man, though the fellow has the impudence to 
charge me one shilling for a padlock that cost one penny 
making, and which, most likely, he got upon six months' 
credit into the bargain. But so the world wags : five-and- 
twenty per cent, per annum, is downright villany in a 
money lender, and twelve hundred per cent — per week, 
may he — only the fair hard-earned profits of a respectable 
tradesman." 

It was with the same kind of specious self-deceit, that 
the little lawyer had justified his conduct towards the pa- 
rents of \\ alter Farquhar. When first the lad ran away, 
-impey vowed he could not bring himself to write and tell 
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his father and mother that their boy had absconded from 
his guardianship ; so he made a grand excuse to himself, 
that it would be positively cruel to agonize a fine old sol- 
dier, by telling him that his son had gone goodness knew 
where — especially when the scapegrace, perhaps, was only 
playing truant for a week or two. Besides, there was no 
doubt, he said, Vyse had acted very wrongly in his treat- 
ment of the poor lad ; he (Impey) was very sorry busi- 
ness had prevented him from having had W alter home, as 
often as he would have liked. However, as matters had 
unfortunately turned out as they had, it was his duty — 
for the sake of his beloved sister Annie — to shield that 
man, Vyse, from ruin — though, Heaven knewj he richly de- 
served it. So he determined on letting the affair stand 
over for a while, and thought no more about it, until the 
half-yearly hundred pounds was paid into his banker's by 
the Farquhars' East-India agents. 

Then the lawyer certainly had a good long talk with 
himself, and held a council with his conscience as to what 
he ought to do with the money. At last, however, he 
agreed that — for Walter's sake — he wouldn't send it back 
for six manths ; but if at the end of that time, the young 
scoundrel hadn't chosen to make his appearance, why he 
would return the remittance with a letter — much as it 
might go against his feelings — acquainting Walter's parents 
with his disgraceful conduct. However, as he had a great 
regard for the Farquhars, he 'd take care that their money 
should not lie idle all that time ; and then when he did 
return it, he should have the pleasure of giving them five 
per cent, for it, so long as it had remained in his hands. 
Accordingly the next week he lent it on a bill to a young 
gentleman at Oxford, who was studying for the Church ; 
and then thanked Heaven that he *d, at last, had it in 
his power to serve old Farquhar — who he certainly must 
allow was as good and worthy a creature as ever drew 
breath. 

And so with every fresh instalment, the lawyer went on 
making some fresh grand excuse to himself for a further 
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delay in returning the remittances, for his love of money 
made him loth to part with them. Moreover, he felt that 
with every additional half-year, it became a more and 
more difficult matter for him to explain the reasons why 
he had so long retained possession of the money. Accord- 
ingly he lived on in the vague hope of the ungrateful 
young scoundrel some day turning up, somewhere or other, 
somehow ; until at length five years had slipped by, and 
the Attorney received a letter from the parents, stating 
they should like their boy to be articled to him. 

Then Impey felt that his conduct might bear a double 
construction jn the eyes of persons less generous than him- 
self; and people, he said, were always so ready to put bad 
constructions upon motives, that of course, he being a 
lawyer, couldn't expect to come off scot-free. Besides, 
he had received — yes ! goodness gracious ! — a thousand 
pounds, almost without knowing it, he was sure — and 
where on earth he was to get a small fortune like that from, 
at a moment's notice, was more than he could tell. Ah ! 
that was the worst of him, he was always getting himself 
into scrapes by serving other people. However, come what 
may, the business must stand over until he foreclosed— 
as he knew he should have to do shortly — upon that 
mortgage at Kingston. 

Accordingly, Impey determined — as matters had gone as 
far as they had — to tell what he called "a, white lie," and 
give the Farquhars to understand that he had done as they 
had requested. But, as he could not bring himself to take 
the premium they offered, he pretended, in the letter 
he sent back, to make his much respected friends a present 
of the lad's " articles," stamp and all ; for, thank Heaven ! 
he said to himself, he wasn't exactly the man to be guilty 
of such a downright fraud as to make them pay for them. 

But Impey's magnanimity was all to no purpose, 
for the only answer he received was a liberal supply of 
preserved ginger and hot pickles, together with an affecting 
letter, stating that the Farquhars would not allow him to 
be out of pocket by their son, and had consequently given 
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their agents orders to pay the sum of four hundred pounds 
into his banker's. This, of course, rendered the lawyer's 
situation more awkward than ever, and he found himself, in 
what he called such " a fix," that he thought the best thing 
to be done, under the circumstances, was to say nothing 
about it to anybody, and trust to the boy's being ulti- 
mately starved out, and obliged to come back whether he 
liked it or not. 

But when the letter came, informing him of the Far- 
quhars' arrival in England, he at once saw that unless he 
hit upon some desperate scheme for disguising the absence 
of young "Walter, he was a ruined man. 

At last, he thought of Hugh, and knowing that he 
could work upon Vyse in any way he liked, Impey, at 
once, devised the plan of passing the one boy off for the 
other ; but not feeling altogether certain of the success of 
his trick, there was an unusual nervousness in his man- 
ner that showed he was well aware of the consequences if 
detected. 

As soon as the three were alone in the lawyer's private 
room, the lawyer did his best to give young Burgoyne a 
bird's-eye view of an action at law. The Writ, the Declara- 
tion, the Brief, the Subpoenas, the Judgment and — the invari- 
able result of all — the Bill of Costs, were each in their turn 
produced and rapidly explained to the bewildered lad. In 
fact, by the end of his half-hour's course of instruction, he 
knew about as much of the elements of common law, as 
the new Postmaster-General usually acquires of the mys- 
teries and economy of the Post-office during his twenty 
minutes' tuition on the subject previous to his installation. 
But though Impey kept praising the boy for his rapid 
acquirement of legal knowledge, and told him every third 
minute, that, " if he only went on in that way, and 
buckled to it, he would undertake that his little man 
would be Lord Chancellor of England before he was 
many years older;" still, the timid Doctor felt convinced, 
from the boy's continual blunders, that the imposition 
evenr could pass undetected, and that he and his hard- 
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earned reputation would be ruined — just about tlie end of 
the vacation. Unable to rest quiet on his chair, he tried 
to examine the genealogical tree of Owen Gryffyth 
Llewellyn, the perpetual Chancery client, hut ultimately 
flew, in despair, to the bookcase, and tried to divert his 
attention by reading the titles on the backs of the books. 
Then he took one down ; but finding, on opening it, that 
it was "Petersdorff on Conspiracies," he hurriedly 
closed the ominous volume, and crossing to the window, 
beckoned Impey to him, as he wiped the perspiration from 
his bald head. 

The sharp-sighted lawyer immediately read what was 
passing in his brother-in-law Joseph's mind, and having 
requested " his little Dutchman " to step into the nextroom 
for a minute, turned savagely round upon Vyse, and said, 
angrily, " What the deuce is the matter with you ? Do 
yru want to frighten the lad out of his life? Why you 're 
as pale as lard ; and just at the time too when you know 
the boy wants all kind of encouragement. I never saw 
such a man ! Come ! you 'd better have a glass of sherry," 
he added, moving towards the private bin secreted under 
" Miscellaneous." 

" No, no, no ! Lord bless you, Sam, it 's more than I 
dare do at this time of the morning," replied Vyse, putting 
out his hand, and turning his head away with a shudder, 
as if a black draught were being offered to him. " If I 
were to take only one glass of it, I should have the blood 
rushing up into my poor head like soda-water from the 
fountain. Now, Sam," he continued, in an insinuating 
tone; "upon my word, I wish you would think well 
about what you 're doing. I 've slept on the matter, you 
see, and I 'd give a good deal if I could prevail upon you 
to make a clean breast of it, and confess the whole busi- 
ness. It would look so much better you know." 

" Yes, it would look much better, certainly," answered 
Impey, with a sneer, " to have your conduct exposed in 
every paper throughout the kingdom, under the title of 
' Brutal Ill-Treatment of a Boy by a Schoolmaster,' 
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and that just about the time too when you ought to be 
' begging to inform your numerous young friends,' in an 
advertisement in the Times, ' that the studies at Minerva 
House will be resumed on the Monday following.' Ugh ! 
I haven't patience with such a chicken-hearted old woman 
as you are, Joe! Here am I fagging my brains out, just 
to save you from perdition, or the workhouse — or even 
the hulks, may-be — and here you come wdiining and sni- 
velling to me, as if I was doing my best to ruin you. 
There ! take your hat and go home, for you 're not fit 
to be here." 

Impey took up the broad-brimmed beaver, and putting 
it on the doctor's head, hurried him to the clients' side- 
door, while the wretched schoolmaster clasped his hands and 
exclaimed with a groan, " Ah ! well can I now understand 
the truth of what that fine old Seneca says, ' G'alamitosus 
est animus;' dreadful is the state of that mind which is — 
what, Sam ? " and as he turned round inquiringly to the 
lawyer, the latter gave him a sturdy push into the pas- 
sage, just as Vyse was in the act of adding " why, 'futuri 
anxius,' to be sure." 

"Oh, bother you and your calamitosuses ! " said the 
indignant and unclassical Sam, locking the door. Then 
putting his head into the clerks' office, he called Hugh 
to him, and as the boy entered Impey slapped him play- 
fully on the back, and putting on his most amiable look, 
said, " Come on, Hugh, now we 've got rid of old Smell- 
fungus, we '11 have a regular jolly lark. Do yoii like jam 
tarts, old fellow?" he asked, with a wink. "Don't I 
just — that 's all," he added, smacking his lips and rub- 
bing his stomach. " Now I '11 tell you what — I '11 bet you 
what you like you won't get through a shilling's worth of 
pastry at Farrance's, while I 'm finishing a basin of mock- 
turtle." 

All the way tci the pastry-cook's, and all the time they 
were there, the lawyer made himself as familiar as he 
could with the boy, so as to encourage him; for Impey 
saw from Hugh's continual blushings and silence, that 
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now the lad was no longer under the influence of the potent 
red-currant wine, and the time drew nearer and nearer for 
his introduction to his pretended father and mother, he re- 
pented of what he had undertaken to do, and felt inclined, 
if he only dare, to get quit of it. 

It was as much as Impey could do to get poor young 
Burgoyne to eat even the most tempting boyish dainties. 
Laugh and jest as the lawyer might, the lad never so 
much as smiled in return, but, on the contrary, the tears 
were ready to stream from the corners of his eyes, as he 
sat silently by, downcast and afraid. 

When they sallied forth again, the lawyer took him by 
the hand, for he saw that if the lad only had an oppor- 
tunity he would be too glad to give him the slip. So 
Impey, as he walked with him, held his hand fast 
locked in his, and kept stopping, now to show him some 
picture shop, and now to tell him some joke. As a last 
resort, he bought him a six-bladed knife of one of the men 
in the street. But all his efforts were thrown away, for 
when they reached the door of the hotel, at which the 
Farquhars were staying, poor Hugh could bear his fears 
no longer, and drawing back, as Impey tried to pull him 
in, stammered out, " Oh, if you please, Sir, I don't like 
to go in." 

" Nonsense ! nonsense !" replied the lawyer, still trying 
to force him to enter; "why I declare you 've no more 
courage than a girl." 

But Hugh clung to the railings, and burst out crying. 
" Come, come, Hugh ! " said Impey, patting him on 
the shoulder, " why, what is this — eh ? You 're not 
going to be killed, my little man. I thought you said 
you'd do anything you could to assist your poor friend 
Walter," he added, in a serious tone, shaking his head. 

Then seeing that some people on the other side of the 
way had stopped to look at him and the boy, Impey 
put Hugh's arm in his and began walking up and down 
before the house with him, reminding him, that if he 
didn't consent, it would be the death of Walter's father, 
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and adding that he wouldn't be wanted for more than a 
week or two, for something had happened that very morn- 
ing — which he wasn't at liberty to mention just then — 
but which had put him on the right track at last ; besides, 
Walter would be so grateful when he heard what his 
schoolfellow had done for him. At last when, b} r such 
means, the lawyer had roused the boy's feelings again in 
favor of his old " crony," he asked him whether they 
should go in now ; Hugh, however, again stood hesitating 
on the door-step, and said, " But, Mr. Impey, sir, when 
they find out I'm not their son — what do you think they 
will do to me, sir ? " 

" Find out ! why, you talk like a child, Hugh, ex- 
claimed Impey with his blandest smile. " Now how on 
earth do you think they are ever to find it out until 
Walter comes back and informs them of it ? And then, 
of course, they will be overjoyed at his return, and bless 
you, for a noble boy as you are, for having saved them 
from dying of grief at his absence. So come along now. 
You trust to me for seeing that you get nothing but 
kisses, presents, and ponies — but I suppose you won't 
object to that, will you, you young rogue ? So come, put 
your best face on the matter," he said, pulling back the 
glass door for Hugh to pass through. As the lad did so, 
and the lawyer followed close after him, he whispered in 
his ear, " And do you know, I shouldn't wonder, Hugh, 
but what we shall all go to the play to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 



In one of the principal and most expensive apartments 
of " Melton's Hotel," the Farquhars were located amidst 
that litter of boxes and packages, which always accompanies 
an arrival after a long journey. The breakfast had been 
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finished some time, but the breakfast things -were still on 
the table in the centre of the room. All over the carpet 
were bullock chests of drawers and bullock trunks, and 
huge sea chests, and tin cases, each of which was inscribed 
in large white letters, 

" Beigadier Faequhae, H.E.I.C. 
Madras Cavalry." 

Kneeling in front of one of the bullock chest of drawers 
was Mrs. Farquhar, busily engaged in unpacking it, and 
hedged in by small clumps 'of white jackets, and little pyra- 
mids of gauze waistcoats, hillocks of nankeen trowsers, 
and mountains of shirts, bushels of handkerchiefs, and sacks 
of socks. On the side-board was a display of fragile curi- 
osities, that would have made the mouth of one of the in- 
habitants of Wardour-street water with envy. Here was a 
lump of coral like a petrified cactus, there an elephant's tusk 
fit for a giant's toothpick. Beside these stood models in 
clay of " bheesties," or water carriers, and " coolie " tailors, 
together with one or two small " swamies," or gilt ginger- 
bread looking gods. Then followed worked muslin dresses, 
and carved ivory fans and card cases, pieces of unprinted 
silk handkerchiefs, a cobra di capello in spirits, and a shark's 
backbone made into a walking-stick; whilst on the whatnots 
near the window, were ranged cages of paroquets and Java 
sparrows, and a host of other birds of all kind of colors and 
whistles. 

One of the sofas was drawn close up before the fire, and 
on it, stretched at full length, was the not over active 
Brigadier himself; in his Indian flannel robe de chambre 
At first sight, he certainly had not much the look of a war- 
rior, as he lay there, 

" taking his rest, 
With his flannel gown around him;" 

for however spirited and energetic he might have been 
before the fire of the enemy, he was almost powerless and 
inactive in front of his own. Indeed, though the cannon's 
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roar might call forth all his energies, still nothing short of 
it could rouse him; and with his usual love of repose, he had. 
now left Mrs. Farquhar — whom he always spoke of as " a 
perfect woman of business" — to unpack his things, while he 
reclined on the sofa, with his tumbler of "brandy pawnee" 
by his side, and read the morning's paper, which he had 
propped up before him — his cabin shaving glass being con- 
verted for the time into a reading desk. It was plain, too, 
from the stubbly state of all the lower part of his unsha- 
ven face, that the Brigadier liked to put himself to as little 
trouble as possible ; for his red rough beard made his chin 
look like a rasped French roll, and every time he moved 
his head, you could hear his beard scrub against his clothes, 
as if it had been so much sand paper. Though his linen 
was as white as snow, still you knew, from his having but- 
toned his shirt collar to the wrong button, and his frill being 
crumpled, as well as from his wristbands being without their 
studs, and hanging down loose from his cuffs, that he hadn't 
"bothered himself," as he termed it, by dressing for break 
fast, but had slipped his clothes on "any how,"till he wentout 
to report his arrival to the Secretary at the India House. 

But if Brigadier Farquhar was inactive in body, he was 
quite as inactive in mind, for the climate of India had only 
tended to increase the natural sluggishness of the tempera- 
ment his parents had vouchsafed to him. Yet, from his long 
military life and habit of authority, coupled with the fact of 
his commands always having been executed with the greatest 
promptitude, he had grown to be extremely impatient, if what 
he desired wasn't done at the very instant ; and then he 
never failed to abuse the offending party for that very lazi- 
ness to which he himself was such a martyr. " D — n it, 
sir," he would cry, while he was reclining on his sofa, 
smoking his hookah ; " why the deuce can't you exert yourself, 
and make some little use of the limbs that the Almighty has 
given you, instead of crawling about half asleep over your 
work, like a good-for-nothing idle vagabond as you are? " 

Notwithstanding his extreme impatience, however, and his 
love of exertion in every one else but himself, the gallaufc 
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Brigadier was a very harmless and inoffensive sort of indi- 
vidual, so long as he got what he wanted, directly he wanted 
it, and was not in anyway "bothered," as he said, "about 
what didn't concern him." " Good heavens ! " he'd exclaim, 
with a look little short of martyrdom, if his wife came to ask 
him while he was spelling over the Naval and Military Gazette, 
what he would like to have for dinner. " Good heavens ! 
Here, all I ask and pray for is a little peace and quiet, and yet 
you will not let me alone for two minutes together, but must 
come pestering me about what you know is no affair of 
mine. Why cau't you use your intellects, without worrying 
my life out, about that cursed dinner, when you know as 
well as I do, that so long as I can get a mere crust, and a 
moment's rest, I 'm perfectly content." 

Still there was one point in the East Indian's character, 
which even the discipline of the army had not been able to 
eradicate, and that was his love of procrastination, and con- 
sequent want of punctuality. He was never ready for din- 
ner, until long after it was ready for him. If he was at 
home, he'd put off going up stairs to dress, until the 
cloth was laid and the dinner about to be dished up. And 
if he happened to have gone out, for a twenty minutes' stroll 
in the park, he invariably leturned two or three hours after 
the time that he himself had ordered it for. However, if by 
any accident (such as rain or a tight boot), he was forced to 
come home before the appointed hour, and the cook was a 
minute or two behind time, then his wrath, at such an utter 
want of punctuality, knew no bounds, and he'd grumble all 
the dinner through, declaring everything was spoilt, and 
" wondering why the deuce people would not stir themselves, 
and whether they fancied they were to be kept in idleness 
all their lives," aud winding up with " if there was one 
thing he loved more than another, it was punctuality." 

And so in his heart the Brigadier really did love it, but 
his procrastinating, inactive temperament, was too much for 
him. Struggle as he would, he was always behind time in 
the end. Let him have an appointment in the city at 
ten, and not only would he shave over night, so as to have 
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nothing to detain him in the morning, but he would have 
aii the people in the house up at six, so that he might not 
have to stay for his breakfast; still, at the last moment, not- 
withstanding all his fussing, he would be sure to stop hddling 
over some lock or bell pull, or looking after some letter — or 
indeed dawdling about anything that could have been done 
as well at any other time — and at last, start off to keep 
his engagement in the city, just about haif-an-hour after 
the time appointed for his being there. 

Luckily for the Brigadier, his lady was, as he called her, 
"a perfect woman of business." Front long association 
with the army she knew as much of military matters as her 
husband did — indeed the world gave her credit for knowing 
more. From her more active disposition, she had fre- 
quently been of great service to her husband, and by her 
continually spurring him on and encouraging him to his 
duties, she had been the means of his having signalized 
himself in several actions. This was so well known 
among the officers, that they had nicknamed Mrs. Farquhar 
" the Brigadier," and the Brigadier himself " Mother 
Farquhar;" and when the gallant gentleman was absent 
from the mess table, neither he nor his lady were ever 
spoken of by any other name. 

Nor was Mrs Farquhar 's military knowledge much to be 
wondered at, considering the better part of her life had 
been spent among that class of society which is composed 
chiefly of gentlemen, and which consequently gives to the few 
ladies who may constitute part of it, almost the same habits, 
tastes, and style of language as the rougher sex. Accor- 
dingly, whenever her husband's inertness offended her, Mrs. 
Farquhar was continually " wishing to goodness she had 
been a man." Her great glory was that she had been 
an eye-witness of one or two battles, and nothing delighted 
her more than when she had an opportunity of recounting 
the whole proceedings, and criticising the different manoeu- 
vres of both parties. Then she would speak in melo-dramatic 
terms of the honour of the British flag, and talk rhaphso- 
dically about dying on the battle-field for one's country. 

F 
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Indeed the Brigadier's wife was just that style of woman, 
who is considered the pattern of female excellence by 
soldiers, and something bordering on a monstrosity by 
civilians. She could ride as well as any man ; she loved 
a tiger or a boar hunt as much as any man, and could 
endure the fatigues and privation of a long campaign better 
than many men. 

And yet Mrs. Farquhar had not always been the manly 
style of woman she was now. Twenty odd years back 
she had been a fine, tall, showy, and yet bashful young- 
lady, with a remarkably good white set of teeth, and a jet 
black fiery eye. One of a large family of girls, she 
had been brought up in the country, and was conse- 
quently so little accustomed to gentlemen's society, that 
if one spoke to her she colored up to her very temples 
with nervousness. Her father was a man of good family 
but limited fortune, and wanting the means to mix in 
such society as he would only allow his girls to choose 
their husbands from, he had, in consequence of a letter from 
a gentleman " in India," consigned his eldest daughter, 
Joanna, to his Anglo-Indian friend, per the Cambridge, 
" with care"- — and that at a time when he found it difficult 
to give the security then required by the East India Com- 
pany, that " she would conduct herself with propriety, and 
not put the government to any expense for her return or 
maintenance in the country." 

The young lady had .scarcely been six weeks in the 
country, before she had won the heart of the not very ex- 
citable but then handsome young Lieutenant Farquhar. 
And if the Lieutenant had been a good match for her, as- 
suredly she had proved herself an equally good match for 
him. For she had married him in those palmy days of 
Indian life, when men made fortunes long before they had 
grown grey in the service, and "when the profits of com- 
merce were permitted to be blended with the spoils of 
the sword," or in Anglo-Indian phraseology, " when the 
golden fruit could still be shaken from the rich pagoda 
tree." Being naturally quick, the young wife had soon 
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made herself mistress of the native dialects, and managed 
so well to ingratiate herself with the Rajahs " up the 
country," that the simple princes, impressed with extrava- 
gant ideas as to the power of the young officer, had with 
the view of gaining his favour and assistance, sent them 
costly and magnificent presents and large sums of money, 
at a time when the acceptance of such things had not yet 
been branded as dishonourable by the Company. These 
had been received with one hand and invested in some 
advantageous mercantile speculation with the other; for 
they were "the good old times," when the strictly preserved 
monopoly of the Honourable Company, kept the country so 
perfectly free from all merchants, that " the officer and 
the gentleman" had no fear of competition from other 
traders, and could obtain almost his own price for the rare 
goods that he sent home, or the trumpery baubles that 
he directed to be sent out to please and tempt the rich 
and unsophisticated princes. 

But Mrs. Farquhar, though from long education she had 
acquired all the manners of a man, was still a woman in 
feeling, — especially in all those matters where her nerves 
had not been blunted by military notions of glory. It had 
been a hard struggle with her to allow her boy to come 
over to England, though she knew that if he remained in 
the country he would be certain to grow up weak and sickly 
— even supposing he should be spared to her. And when 
at last she did consent to part with the child, it was only 
on the promise of her husband, that they should go over 
and see him directly the time for their furlough arrived. 
However, when the time for the three years' customary 
leave of absence came round, her husband found his wealth 
increasing so rapidly, that thinking it best to make all his 
hay while the sun shone, and return home for good when 
he had stacked as many lakhs of rupees as he wanted, 
he had refused to avail himself just then of the customary 
privilege. Besides, the Brigadier had a cat-like attach- 
ment for places, and warmth, and ease, and had been only 
too glad to find an excuse to save himself the trouble of 
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transferring himself to a country where servants were 
neither so obsequious, so cheap, nor so plentiful as in India, 
Again, as he told his wife, he was satisfied Walter was in 
very good hands, and it was much better to let him finish 
his education in quiet, without their taking him away from 
his studies for a year or two, as they would be sure to do, if 
they went " bothering back to England in such a galloping 
hurry." 

Accordingly the return home of the Farquhars had been 
put off and put off, until they had both agreed that it 
was high time the boy should be put to some profession. 
Though nothing would have given the lady greater delight 
than to have seen her son a soldier like his father, still her 
good sense told her, that the time for officers making for- 
tunes in India was quickly passing away, and that — thanks 
to the interference of the Company — a military man would 
soon have nothing more than his pay to depend upon. 
And as old Farquhar saw that the easiest thing for him to 
do would be to article his boy to his friend Impey, to whose 
guardianship he had consigned him, why he consulted with 
his wife on the subject ; and she, hearing that the law 
was a very lucrative profession, and the calling at least of a 
gentleman, had herself written the letter for the Briga- 
dier, requesting Impey to take the lad into his office — 
for she made certain that the business was something 
similar to that of a writer in India. 

At last, however, by dint of continual entreaties, Mrs. 
Farquhar had prevailed upon the sluggish Brigadier to apply 
for his three years' leave of absence, and come over with her 
and see their boy, whom they had not looked upon since he 
was a mere child. All the long voyage home she had been 
picturing to herself what kind of a youth the passionate little 
fellow had grown into, and wondering whether his limbs 
were as strong and well-shaped as they were when he used 
to play on the mat underneath the tamarind trees in front 
of their house — and whether the young Turk was as like his 
father in the face as when they had parted with him — 
though all she hoped for was, that he was a good bit taller 
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than even herself, and that he had a fine high spirit of his 
own. Indeed, ever since they had quitted India, she had 
talked of the lad so incessantly to the lethargic old Briga- 
dier, that even he, unenthusiastic as he was, had gradually 
■warmed into as tepid a furor as he had ever been known 
to reach. 

But to return to the state iu which we left the Brigadier 
and his wife at the hotel. 

The lady was still down on her knees looking at the list 
of clothing pasted on the inside of the lid of one of her 
husband's bullock trunks, and seeing whether the different 
articles scattered on the ground tallied in number with it. 

" Why, what on earth, Farquhar, have you ever done 
with all those forty-eight pocket handkerchiefs you had 
when you left Madras ?" said the lady, in a tone of agony, 
as she counted the bundle of bandanas over, one after 
another. " I can only make thirty-two here. Now, are- 
you sure you haven't got half-a-dozen dirty ones in your 
pockets up stairs ?" 

" Upon my word this really is too bad, Joanna !" whined 
out the soldier, as if in pain, lifting up his eyebrows and 
letting his head fall back on his pillow. " It 's a very 
strange thing you won't let me be quiet for a miuute, my 
dear! Now, what have I got to do with my pocket- 
handkerchiefs 1 Is it my place, I should like to know, to- 
go over the dirty linen ? But I see what it is ; you '11 
worry me into my grave. If I had forty-eight pocket- 
handkerchiefs when I left Madras, why, all I can say is r 
I ought to have forty-eight pocket-handkerchiefs now. 
I suppose you fancy I 've swallowed them. They must 
be somewhere about, and why in Heaven's name can't you 
stir yourself a bit to look after them ? Only the fact is, 
you 're as lazy this morning, my dear, as you can well be, 
and I dare say nothing would please you better, than if I 
was to get up off this sofa and leave my paper here, to do 
your work for you." 

Mrs. Farquhar was about to make some answer, and, by 
the sudden mounting of the blood to her cheeks, it was 
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clear the reply would have been far from complimentary 
to the Brigadier, when the door opened, and the waiter 
handed to her lmpey's card, at the same time saying the 
party was waiting with a young gentleman down stairs in 
the coffee-room. 

Directly the Brigadier's wife read the name, she cried 
out, "Oh! Farquhar, Farquhar, here s Walter below ;" 
and hurried down the stairs. No sooner had she entered 
the coffee-room, than — regardless of the two strangers that 
were there — she ran to Hugh, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, kissed and hugged him, while the tears started to 
her eyes, till the poor frightened boy gasped for breath 
under the pressure of her embraces. And when at last 
she let him go for a time from her arms, she drew 
back a pace or two and took a long view at him, running 
her eyes up and down him from head to foot, and twisting 
him round, first this way, then that, so as to examine his 
frame, now looking at him full in the face, and now goinej 
to the side of the blushing boy to get a view of his profile. 
Then brushing his long black hair off his forehead, she 
kissed him again and again, and once more folding him in 
her arms, burst out weeping on his neck. 

Without so much as noticing Impey, she hastened with 
the boy up stairs, and having pushed him into the arms of 
the Brigadier, who by this time had risen up on his sofa, 
and was engaged in looking for one of his slippers, the poor 
lady sunk down beside her husband and broke into a 
violent fit of hysterics, making the room ring again, now 
with her laughter, and now with her cries, till poor Hugh 
caught the contagion, and sobbed as the old soldier hugged 
him ; while Impey — who, afraid to leave the boy alone 
for a minute, had followed them up stairs — began to grow 
alarmed lest the lady's shrieks should bring a crowd of 
servants and strangers into the room, and the boy be re- 
cognised as young Burgoyne by some one of them — 
though he hardly knew how. Accordingly he ran to the 
door and closing it, stood with his back against it, so 
that no one might enter. 
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At last Mrs. Farquhar was herself again, and having 
placed the boy on the sofa, between herself and her 
husband, she kept smoothing his hair with her hand, and 
stroking his soft rosy cheek. Then, taking his hand in 
hers, she sat looking at him with her eyes intently fixed 
on him, without saying a word ; while Impey amused him- 
self with looking out of the window, watching an apothe- 
cary's boy — who, basket in hand, was sailing down a slide 
on the other side of the way — confidently expecting, every 
minute, to see all the physic streaming in the gutter. 

" Well ! he certainly is very good-looking, the dear," 
burst out Mrs. Farquhar, in a rhapsody of delight, 
" though I did expect to have found him at least a head 
taller, from the bouncing boy he was when he was with 
us in India. Oh ! you never saw such limbs as he had 
when he was a child, Mr. Impey. But I 'm afraid both 
Farquhar and myself have been sadly neglectful of you, 
though I hope you will make some allowance for a mother's 
and father's feelings." 

As the lawyer, hearing his name mentioned, turned round 
from* the window and advanced towards the lady, both the 
Brigadier and his wife proceeded to apologize for their ap- 
parent neglect, and to thank him for his past kindness to 
their son, till the corner of the lawyer's eyelid twitched 
again at the undeserved thanks. 

When all the preliminary inquiries as to health and 
voyage were over, tha party gathered round the fire ; and 
Impey, determined not to allow any objection that might 
be raised against Hugh to remain unanswered, proceeded 
to explain away the lad's shortness of stature. 

" So you expected to find our rosy-cheeked young rogue 
here taller than he is — eh, ma'am?" he said, chucking 
Hugh under the chin, so as to force him to hold his head 
up, and make the most of his height. " Ah, but he 
hasn't done growing yet, and if you only knew how he's 
shot up the last six months, you'd be surprised. I give 
you my word, since Michaelmas term, the young monkey 
has grown two pair of trowsers into perfect knee-breeches." 
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This, as the lawyer had anticipated, had the effect of 
putting them all into good humour ; and Mrs. Farquhar 
having finished laughing, replied, " Well, now I look at him 
again, he is not so short as he appeared to be at first sight ; 
only you see, Mr. Impey, I had been imagining he had 
done growing, and was a great strapping fellow by this 
time. Here, Walter, dear, come and stand with your 
back against mine," she added, rising and placing herself 
opposite the glass ; and as she looked in the mirror, she 
said, " Why I declare, he 's only half-a-head shorter than 
I am, and I 'm regulation height." 

"There, don't bother the lad's life out in that way, 
Joanna, my love," joined in the Brigadier. " I 'm sure 
he 's tall enough for anything, and I dare say he'd much 
sooner sit down here and be quiet, instead of having you 
knocking your head against his in that way. Now, why 
can't you come back to your places, instead of giving me 
the trouble to speak twice on the matter." 

As soon as they were seated again, Hugh happened to 
turn his head round to look after Impey, who had placed 
himself behind his chair, when Mrs. Farquhar suddenly 
called out, " There ! stop like that, Walter! don't move 
your head an inch ! Just look at him now, Farquhar, and 
say whether his profile isn't the image of yours. I should 
like to know, too, whose nose that is 1 Why it's his own 
dear father's, that it is !" she added, playfully pinching 
it between her fingers. 

"By Jove, yes!" cried Impey, first looking at the 
Brigadier and then at the blushing Hugh. " Upon my 
word I never saw such a resemblance. I don't think any 
one in a Court of Justice could hesitate to say whom he 
was next of kin to. Only produce those two noses before 
Lord Denman, and I 'm certain he wouldn't even let the 
case go to the jury. Now Walter, from all you've seen of 
his ludship's character, do you think he would ?" 

"No, if you please, Mr. Impey, sir," replied the boy, 
modestly. 

" Well, I really do begin to fancy the rogue has got my 
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nose," exclaimed old Farquhar, who had all the time been 
examining it through his glasses. " Upon my word, his 
bridge is as like mine as — a — as — a — ;" and the Briga- 
dier in vain fumbled in his dull brain for a simile. 

" As Westminster is to Blackiriars," suggested Impey, 
and they all laughed again at the lawyer's jokelet. As 
soon as they were quiet, Impey, with a serious look, 
thumped the table till the glasses clinked again, as he 
exclaimed in a determined way, "Well, I 've said it over 
and over again to Mrs. Impey, and I 'd say it again, if I 
was to be drawn and quartered for it — that boy 's the ' image 
of his father.' " 

" So he is, the rogue ! bless his dear heart, so he is !" 
cried Mrs, Farquhar, smiling, and playfully shaking her 
head at Hugh. 

" Yes, but he 's got his mother's black eyes, notwith- 
standing ; a lucky young dog !" continued the lawyer, 
patting the boy on the head, as he threw in the little bit 
of flattery that he knew would be sure to tickle the 
lady. 

" And I don't think he 's so very fortunate, Mr. Impey, 
if he has," replied the lady, languidly smiling, as she 
fished for a supplement to the compliment. " But I cer- 
tainly was thinking he 'd got just the same fresh complex- 
ion I had before I went out to that horrid, h rrid India, and 
I only wish he 'd sell it me back again. Now what shall 
I give you for it — eh, Walter ? Oh ! Mr. Impey," she 
added, turning round again to the lawyer, " you can't 
imagine how a vertical sun withers up all the roses in one's 
cheeks, and, indeed, dries one up like a fig." Then again 
turning to the boy, for she could think of nothing else 
for two minutes together, she exclaimed, " Oh ! but 
Farquhar, you haven't noticed his foot and hand. Only 
look at them — a'n't they beautifully small ? Now wouldn't 
any one be able to tell from this hand that he was the 
son of a gentleman, and that neither he nor his parents 
had ever been accustomed to manual labor? Ah! what 
a pity it is," the soldier's wife continued, " that this hand 
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is not destined to be one day raised in his country's de- 
fence." 

"Well, I'm very glad, Joanna, that Walter's got a 
decent hand of his own," was the only answer the Briga- 
dier made, " for all our family have always been celebrated 
that way ;" and he sank back on his sofa again, quite 
exhausted with the exertion of looking at it. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the lady, seriously, as if propounding 
some weighty truth, " they say it's a wise father that knows 
his own child ; but I m sure it 's a very stupid hen that 
can't tell its own chick. Now, upon my word, Mr. Impey, 
do you know if I had seen that face" — she went on as she 
pointed to Hugh, " in a crowd often thousand — aye, often 
times ten thousand — I should have known him directly as 
my child. For there s something in a mother's breast, Mr, 
Impey," she added, feelingly, laying her hand on her 
heart, "a small still voice, I may say, which whispers in 
her ear when she stands face to face with her offspring — as 
I do now with that boy — which whispers in her ear, I re- 
peat, 'That's your child!'" 

" Yes, my dear madam," answered Impey, drawing 
himself up, and growing eloquent, as if he were at Judges' 
chambers, " it 's a vague, indefinite feeling — a something 
that it 's impossible to describe in words — a something, I 
say, which we men cannot understand. All we know is, 
that it's an intuition — an instinct, if I may be allowed so 
strong an expression — one of those mysterious feelings that 
leaves blind and lame reason far, far in the distance. And 
that 's all that the first philosophers have been able to 
arrive at on the subject. Dear! dear !" he added, with a 
shake of the head almost as profound as my Lord Bur- 
leigh's, " instinct, take it all together, is a most wonderful 
thing. Here, we vain, silly mortals fancy the Thames 
Tunnel the most extraordinary work of the most extra- 
ordinary engineer of the age; and yet the poor little 
neglected busy, busy bee goes to work and beats it hol- 
low." 

" Or look at the white ant with us in India, Mr. 
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Impey," cried Mrs. Farquhar. " You should see the tun- 
nels they will make." 

" Hah ! very true, my dear madam ; it's all very well 
our cockering ourselves up with the belief that Ave 
rational animals are the paragons of creation, but you may 
take my word for it — we are nothing but worms after 
all." 

" Very beautifully and eloquently said," exclaimed 
Farquhar. " I don't think that Missionary we had on 
board coming home could have done it better ; and he used 
to call us all kinds of hard names every Sunday, Heaven 
knows !" 

" Well, but Walter, you haven't said a word," exclaimed 
Mrs. Farquhar, endeavoring to remove the lad's bashful- 
ness, which she felt half annoyed at. " Why, what s become 
of your tongue ? You 're as silent, lad, as a pair of list 
slippers. Really, one would fancy you were a girl, instead 
of a boy big enough to be in long tail coats. Haven't 
you got so much as a word for your dear mother, whom 
you haven't seen for these sixteen years — eh, Walter, 
love ? " 

" Come come, Joanna, my dear," interfered old Far- 
quhar, " let Walter be quiet if he likes ; you may depend 
upon it he '11 find the use of his tongue when he 's had a 
glass or two of. Madeira with me, by and bye, and be mak- 
ing noise enough to drive me right out of my wits, I dare 
say." 

When Hugh had drunk the wine old Farquhar poured out 
for him at luncheon, and the soldier's wife saw her fancied 
son's eyes light up with courage, and his cheeks dimple, 
and his lips begin to play with merry confidence, then, 
with the delight she felt as she watched his nervousness 
leave him, she thought he was just the boy she had wished 
her son to be. 

Impey, too, perceived that the wine was mounting to 
Hugh's head ; and fearful lest he might grow too talkative 
under the influence of it, and then make some dreadful blun- 
der or other, which would expose thewhole trick, he fancied 
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it was high time to stop the Brigadier, who was ahout to 
fill Hugh's glass for the third time. So, stretching his 
hand out between the decanter and the glass, he said, 
hurriedly, 

" You '11 excuse me, sir, but upon my word, I think 
you 'd better not. You see you don't know Walter as 
well as I do, and really he is so excitable, that if he has 
more than one glass of wine he goes nearly mad." 

" Bless him ! " cried Mrs. Farquhar, quite delighted at 
the intelligence. " Ah ! he 's got his mother's disposition, 
I can see ; " and she put her arm over the boy's shoulder 
and began telling him of all the different presents she had 
brought over for him. First she pointed out to him the 
paroquets and the Indian drawings on rice paper ; then 
she described to him the monkey they had brought over 
for him, and which was coming with the remainder of the 
luggage from Blackwall ; next she ran over to him all the 
theatres and places of amusement that they would visit 
together, saying, that he should be her beau, as it was use- 
less her trying to get Farquhar to stir a foot anywhere, 
for any thing or any one. 

All this put Hugh so much at his ease, that he began to 
like the part he had undertaken to act, and to feel that it 
really would be a very good holiday for him after all. So 
he grew bolder and bolder, and at last, to the great joy of 
Mrs. Farquhar, began to say something more than a mere 
"Yes" and "No." This talkativeness on the part of 
the boy made Impey almost as nervous as Hugh had 
been before, and he sat on thorns at every word the lad 
uttered ; and though the lawyer was apparently engaged in 
conversation with old Farquhar, still he was listening with 
all his ears to every word that fell from Hugh's lips, so as to 
be ready to turn off any unguarded slip the boy might 
make. 

At last young Burgoyne had commenced telling the de- 
lighted Mrs. Farquhar of some of the tricks practised by 
the boys at his school, and was busy relating how Fred 
Chisholm had bored a hole in the floor of their bedroom 
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with a red hot poker, right against the door, so that they 
might put a stick in it and prevent old Vyse coming in 
upon them suddenly, while they were having their battles 
with the bolsters after they had gone to bed. 

" Well, and what then ? " said Mrs. Farquhar, as the 
hoy, seeing Impey frowning at him, stopped short in his 
tale. 

" Why it was found out, and one of the little fellows of 
the name of Drew," he continued, half hesitatingly, but 
warming as he proceeded with the tale, " who was the 
biggest sneak in the whole school — just because I 'd 
merely touched him on the head with my bolster the night 
before — went and told Mrs. Vyse, out of spite to me, that 
Hugh Burgy had done it." 

" Oh, I suppose Master Hugh Burgy, as you call him, 
was on your side then — eh, Walter ? " quickly added 
the sharp practitioner, wishing to put matters straight 
again, and to remind the boy of the part he was assum- 
ing. 

But the boy, seeing his mistake, grew nervous, and be- 
came more and more confused, and when Mrs. Farquhar 
pressed him on with his tale, saying, " Yes ! well ! he did 
this out of spite to you," the lad stammered over every 
other word as he proceeded. 

" So when old Vyse," stuttered poor Hugh, " came into 
the school-room, you see — in the afternoon, you know — he 
came up to my form, and said — said he — ' Burgoyne, 
come here.' So I " 

" Remained quite quiet, I '11 be bound," immediately 
interrupted Impey, in an agony. " Hah ! hah ! it wouldn't 
have been quite so pleasant for you though, my young 
Dutchman, if he 'd said Walter Farquhar. come here." 

The boy's jaw dropped as he saw the blunder he had 
nearly made, and though the Brigadier's wife tried to make 
him finish the tale, still all she could get from him was 
that he'd tell her about it by-and-bye. 

" Hugh Burgoyne ! " drawled out the Brigadier, " why 
that must be Major Burgoyne's boy. I suppose we must 
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go and see Wm, and take him that jar of Mango jelly, and 
t,ie letter his father asked ns to bring over for him." 

Poor Hugh's ears tingled at the sound of the present 
and the letter from his father, and on the spur of the 
moment be forgot the part he was acting, and said, as 
he grinned with delight, 

" Yes ! Father always took care to send me plenty of 
Mango jelly." 

I 'm sure your father never sent you anything of the 
kind," exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar, indignantly, " for it was 
myself that sent you all your good things, and you never 
had any Mango jelly from me, that I can say, for I don't 
think it s wholesome. Preserved ginger and tamarinds, 
now I '11 grant you had — for as Doctor Ross, of the 50th, 
used to say, eat as many of them as you like, and they 
will never hurt you." 

" Yes, Walter Farquhar used to have a great many of 
those." answered Hugh, to Impey's horror. 

" W hy. I suppose Walter Farquhar had, considering Mrs. 
Farquhar sent him as many as half-a-dozen jars every 
year,'' replied the lady, smiling at what she imagined 
was her son s quaint way of speaking of himself — " that 
is. unless Walter Farquhar was stupid enough to give them 
all away to that young Hugh Burgoyne." 

" Ah ' I know what he means," said Impey, who had 
been standing on hot irons, expecting that every minute 
the whole affair must come to an explosion, and was now 
;'ad that the turn which the conversation had taken, gave 
him a chance of saying a word of plausible explanation. 
" You see. what he means is, Mrs. Farquhar, that he and 
vountr Bur_rovtie went partners, and used to share what- 
ever sronil things came to them." 

'• Oh ! vou went partners with Hugh, did you, Wal- 
ter ? " replied Mrs. Farquhar. " Then I '11 tell you what, 
tvv dear, vou musn t do anything of the kind for the future, 
for I want y u to have as little to do with that young man 
as ] o<s : ble. Associations at your time of life, my dear, are 
everything. Now of course, knowing the Major as inti- 
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mately as we do, nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to have his son Hugh home with us for a week or 
so ; hut, when we were at Nagpore, poor Major Burgoyne 
had a letter from Doctor Vyse, telling him that Hugh was 
such an extremely idle and badly-disposed lad, that I don't 
want you, Walter, to be in his company more than is abso- 
lutely necessary." 

The tears started to Hugh's eyes on hearing this ; for 
though Doctor Vyse had once, in a fit of passion at some 
trivial fault, threatened to write a letter of complaint to his 
father in India, still the boy had never imagined at the 
time, that the schoolmaster would actually have done so. 

But Impey, to encourage the mother's disinclination to 
see the lad, nudged Hugh familiarly under the table, and 
said, laughing, " Aye ! I 've always been told, that young 
Burgoyne was a regular young monkey." 

" Yes, but Joanna, you really ought to have the young fel- 
low home here," expostulated old Farquhar — " if it 's only 
to dinner once or twice," he added, as a thought flashed across 
his mind that he should never be able to get a moment's 
" peace andquiet "with both boys in the house. "Besides, 
how would you have liked it yourself, if the Major had come 
over and never once had Walter out, even for a half holi- 
day ?" 

" But I 'm afraid your kind intentions, Brigadier, must 
be abandoned for the present," exclaimed Impey, wishing 
to prevent them making any inquiries about Hugh, " for I 
remember when I went down to Blackheath that fine frosty 
morning we had about ten day's back, and wanted to take 
Walter out to see the skating in Hyde Park,'' and the legal 
gentleman grew as particular about the details of his false- 
hood, as most people do when knowingly departing from 
the truth ; " why Mrs Vyse, who I recollect was far from 
herself, told me in the back parlor, that young Burgoyne 
had been fetched by his aunt, in a glass coach, and that 
he had gone with her to spend the holidays at her little 
box, in Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire." 

" Why I thought Major Burgoyne had only got one 
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sister," exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar, " and she lived at the 
Briars, near Wycomb, in Bucks. But you 're more likely 
to be right than I am, Mr. Impey." 

" Yes, I believe she did live there," replied the ready 
lawyer, " but you see, ma'am, when her father died, Miss 
Burgoyne " 

" Miss Burgoyne !" cried the Brigadier's wife in aston- 
ishment. "Why the Major told me his sister was married 
to a Mr." Hudson, who was formerly in the Custom House." 

" Oh indeed ! then we must mean different persons," 
answered Impey, seeing that he had got into a mess. " I 
suppose — not being personally acquainted with the lady — 
I 'm wrong in fancying her to be a sister of the Major's. 
All I know is," (though the lawyer knew nothing of the 
kind,) " she is a maiden lady of that name, and upwards of 
sixty, with beautiful silver hair, and gold spectacles, and 
wears a splendid diamond on her forefinger — so she 's 
certain to be some relation of the family. And now I 
come to think of it, it's a cousin she is, to be sure— a 
cousin." 

" Cousin ! why what an odd creature that Burgoyne must 
be then," exclaimed the lady, throwing up her hands, " for 
he's told us over and over again, that Mrs. Hudson was the 
only relation he had in the world. But he 's such a strange 
man, I declare there 's no making him out." 

Thus the day was passed, Hugh and Impey continually 
getting into difficulties, and Impey as continually getting 
out of them. Though, to say the truth, it required but lit- 
tle skill on the part of the expert lawyer to do so. Having 
not the least suspicion of any trick being played upon them, 
and placing che strictest reliance upon the integrity of the 
guardian they had chosen for their son, the last thing the 
Farquhars would ever have dreamt of, would have been 
that the boy they had been caressing and making so much 
of was not their own Walter. Indeed, so far from their sus- 
pecting any imposition, if any person had informed them 
of the trick, they would never have credited it. And though, 
after Impey had left, Mrs. Farquhar once went as far as to 
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say, that she never could have believed that a child of hers 
would have been so timid, still the very next moment she 
added, " That comes, you see, Farquhar, of sending your 
children away from you, and having them brought up by 
other people." 

The lawyer, as he took his departure, formally invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar to dine with him on the Wednes- 
day following, and then having wished them good evening, 
he proceeded to shake young Burgoyne heartily by the 
hand. But in the enthusiasm of the moment, at the idea of 
the boy having got so well through the difficult part he 'd 
had to play, the lawyer forgot himself so far as to 
say, "Goodbye, Hugh — " and then suddenly remembering 
himself, he added — "h — you young Dutchman," giving the 
personal pronoun such an aspiration as to make it ap- 
pear he had been guilty of a grammatical error, instead, 
of having addressed the lad as young Burgoyne. 

In the hall of the hotel, Impey met Melton (the land- 
lord), who requested to say a few words with the Attorney 
before he left. 

Taking the little lawyer into his private room, the- 
hotel keeper cautiously closed the door, and said, indig- 
nantly, in a half whisper, so that he might not be overheard 
by any of the waiters, " I say you know, Impey, there's 
that Abrahams' clerk been up here this afternoon and served 
me with a copy of a writ on that hundred pound bill you 
said you'd renew for me." 

" Served you with a copy of a writ ! pooh, pooh ! " 
exclaimed Impey, as if it was something he could not 
possibly credit. " You must make some mistake, Mel- 
ton — you must indeed." 

" I don't know whether it's a mistake or not, but here's 
the writ," replied Melton, producing a long slip of paper 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

" Tut ! tut ! tut ! " chirruped Impey, throwing up his 
hands in assumed horror. "Now, upon my word it 's 
positively shameful. Well I do think that scoundrel 
Abrahams would do anything for costs. Why it wag 
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only yesterday the bill was due, and here he runs you up 
to all this frightful expense because it isn't paid to a 
moment. Ah ! these are the things that get our noble 
profession the bad name it has. You know I told you, 
Melton, I had been obliged to pay your bill away to the 
fellow, and you saw me make a note in my diary, only 
yesterday, when you -were with me, that I was to see 
Abrahams, and get him not to take any proceedings in 
the matter, because I know as well as any one what a 
sharp fellow he is. And you see now, just because I'm 
obliged to step up here to see the Farquhars, the scoun- 
drel takes advantage of my being absent to do this dirty 
work. Oh ! it's downright robbery, it is," and he dashed 
the copy of the writ on the table, and walked up and 
down the room chirruping forth his mock indignation. 

" Well, what had I better do, Mr. Impey ? "asked Mel- 
ton, almost affected by the lawyer's assumed sympathy. 

" Why you had better come to my place first thing 
to-morrow," answered Impey, " and we must see what 
we. can do for you in the matter. I dare say he '11 want 
you to give security now, if he consents to renew the bill, 
and even then, I dare say, the ogre will stick out for 
his costs down. Oh i upon my word it makes my heart 
bleed to see worthy men like yourself fleeced in this way. 
You see I can make some excuse for a starving man going 
out into the highway and clapping a pistol to your head 
and demanding your money or your life, but of this 
kind of business " — and he pointed to the writ — " why 
the less said the better. Really and truly, it 's my firm 
opinion, that that man Abrahams would sell the very bed 
from under his mother if she was dying and happened to 
ov e him ten shillings for costs. But good bye, old fel- 
low, and mind you 're at ' Lyon's Inn' first thing to-mor- 
row,'' and having lighted the one cigar he always treated 
himself to of an evening, he dashed his hat on his head 
and walked out, saying to himself, " Thank goodness ! 
Meiton must come to some arrangement about paying that 
bill." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

By the time Impey reached his chambers on the morrow, 
the hotel keeper was waiting for him in the outer office. 
Immediately the lawyer saw him, he said — "Just step in 
my room, will you, Melton ? " and as soon as they were 
alone, Impey talked to the landlord as he opened his 
morning's letters. 

" Well, old fellow, I've been round to that scoundrel 
Abrahams, and I think I have made excellent terms for 
you," he said. "By Jove, you ought to thank me for get- 
ting you out of that man's clutches, or you 'd have been 
eaten up alive before you knew where you were. Deuce 
take it!" Impey suddenly exclaimed, as he opened the 
second letter, " here 's that parson dishonored his bill for 
the third time, and yet the man keeps his hounds. Ah ! 
that 's the way of the world, all the world over ! But if 
he don't know better, I must teach him. Here, Cohen! " 
he shouted out, putting his mouth to one of the speak- 
ing pipes that are peculiar to lawyers' offices and eating 
houses. In a minute one of the dashing young Israelites 
made his appearance. " Here, Cohen," Impey exclaimed, 
" write a letter to the Reverend Alfred Pierrepoint, giving 
him till Tuesday, and make a note to commence pro- 
ceedings then if not paid." 

Then stirring the fire, he again addressed the hotel 
keeper. " Well, as I was saying, Melton, I've seen 
Abrahams, and arranged that you 're to secure to him the 
amount of the bill with interest out of the Farquhars' 
account during their stay at your hotel, and then he'll 
renew upon your paying his costs, which, after a great 
deal of badgering and just telling the fellow what I 
thought of him, I've got him to cut down to two 
guineas." 

" Well, all I can say is, I don't know where the two 
guineas are to come from," answered Melton, pulling in 
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his breath, and thrusting his hands deep down into his 
breeches pockets. " You see I've got to pay my wine 
merchant seventy-two pounds to-morrow, and I've only 
nine-and-twenty towards it. I expected a large sum 
from an Irish member of Parliament, who is a very 
good customer of ours, but when I went to him last 
night all I could get from him was his acceptance for a 
hundred and fifty ; and if you'd be so good as to discount 
that for me now, why I should be all straight again." 

" No, really Melton, J cannot. I think I've done enough 
for you lately," replied Impey, with the tone of a small 
martyr, " I sent tbe Farquhars to your house you know; 
and you'll get a matter of five hundred pounds out of 
them, if you get a penny, before you 've done with them ; 
and, what 's more, I never even said so much as a word 
to you about commission or bonus, you know. Besides, 
it really does seem to me like picking your pocket. 
I'm sure you can't afford out of the profits of your busi- 
ness to pay five-and-twenty per cent, interest for money 
as you're continually doing. Why don't you go to your 
father. He's got plenty of money, and ought to be glad 
to do it for you ? " 

" Oh ! you know as well as I do he wouldn't listen to 
it," answered Melton, tapping his boot with his cane. 

" Wouldn't he though really ! " exclaimed the lawyer, 
tossing his head in affected disgust; "Ah! I'm sure I 
don't know what 's come to men with their money lately. 
All I can say is, the love of pounds, shillings, and pence 
seems to be destroying the best feelings of our nature." 

" Come, do try and do this one for me, Mr. Impey. I 
can assure you the gentleman's safe," expostulated Melton. 

" Well, to tell you candidly, I don't think I ve got as 
much money at the banker's, " said the money lender, and 
taking his cheque-book from the table-drawer, he pre- 
tended to go into a calculation. Then all of a sudden 
jumped up, and going to his iron chest, said, as he took 
out a large bundle tied up with a piece of red tape, " Now, 
I dare say you fancy it s all fish that comes to the net, but 
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just look here, old fellow — the whole of these are dishon- 
oured bills ; some of them been renewed as many as six 
times, because I m good-natured, and can't bear to take 
advantage of people — and what 's the consequence ? why, 
on going over my last year's account, I find I 've had as 
much as seven hundred pounds' worth of paper returned 
on my hands in one twelvemonth alone ! And yet people 
talk of its being usury taking five-and-twenty per cent. ! 
Why, it stands to reason the good must pay for the bad. 

" Yes ; but I don't grumble at the rate of interest you 
ask, you know," replied Melton, growing energetic. " If 
I choose to give it you, I 'm sure nobody with any com* 
mon justice can say it 's any fault of yours taking it." 

" Dear, dear ! well, I wish you would not come to me, 
that 's all, for upon my word it goes against me to refuse 
you," cried Impey, scratching his head violently with both 
his hands ; and if I do it for you, I know what it will be 
— I shall be forced to borrow a few hundreds myself of 
that scoundrel Abrahams before the week 's out." Then 
once more going to the pipe he hallooed out, " Did Lord 
Hafanhafe pay his instalment on his cognovit last Monday, 
Isaacs ?" and on a voice answering, " Yesh, shir," as 
quickly as a waiter's, the lawyer continued — " Well, come, 
that's better than I expected !" 

" Well, come now, Melton, I'll tell you what I '11 do as 
a great favor for you," at last said Impey, turning sharp 
round — " I '11 let you have the money this time on condi- 
tion that you insure your life in my Office. I 've been at 
you a long time about it you know, and often told you it 's 
what every honest married man ought to do. Besides, you 
really should do it, not only for the sake of your poor dear 
wife and those two sweet little children of yours, but upon my 
word you ought if it was only out of consideration for me. 
You just think now, suppose anything serious was to hap- 
pen to you, how should 1 like to have to sell your father- 
less family up, and leave your widow and orphans without 
so much as a bed to lie upon ? So there, now you know my 
terms, and if you don't like to do your duty to the poor 
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dears, why, all I can say is, you must not come to me to help 
you in your hour of trouble;" — and the lawyer set hard 
to work writing, as if no one was in the room. 

It was clear from Melton's manner that he could not do 
otherwise than accept the proposed terms ; so in a short 
time the life was insured — Impey dispensing with the preli- 
minaries usual on such occasions — and a cheque drawn lor 
the amount of the bill, minus the interest and the first quar- 
ter's premium of the life policy, while the policy itself was 
left as security with the lawyer. 

Impey had not been alone above a quarter of an hour, 
when Doctor Vyse, who had come up to town by the 
" first 'bus," expressly to see his brother-in-law — without 
waiting to be shewn in — rushed suddenly into the lawyer's 
private room, and throwing himself into a chair, com- 
menced wiping his bald head with his handkerchief, and 
unbuttoning his coat, while he puffed and panted in a 
way that told you how fast the portly gentleman had 
been walking from Charing Cross. 

"Why, what the deuce is up now?" cried Impey, 
starting. " You come bouncing into the room here, 
wheezing and blowing as if you had just made your escape 
from a mad dog. What 's up now — eh?" 

" I '11 tell you what it is — Sam — " exclaimed the school- 
master, punctuating his speech with gasps, "I 'm not going 
to be played the fool with — any longer." 

"And who the deuce has been playing the fool with 
you now — eh, Joe ? " laughed the lawyer, rising from his 
seat and standing with his back to the fire ? " 

" Never mind, Sam," answered the Doctor, still polish- 
ing his bald head, till it looked like a large ostrich's egg. 
"It 's all very well for you to laugh ; but you haven't a 
reputation to lose, and even the little you have perhaps you. 
might be a gainer by losing," he added, growing savage at 
Impey's laughter. 

" Aye ! and yours is so exceedingly brittle, Joe, that it 
ti'its like glass directly you get into a little hot water — 
*h i ' answered Impey, with a sneer. " Now, what do you 
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want ? — I 'm busy. It may be holiday time with you, 
but it isn't with me." 

" "Well I want that boy back ! " cried the schoolmaster, 
pale with passion. 

" "Well, then, you can't have him," replied Impey, 
resuming his work. 

" But I must have him ! " hallooed Vyse, thumping the 
carpet with his ebony stick. 

" Dear me, then I 'm very sorry for you ; for I 'm afraid 
you won't," coolly answered the lawyer, going to the 
speaking pipe, and shouting out, " Isaacs, bring me up 
' Chitty on Bills.' " 

" Now mark me, Sam," said the Doctor, advancing to 
the table, and striking it with excitement as he spoke, 
" I must and will have Hugh Burgoyne back." 

" Lord, how you talk, Joe," quietly answered Impey, 
" when you know as well as I do, that there is no such 
person as Hugh Burgoyne now, and that he 's been Walter 
Farquhar for the last four-and-twenty hours. Besides, 
you needn't thump the table, and keep jogging in that 
way, when you see I 'm writing. And if the clerks hear 
you shouting out at the top of your voice again, they '11 
fancy we're quarrelling, and that'll look so, as you say." 

" Well, but Sam, upon my word you don't seem to have 
any regard for one's feelings," expostulated Vyse, growing 
calmer, " and that at a time, too, when ruin 's staring one 
in the face as hard as it can." 

"Ha! ha !" laughed Impey, "what! you're going to 
be ruined again, are you, Joe ?" 

"Yes, ruined!" the schoolmaster cried, clasping his 
hands, and throwing up his head. Ruined ! and, if I 'm 
not mistaken," he added with savage glee, " you 're going 
to be ruined too." 

As he said the fearful words the boy entered with 
the book, and there was a sudden pause in the conversa- 
tion, for neither of them liked to speak on the subject 
before the son of Judah. 

" You don't think he heard me say I was ruined, do 
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you, Sam — eh ?" asked Vyse, in a whisper that told his 
extreme agony. 

" Lord bless you, no ! " answered Impey, smiling ; 
" and if he did, he 's too much accustomed to hear persons 
say that sort of thing here, to pay any attention to the 
rubbish." 

" Ah ! people don't expect to find a lawyer the incar- 
nation of all the cardinal virtues," answered the Doctor, 
with an inspired look ; " but a schoolmaster's character is 
like a diamond, Sam — if there 's the least spec in it, it 
loses all value with the mothers directly. So come, 
do let 's be reasonable, and devise some plan for getting 
that boy back, for have him back we must. I declare I 
kept poor Annie awake nearly all last night with my fears." 

" Oh ! I see what it is — you and that stupid sister of 
mine have been stewing yourselves out of your lives, by 
imaging all kinds of horrible things about that boy. The 
fact of it is, Joe, your stomach's got so out of order with 
the quantity of fresh butter you will eat, that you've grown 
as nervous as an Italian greyhound. Now you go home 
and take a blue pill to-night, and depend upon it you'll see 
matters with quite a different pair of eyes to-morrow. 
You needn't worry yourself at all — the boy 's going on 
capitally, I can assure you — so well, indeed, that even if 
you told the Farquhars that Hugh wasn't their son, they 'd 
most likely give you in charge as an impostor. Just as I 
prophesied, you know they declared he was ' the very image 
of his father ! ' " 

" Good gracious ! did they though ! Well it 's wonder- 
ful how love will alter people," cried the schoolmaster. 
" Terence made the same remark some centuries back, you 
know, Sam, ' Adeone homines immutarier ex amove,' he 
says. But now do let us attend to business. The fact 
is, old Major Burgoyne has come home ill with the 
fever ! " 

Impey turned suddenly pale, and pushing himself back 
in his chair, looked at the schoolmaster intently for a few 
seconds, and then cried out, "The deuce he has!" The 
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next minute, however, he said, "Nonsense, Joe, you must 
have made some mistake. You J re so nervous you 
know you could frighten yourself into the belief of any- 
thing." 

" Well, all I can say is, Sam," continued Vyse, delighted 
to see the impression his news had made upon Impey, " last 
night I received a letter from the Major, dated, the 'Lady 
Macnaughten, off Brighton,' telling me, that directly the 
ship reached Gravesend, he intended to come on with his 
daughter to see his boy, Hugh, at my school — and now I 
should like to know whether it 's the fresh butter that has 
made me as nervous as an Italian greyhound, as you were 
pleased to call it." 

" Gad ! it is enough to alarm one, with a vengeance, 
Joe !" said Impey, almost cowed by the fearful intelligence. 
" And what 's worse — hang me if I see any way of getting 
out of it." 

"Oh, don't — don't say that, Sam! even if you think 
it," cried the schoolmaster, wringing his hands, and whin- 
ing out his despair. " For goodness sake don't say 
that, for my only hope has been in you ; and if that fails 
me, I do think I shall be driven to pack up my carpet 
bag and be ofl to Guernsey or Jersey under an assumed 
name by the next steamer ; ior I 'm certain I should 
never have the courage to stop and face it out." 

" Well, then, I only wish to goodness you would be off," 
said the lawyer, snappishly, " unless you can make up your 
mind to be a man, and not come crying to me here like a 
great fat girl. Now why can't you set to work and devise 
some plan to extricate yourself from the difficulty, instead 
of stewing yourself into a consumption? " 

" Oh ! I 've thought oi a thousand plans, but they are 
none of them worth anything," cried the Doctor, almost 
childish with fear. " And that sister of yours nearly drives 
me into apoplexy, by telling me it all comes of not having 
taken her advice, and confessed the whole affair like that 
cursed Master Edward Robinson did about the fat he hid 
in his trowsers pocket. Oh dear ! the only thing I see 
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left for me to do is to call myself Captain Smith, and go 
to Boulogne, and let my mustaehios grow." 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! you talk like a baby, you do, 
Joe," snarled Impey, growing irritable under the almost 
insurmountable difficulty. " The only thing to be done is 
to find another boy, somehow — but how that somehow 'sto 
be managed, is more than I can say, just at present. I 
suppose you couldn't go and borrow one at some of the 
neighbouring schools, could you ? " 

" Gracious, how you do go on, Sam," indignantly re- 
plied the Doctor. " I dare say now you'd like me to go 
round the heath and confess the whole affair to all my 
rivals, when they are just the last persons I should like to 
know anything about it, and the first, I 'm certain, to do 
me an injury, if they had it in their power." 

"Well, it's all very well talking, Sam, but we musn't 
stick at trifles," said Impey, thumping his desk. " Ano- 
ther boy we must have. We are too far in the mess to 
think of retracing our steps now." 

" Yes, that 's just it, Sam," answered the schoolmaster, 
with a stamp of his feet. " I ought to have remembered what 
that invaluable Roman dramatist tells us, Fallacia alia aliam 
trudit, Sam ; one imposition begets another, you know." 

" I 've got it ! " suddenly shouted Impey, slapping his 
thigh so loud that the schoolmaster jumped again like a 
flea with surprise. " By Jove ! yoju ought to bless me, 
Joe. Ah! that was a good day's work for you, my man, 
when you married my dear sister. I declare 1 'm quite a 
genius at these things : here you 're no sooner in some 
fresh difficulty than I hit upon some new scheme for getting 
you out of it. But I 'm always working for everybody 
else but myself. Now yesterday I gave up the whole of 
my day to you, just to set that young Burgoyne straight 
with his new father and mother, and prevent you and your 
Minerva House from being exposed." 

" But what is it — what is it, Sam ? What plan have 
you got ? " impatiently asked Vyse, leaning forward in his 
chair. *' Come, now, what is it ? pray don't teaze one so, 
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for you can't tell what a dreadful state all rny poor nerves 
are in. Upon my word, they are twitching away as if 
some invisible fiend had got a string right up my back- 
bone, and was making my legs and arms move up and 
down like one of those puppets they sell in the toy-shops." 

" Well, then, I'll tell you," said Impey, with a satisfied 
smile, wheeling his dumpty cane-bottomed writing chair 
close up to Vyse, and putting his hand on the school- 
master's shoulder, " You know that lad of mine in the 
outer office ? " 

" What, Isaacs ! " exclaimed the Doctor, falling back 
with horror at the idea of a boy with a nose almost as 
long and large as Punch's being passed off as the son of 
any Christian. 

" No ! no ! " answered Impey, smiling at the fearful 
expression the Doctor had put on. " I mean young Dan- 
do — that sharp-looking hoy, that sits near the window, you 
know." 

" Well ! and what of him ?" asked Vyse, hardly believ- 
ing that Impey ever could mean to make any use of 
him. 

"Well, that boy is so sharp and impudent, that, if he 
had only been properly educated, I d lay my life he 'd 
have been Lord Chancellor by this time, " continued 
Impey, in a confidential whisper. " He 's up to anything — 
particularly mischief ; and if we only make it worth his 
while — for I suppose I must go you halves in the expense 
— why he 's the very lad we want. $ es ides, he ' s just 
about Hugh's age, and what 's more, of such a dark com- 
plexion, and so uncommonly bilious, that anybody to 
look at him, would say he 'd been born in India. Now, 
confess, didn't you think so yourself when you first saw him, 
Joe?" 

*' Certainly, his complexion is favorable for Indian ex- 
traction," answered Vyse, " but " 

" But !" retorted Impey, with a sneer, " of course you 
must raise some objection or other, because you yourself 
didn't make the proposal. But now, candidly, Joe, did 
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you never notice how like he is to young Burgoyne about 
the eyes ?" 

" Well ! yes, now I come to think of it, he is something 
like him," replied the schoolmaster, staring at the carpet 
with his head on one side, and fancying he could trace 
a resemblance, now he had been made to believe that 
one really existed. " But, I say, Sam, you know that 
boy's education has been so shamefully neglected, that I 
never could — for the sake of my reputation — allow him to 
be passed off as one of my scholars." 

" Oh ! I don't mean to say the lad 's been brought up at 
either Cambridge or Oxford," replied Impey, with a sneer 
at Vyse's fastidiousness. "But I '11 lay my life he'll do 
very well for the Major ; for officers, you see, are prover- 
bially not learned men." 

" Ah ! but at least they don't murder the king's En- 
glish every time they open their mouths," answered Vyse, 
indignantly. " As for that Dando of yours, I declare 
I never heard him speak two sentences together, but what 
he invariably, with that perversity so peculiar to the vul- 
gar, would throw in an 'h' where none ought to be, 
and where the ' h ' ought to be, would leave it out. Now, 
it was only the other day — when he was going over a 
deed — I heard him talking about somebody and his 
' hairs, hexors, hadmors, and hassigns aving and olding 
some said ouse for hever. How do you think I should 
like any one to fancy that a boy like that had been seven- 
teen years at my school. Oh, it *11 never do," continued 
Vyse, as the recollection of some fresh barbarism flashed 
across his mind. "Why it was but the day before 
yesterday I heard him tell Mr. Cohen he'd torse him for 
a pennuth of pudden." 

"Well!" answered Impey, determined not to be beaten, 
" and are you prepared to say that pudden is not the proper 
pronunciation ? Pudding indeed ! Is there any such verb 
as " to pud," I should like to know ? Do you say gar- 
ding — eh ? Of course not, but you say garden ; and for 
the very same reason it strikes me that you ought to say 
pudden instead of pudding." 
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" Upon, my word, you 're a wonderful man, Sam,'"' re- 
piiedVyse, tickled by Impey's ingenuity, " and were made 
for a lawyer. I really do believe you would prove to de- 
monstration that black was white. But come now, what 
do you say to the young vagabond's calling oysters — 
highsters ?" 

" Why I should say that like all such matters, it was 
merely conventional, nothing more," Impey replied, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, " especially as it s now well known" 
(though it mustbe confessed that Impey himself had never 
heard it before) " that George IV. — the first gentleman in 
Europe, mind ! — always said pint for point. Besides, if 
Dando isn't quite so grammatical as you would like him, why 
won't it be very easily accounted for by your having written 
over to old Burgoyne (as you know you did)," observed 
Impey, dexterously making use of the letter that he had only 
heard of for the first time the previous morning, " saying 
that he was an idle, bad-disposed boy, and that you could 
do nothing with him. So you see, Mr. Clever, if Dando did 
mind his p's and q's, and v's and w's in the first-rate style 
you would wish him, why it would never tally with the 
account you gave of young Burgoyne in that letter." 

This was a poser for the Doctor, who knew that he 
had written the letter in a fit of childish anger, and was 
almost glad to have the opportunity of making his words 
appear right. Consequently, even though young Dando's 
deficiency of acquirements went a little bit beyond what, 
for "his scholastic reputation," the Doctor thought he could 
attribute to a boy's indolence, still, as it was not exactly 
the moment for him to hesitate, and there seemed to be 
something like a feasibility about what the lawyer had 
said, he at once agreed with Impey, that the best way was 
to see what answer Dando himself would make to the propo- 
sal. So the lawyer put his mouth to the tin tube, and 
shouted " Dan-do," into the clerks' office. The reply was, 
that he had gone home with a sick headache. 

" Now that 's the third time that fellow has gone home 
ill within the last fortnight. Only last Thursday he left 
at twelve o'clock, as he said, stone blind with ' the bile,' 
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and hang me, sir, if on my road home through the Park, I 
didn't see the young monkey with one skate on, cutting 
along as if he were doing the gallopade on the ice. So you 
had better come to-morrow, Vyse, for he 's certain to he 
well then, especially as it seems inclined for a thaw." 

As the Doctor left " Lyon's Inn," and proceeded on his 
way to Charing Cross, his former timidity returned even 
stronger than before he had made up his mind to hazard, 
the experiment. For he now began to think it would be 
impossible even for Impey himself to make any gentleman 
believe that a boy of Dando's vulgar exterior and 
manners was his own flesh and blood. But if the school- 
master had been acquainted with the lad's real habits and 
pursuits, his trepidation would have been even greater 
than it was; for Dando was one of that class of careless 
impudent boys peculiar to the streets of London, called, 
by elderly ladies " young monkeys," who appear to be 
the cockney version of the "gamins " of Paris. 

If Impey sent him to serve a writ, he invariably was 
thrice as long as need be on the errand. For seeming 
to have an objection to walking, if a carriage went by 
with the footboard unoccupied, or unspiked, he invariably 
jumped up behind and rode with it wherever it was going, 
trusting to the same kind of conveyance to bring him back. 

Whenever he saw a timid lady making several inef- 
fectual attempts to cross some crowded thoroughfare, his 
especial delight was to wait till she was half over the road, 
and then running up behind her, shout out — " Hi ! hi ! hi !" 
close in her ear, as loud as he could. 

A favorite trick of his, too, was to put on a modest 
look, and going up to some respectable elderly female, 
in some quiet street, and touching his cap, ask her in 
his civilest manner — " Oh ! if you please, ma'am, would 
you be so kind, if you please, ma'am, as to shew me, if you 
please, ma'am, the way to— -flare up ! " bawling the two 
last words out under her bonnet at the top of his voice, 
and then, darting off, leave her to declare — " she never 
saw such a young monkey in all her born days." 
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Indeed Dando, like the vest of " the young monkies," 
seemed to find especial delight in tormenting the female 
sex — for against that part of creation he directed almost 
all his jokes, and they were always of that practical kind, 
of which no victim has as yet been known to see the fun. 
If a poor country lady requested to be told the way to any 
part of London, he invariably either sent her to the very 
opposite point to that she wished to reach, or else he di- 
rected her down a variety of turnings and courts which he 
knew ended in a blind alley. Should he, as he sauntered 
along, happen to see a fine geranium or box of mignionette 
outside a parlour window, and nobody but an elderly lady 
visible within, he would go boldly up, and putting his 
hand through the railings, pick off the finest flower and 
stick it in the corner of his mouth ; and whilst the furious 
old dame tapped at the window and shook her fist at him, 
he 'd nod at her as if he was one of her most intimate ac- 
quaintances, and wink as he walked ofF. 

In his jacket pocket Dando always carried four bits of 
slate, conveniently ready, so that should he be lucky enough 
as to meet with an organ or a hurdy-gurdy girl, he could 
pull them out, and immediately put in a splendid cas- 
tinet accompaniment. Occasionally, however, when his 
spirits were unusually high, he would suddenly give over, 
and throwing himself on his hands, stand on his head, 
while he beat time with the soles of his boots. 

" The young monkey," however, seldom ventured to cut 
any of his jokes upon his own sex, unless they were con- 
siderably his juniors, or a very long way off. If by acci- 
dent he ran up against a gentleman, his usual ciy was 
" Now, then, blind 'un, where are you shoven on ?" and 
as soon as he fancied himself out of reach, he 'd be sure to 
turn round and shout out- — " There goes a swell out of 
luck !" And the better dressed the party was, the more 
certain he was to give vent to his joke. 

If Dando had no money — which with him was rather 
the rule than the exception — he would stop flattening his 
nose against the outside of a pastry-cook's window, and 
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fix his eyes upon some gentleman eating in the shop, in 
the hope that the party might take pity on his longing 
looks, and treat him to a cake, or a bun, at least. But 
■when he found all his looks to no purpose, he 'd grow dis- 
gusted, and determined to have a taste, wotild enter the 
shop, and going up to the tray of broken pastry standing 
near the door, would dip his finger into the middle of a 
stale jam tart, and, as he sucked it, say, " What 's the price 
of that there damaged, Miss 1 " And there, with all the 
impudence imaginable, he would remain, diving his finger 
into the different tarts round the tray, and sucking it 
afterwards, until the girl, seizing an umbrella, would 
rush from behind the counter, and put the young monkey 
to flight. 

But what pleased him more than all, was to go along 
the long line of cabs outside the doors of the theatre pre- 
vious to the performance being over, and to wake up the 
sleeping drivers, by shouting out at the top of his voice, 
" Here, Cabby ! Cabby ! are you unhired ? " And when 
they, all alive at the prospect of a job, told him that they 
were, he 'd only reply, quite coolly, " Sorry for you then 
— hope you '11 have a fare soon, Cabby," and then tear 
down the street as hard as he could, lest any of them 
should be after him, making the best of his way to play off 
the same trick a little lower down. 

Such was the young monkey — to adopt the phrase by 
which the gentler sex invariably called him — who in a 
few days was to be introduced to Major Burgoyne, on his 
return from India, as his darling boy. 

Impey felt satisfied that even Dando, impudent scamp 
as he was, would be considered — such was the blindness 
of parental affection to all faults in the child — " the im- 
age of his father." 

The less sanguine Vyse, however, trembled for the 
result. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning, a few minutes before nine, while 
the laundress (a lady with a very dirty widow's cap and 
a very red nose) who took care of Impey's chambers, was 
still down on her knees putting the last polish with the 
black-lead brush to the grale in the clerks' office, young 
Dando marched into the room, with his black oil-skin 
cap knowingly perched forward on his head, and nearly 
over his eyes. Having hopped over the back of the in- 
dustrious widow, to her great horror, he rapidly signed his 
name in the clerk's time-book, and pulling out from his 
jacket pocket the pennyworth of apples he had purchased 
on his road, commenced eating one, while he pushed the 
others into his desk. 

" Well I 'm sure, Master Dando !" exclaimed the lady 
in weeds, smiling as she rested for a moment on her black- 
lead brush, " why you arc yearly this morning ! Bless me 
if you a'n't fust ! Why the world must be coming to a 
hend," and then she again turned her attention to the 
grate. 

" Have a happle, Mother White ?" was the only answer 
Dando made, as, perched on his high stool, he continued 
munching one himself. 

" Thankee, Master Jim ; but they're rather too sour 
for my poor stummick so yearly in the morning," replied 
Mrs. White, throwing her most pitiful expression into her 
grubby face as she shook her head. " Howsumever, since 
you are so kind, I will just put one on the ripest in my 
pocket, for my little Ed'ud, though I am sadly afeard the 
boy's got his poor father's nasty disgester of his own." 

" Here you are then," answered Dando, descending 
from his stool without shewing the least sympathy either 
for the widow or the orphan. And as he placed the apple 
in the hand of the laundress, he rubbed his knees — which 
were all over mud — against the " behind breadths " of her 
once black bombazeen gown. 

" Why, you nasty, owdacious, youngmonkey, you!" ex- 

H 
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claimed the indignant widow, pushing him violently from 
her. " Just look at your browsers ! Where on earth 
have you been to to get all that ; there mud from— and 
then to go a wipen' on it agm me ?" 

" Why I was knocked down by a yuller charrot a 
cornhv over the bridge," answered Dando. 

"Knocked down! exclaimed Mrs. White, horror- 
stricken, and throwing up her eyebrows till they each 
looked like a half circle — for they met. " Then it 's amussy 
as all your bones wasn't broke. But you 're never 
happy — you aint — unless you 're playen' either in the 
gutter or out in the road, up to your ancles in some 
puddle, and my Ed'ud 's the very spit on you — he is." 

"Ease her! back her! stop her! Mother White!" 
replied Dando, while he was feeding with his apple- 
peel the guinea pig he kept in his desk. " I wasn't 
a doing nuffin ! I was only a comin' to hoffice when I 
met this here yuller charrot a goin' my way, and there 
was a small cove a ridin' on the footboard. So I cried 
out, ' Cut, cut behind !' as loud as I could, and the Jarvey 
cotched him sitch a jolly one, that down he drops, and 
up I jumps in his place, and was a goin' along so plummy, 
when what does the knowin' young card do, but run after 
the charrot a tryin' to get me whipped down too ; and 
upon my word, though I tucked in my tuppenny, still 
Jarvey did fetch me two or three sitch rummy wipes, that 
I couldn't stand it any further than the Wictoria 
TlieayUT, and then in my hurry to get down I'll be shot 
if I didn't fall right in the mud." 

" And it sarves you right, you young monkey, it do," 
replied " Mother White," smoothing the ends of her frizzy 
hair with the " sweep's brush." " What business^ have 
you got clambering up behind gen'elman's carnages? 
Jiut you 're a mischeevious young rip, you are." 

" Lor' bless me ! you don't say so ! " answered 
Dando, balancing the ruler on the tip of his nose to the 
imminent danger of Mrs. White's toes. " It was sitch an 
out-and-out footboard though. Not a spike on it, you 
know ; and so jolly springey, that when you. went over 
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the stones you didn't feel it a bit. Oh! a'n't it differ- 
ent when you rides behind them hackney coaches where 
you has to set just over them there wheels ? My eye if 
they don't shake a poor boy wuss than a beadle does — 
don't they, Mother ?" 

" Go along with you, do, Mr. Imperence," exclaimed 
Mrs. White, indignantly, " asking me about such tricks ! 
What should I know about riding behind hackney coaches 
indeed." 

" Mind you don't bust yer biler, Mother, for 
you've got your steam up as high as a tater can's," con- 
tinued Dando, who being tired of the ruler was now 
engaged in the elegant pastime of blowing wet wafers 
from his mouth up to the ceiling. " But didn't I pay 
that young corderroys out just — that's all ! For I got 
hold on his cap, and after he had followed me for it right 
up to Lancflsster Place, I chucked it down one of them 
airies which " — he added in his sharp London-boy way — 
" runs down so plaguy deep, that you expects the 
kitchens '11 come out attics on t'other side the world. 
Then I went up to the door and guv sitch a stunning 
double knock, and bolted, and left the feller to settle it 
with the Johnny, for having brought him up three hundred 
pair o' stairs in such a plaguy hurry, all about his trum- 
pery cap." 

" Well it was very cruel on you," replied the laundress, 
shaking her head. " How would you have liked it 
yourself?" 

" Why I am very partial to it — with plenty of sarce," 
answered Dando. Then advancing softly towards the not 
particularly fair widow, he let his guinea pig fall right on 
the nape of her neck, just as she was sand-paperino- the 
poker, and pushing out her arm backwards and forwards 
with as much vigor as if she was playing the trombone. 

The widow rose, hearth-broom in hand, to wreak her 
vengeance upon the frisky young Dando, but he was too 
quick for her ; and with his guinea, pig under his arm and 
his tongue in his cheek, he made for Impey's room, where, 
having bolted the door, he amused himself by taking out 
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of X Y Z the little looking-glass the lawyer kept there 
for brushing his hair in, and making Jack-a-dandy with 
it in the sun's rays, which he ingeniously threw into the 
chambers of an Irish reporter opposite, who was busily 
engaged in shaving himself at the window ; and there the 
"young monkey" kept wriggling it up and down before the 
eyes of the son of Erin, until, fairly maddened and blinded, 
the poor man threw up the window and thrust out his red 
head and whitened face in the vain hope of discovering 
-who it was that was " playing the fool sure" with him in 
the midst of so delicate an operation. 

At last, hearing Mrs. White gathering together her 
brooms and pans, Dando returned to the room just 
as the dashing young Cohen affectedly wriggled him- 
self in. Seeing his old enemy about to depart, Dando 
immediately rushed to his desk, and taking his squirt 
tjuickly from his pocket, filled it from the inkstand, and 
discharged it right on the widow's cap, just at the moment 
"when the buckish young Israelite had passed her. The 
furious Mrs. White immediately turned round, but Dando 
•was so hard at work that the whole ' weight of her suspi- 
cion and anger fell upon the innocent Cohen, whom she 
told, that " if he didn't mind who he was a spitten over 
next time, she'd pull his nose an inch or two longer than 
it was already ;" while Dando begged of her to do it, 
impressing upon her " he'd stand by her, as he couldn't 
bear to see a lone widow woman, and a nice old 
gal, put upon in that way " — leaving Cohen vainly to 
assure her he had nothing to do with it, on the " vord 
and honor of a shentleman." 

When all was quiet ajrain, the son of Judah took 
from the pocket of his great-coat with imitation 
sable collar and facings, a suspicious, dirty-looking, 
oblong parcel, done up in a piece of " the Voice of Jacob." 
Seeing this, Dando leapt from his seat, and going up to 
Cohen, leant over his shoulder, while he asked in a soft 
insinuating tone, " What have you got for lunch, eh, 
Aary ? A'n't I got something slap-up, that s all ! Give 
us a bite of yours and I '11 give you a bite of mine ?" On 
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this the wary Cohen requested to be informed what 
Dando's luncheon was to consist of, but could only learn 
that it was " out-and-out plummy ;" and to give the Jew- 
ling an additional relish for the delicacy, the " young 
monkey" rubbed his stomach and drew in his breath, while he 
rolled his tongue and eyes about, as if in a state of extreme 
rapture at the mere thought of the treat to come. This 
was too much for Aary, who quickly struck the bargain, 
and handed out a thick slice of bread and treacle for 
him to operate upon. Dando immediately bit a large arch 
out of the centre of the slice, and as he smacked his lips, 
said, " Well, mine 's am sandwidges, Aary ; but as I 
know your pussuasion won't allow you to take none of that, 
there, why it 's no good my hoffering 'em to you." 
Then as the chop-fallen Cohen proceeded to re-pack: 
the remains of his bread and treacle, Dando dipped 
his fingers into the pounce box, and having chalked 
"fool" backwards on the cover of " Tidd's Practice," 
slapped it on the dandy Jew-boy's back, so as to 
leave the impression there, saying " Never mind, old feller, 
I 've chalked it all up to you, you know, and means to 
give you something slap before I 've done with you. My 
eye, Aary," he continued, boring holes in the desk and 
filling them up with slate-pencil dust, " hasn't Varney 
round the corner got a stunning new roll of plumb duff 
in his winder! Crikey, if the raisens a'n't as big as far- 
dens ! Lend us a penny, old feller ? I '11 give you three- 
halfpence on Saturday." " No :" answered the sprouting 
money-lender, " if you chooses to make it tuppensh and 
a pite of the putting, I don't mind." " Ah, ah ! Aary," 
replied the cautious Dando knowingly, pulling down the 
corner of his eye — then, as if suddenly attracted by some- 
thing on the desk, he shouted out, " Oh lookee here, 
Cohen ! Look at this rum codger," and no sooner had he 
got the eye of the unsuspecting Aaron over one of the 
holes he had bored in the desk, than Dando applied his 
mouth to the other, and discharged the whole of the con- 
tents of his slate-pencil cannon right in the face of the 
dandy Israelite. 
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Presently the gaudy Isaacs came rushing into the office, 
and requested to know whether the time-hook was taken 
away, and he was too late to sign his name. Dando, how- 
ever, no sooner saw him, than jumping off his chair, and 
looking at him from head to foot, he exclaimed, " My 
heyes, Hisaacs ! why you 're a comin' it as strong as if 
it was Saturday ! Blow'd if he a'n't got his mother's 
boots on, and been a tackin' on to em all the pearl 
buttons off his shirts ; and jimmeny ! if he a'n't been to a 
wire-worker's and got his hair curled. Surely you must 
be a goin' to take your ooman to one of the preserved 
seats at the Bower Saloon to-night ? Oh ! Aaron a'n't he 
got a slap-up dandy shirt-front on too— all open work and 
pink underneath, like a raspberry-jam tart." Then throw- 
ing up his eyes, he added, " Crikey ! Isaacs, don't that there 
'Ebony Nightingale' at the Bower do the bones slap up 
just. This here 's nuffin to it." Then drawing from his 
pocket two bits of slate, and whistling the cachuca, he 
fell upon one knee and commenced throwing his body 
about to a castinet accompaniment. This, however, he 
suddenly brought to a conclusion, by exclaiming, " Oh! 
don't I love the ladies !" and doing what he called " the 
.split" — which elegant accomplishment consisted of sitting 
down on the floor with his two legs at right angles to his 
body, till he described the figure of abricklayer's plummet. 

At this critical moment, Vyse and Impey entered. 
Dando immediately began to pretend that his position was 
one rather of accident than choice, and commenced writh- 
ing as if in great pain, and making believe that he had 
hurt himself and could not get up again. The school- 
master seeing it was Dando, and wishing to conciliate 
him, rushed to the boy's help with an affectation of com- 
passion. 

" Dear me ! I hope you 're not hurt, my fine fellow! 
Really it 's a mercy if there are no limbs dislocated," cried 
Vyse, trying to help Dando to rise. Then as the school- 
master remembered some apt Latin quotation, he turned 
round with a look of evident self-satisfaction at the idea 
of being able to shew off his learning before the assembled 
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boys, and said, " Ah, my dear lads, Virgil is always right. 
And what does he tell us ? Why, ' Facilis descensus 
Averni:' he beautifully says, ' sed revocare gradura, Sc., 
hie labor,' 1 mind boys, ' hoc opus est,' " and as the two 
Israelites burst out into a fit of violent laughter, to make 
believe they understood what was meant, the Doctor 
added — " that is to say, when we 've once fallen it is very 
difficult to rise again — isn't it, Dando ? " 

At last, however, " the young monkey," after a great 
deal of o-o-o-hing ! and sundry other expressions of 
violent agony, allowed himself to be raised up by Vyse and 
the lawyer, and helped to hobble into Impey's room. 

The business between the parties was soon settled. 
Dando, unlike Hugh, required little persuasion ; for having 
spent his childhood in the streets of London, and his boy- 
hood in a lawyer's office, he had few moral scruples to over- 
come, and did not need to be impressed with the belief 
that he was benefiting a fellow-creature, in undertaking 
to play a part which had a pound a week in connexion 
■with it — for these were the terms they promised him. 
The increase of salary and the novelty of the situation 
were enough for him ; and though Vyse kept endea- 
vouring to give a moral aspect to the affair by con- 
tinually quoting all kinds of virtuous platitudes from the 
(classics and copy books, still he was either snubbed by 
Jmpey, or totally disregarded by the boy, who could do 
^--^Vinnsr but think of the fun he 'd have and the things 

hT'Tbuy with a P ;r d a vveek and his board and Edging 
included. a , 

And when the bargain had been struck anu 
business settled, Vyse, advancing to Dando, patted 
him ou the head, saying " Good lad ! Good lad ! You 're 
a fine noble little fellow ! After all, my dear boy, virtue is 
the only real nobility ; for how does Juvenal sing?" and 
he threw himself back, and paused smilingly, for Dando's 
reply. 

" Why, I 'm sure I can't say, never having heerd the 
sound of the gennelman's voice," replied Dando, with a 
roguish leer, for being sufficiently " knowing " to be fully 
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aware he had them both in his power, the boy felt little or 
no restraint in the answers he made ; " but if so be as 
you re werry fond o' singin' why there 's a cove at the 
Bower who 'd soon shut up that there Juvenal o' yourn" — 
and then as he saw Impey leaning with his head on the 
mantlepiece, and almost bursting with laughter, Dando 
proceeded, " Oh, my eyes ! you should jist hear him do 
that shake on ' the birds singing gaily, that dimmed at my 
call,' in • 'Ome, 'ome, sweet, sweet 'ome ;' " and the boy 
looked into the horrified Doctor's face without moving a 
muscle, as he added, " Oh, aint it slap-up, old 'un 1" 

Vyse no sooner heard this than he took Impey into a 
corner and there immediately commenced an animated dis- 
cussion in whispers. Although nothing could be heard, 
still from their gestures one could almost tell what was 
going on between them. The schoolmaster shrugged his 
shoulllers, shook his head, and threw up his hands, as much 
as to say, " This will never do. I positively cannot consent 
to pass off a boy like that as one of my oldest scholars :" to 
which Impey replied by throwing out his open hands, 
and lifting up his eyebrows, while he seemed to answer as 
he grinned, " Well, you must bear it, now that you 've 
put yourself in the lad's power." 

When Impey had once more quieted the alarms of 
the reputation-loving Doctor, it was agreed that the 
first thing necessary to be done was to take Dando out 
and get him measured for some clothes, and above all 
things, buy him a new pair of boots, for the ones he had 
on were as brown and cracked with the wet, as the skin 
of an over-boiled potato. While at the cheap clothiers, 
Impey suggested, and Vyse agreed with him, that it 
would be better to put the " young monkey " into " tails," 
as it would give him an older look than his jackets did. 
And when an entire suit of the " best seconds " had been 
ordered for the boy, they proceeded to the " Little Red 
Bojt" and provided him with a pair of "good strong 
boys," at " seven and three." During all this time the 
lad had been so absorbed in the different articles of dress 
that were being chosen for him, that in the joy of the 
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moment he had forgotten his monkey tricks, and with the 
exception of having put his legs into a pair of big top boots 
■when Impey's back was turned, and having dropped a 
peg-top in a pair of cheap hessians that Vyse was very 
nearly persuaded into trying on, he had behaved him- 
self more decently than usual, and indeed almost con- 
c'liated the austere Doctor. Once outside the boot- 
maker's, Impey — who knowing the boy's disposition did not 
like to trust him any further with Vyse — banded to 
Dando a warrant of attorney, telling him to make haste 
back to chambers with it, and tell Isaacs to be sure 
and get it stamped before the offices closed, adding, " I 
shan't be back before five, and here 's sixpence for you 
for being such a good boy as you've been." 

The lawyer had not walked many yards with Vyse 
before he had once more convinced him that Dando 
was the very lad for their purpose. All his vagabond 
tricks Impey made out to be mere animal spirits, for, in fact, 
he was confident there was no vice in the boy, adding, that, 
when the lad chose, he could behave himself fit for the 
first drawing-rooms. Again, even supposing he was not 
as polished as the " Hand book of Etiquette" would 
require, still, he was so quick, that he (Impey) would 
wager he (Dando) would get up more real sound know- 
ledge in three days than half your Cantabs would in 
a month. All this, and a great deal more, so worked 
upon Vyse, that .lie told Impey as old Major Burgoyne 
could not possibly be with him for a day or two, he would 
have the boy down to Minerva House and see what he and 
Mrs. Vyse could do with him. " And now, Sam," he 
continued, " do you know I feel such a weight taken off 
my poor mind, that I am determined, instead of going 
straight down to the 'buss at Charing Cross, to have a stroll 
in Covent Garden, and treat myself to a nice little basket 
of sea kail, though I shouldn't at all wonder if they have 
the impudence to ask me four shillings for it at this time 
of the year. But with plenty of melted butter you see, I 
think it is so delicious, that, notwithstanding I know I 
shall have to suffer for it, still, I fancy I deserve a treat 
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after all I 've had to go through lately. Besides, it 's a 
thing I very seldom do;" — though, to tell the truth, thu 
Doctor was never so happy as "when his scholastic duties 
allowed him to take a stroll down as far as the fishmonger's 
or poulterer's and see what delicacy he could pick up for 
dinner, while he had often been known to return from his 
afternoon's walk with either a woodcock, a grouse, Or a 
wild duck in his coat pockets, or a sweetbread stowed 
away between cabbage leaves in the crown of his hat. 

As the worthy pair sauntered up and down the Horti- 
cultural Arcade of the Garden of Covent, Vyse kept look- 
ing askant — now at the handfull of early potatoes — and 
now at the six twigs of asparagus done up in a bundle, 
and marked only five shillings — and then at the little 
" cornichons" of strawberries at a guinea an ounce, or the 
lilliputian pottles of early gooseberries that so temptingly 
flanked the walk. At last, however, his attention was 
diverted by the voice of a man in front of the rails of St. 
Paul's Church, who, with a large crowd before him, was 
shouting out the virtues of his new composition " for re- 
moving stains or spots of grease, fat, oil, or port wine, 
from any kind of silk, satin, cloth, merinos, or any other 
material, for the small charge of one penny a square." 

"Dear me! Dear me!" said Vyse, immediately. 
*' Well now, that 's just the very thing I ve been wantm™ 
for a long time, to take the gravy spots out of my waist- 
coats, for they take me a good half hour every morning 
with the nail brush." 

As they advanced towards the man, the Doctor drew 
Impey's attention to the efficacy of the paste, with which, 
the man was then operating on the collar of a boy who 
had volunteered to have the grease removed from his coat, 
and now stood out in the centre of the crowd with his back 
turned towards the assembled spectators, while the pro- 
fessor scrubbed away at the nape of his neck, all the time 
lecturing on the cheapness and utility of the composition. 
" Upon my word it does it capitally," remarked the 
schoolmaster to the inattentive Impey. " Here, my man, 
just give me a couple of cakes of your stuff and change for 
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sixpence," he said, in an authoritative voice. And, as the 
" professor" proceeded to seek for the coppers in his 
pocket, the boy he had been operating upon turned round 
to look at the crowd, whilst he munched the apple he had 
in his hand. But no sooner were the boy's features observed 
by Vyse, than his jaw and sea kail fell at the same mo- 
ment ; for whom should he see in the lad who had voluntarily 
come to have the filthremovedfrom his clothes before a large 
crowd in one of the most frequented of London thorough- 
fares — but Dando, the very lad who, in a few days, was 
to make his appearance as the oldest pupil at Minerva 
House ! 



CHAPTER IX. 



The next morning at breakfast, the Doctor — who had 
passed a very restless night — had just agreed with his wife 
that it was much better to confess the whole affair — like 
Master Edward Robinson — and have nothing at all to do 
with that young monkey of a Dando, when the 'buss sud- 
denly pulled up at the garden gate, and — to the school- 
master's horror — he saw that young gentleman himself 
perched up on the roof, blowing away at a twopenny post 
horn, much to the amusement of the conductor and driver. 
The lad had been sent down by Impey — who very well 
knew that if the boy once got fairly inside the doors, 
nothing but the prospect of a better berth would be able 
to get him out again — and, indeed, Dando himself, before 
long, convinced Vyse of this important fact. 

Though in his time, the Doctor had been the master of many 
boys, still, he had now one boy who was the master of him. 
Let him try whatever treatment he might, it was equally 
unsuccessful. If he adopted the authoritative, Dando 
would only put his finger to his nose ; while, if he essayed 
the coaxing, the " young monkey" would thrust his tongue 
into his cheek. Whenever the boy openedhis mouth to speak, 
the schoolmaster drew his breath in between his teeth, and 
threw up his hands in horror at his violent grammatical 
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blunders. And when he begged of the lad " for goodness 
gracious sake to mind what he was about with his nomi- 
native case," Dando would only cry out in answer, " Who 's 
a touchen' on him ? " 

Once, the Doctor endeavoured to wheedle Dando into 
learning a page or two of grammar, but when he asked 
him the next morning after breakfast " what he called an 
article," the only reply the " young monkey " made, 
was " Well, I should call you a werry rum article, old 
'un !" The first time they sat clown to dinner, he nearly 
drove both the schoolmaster and his lady out of their 
senses, by telling Mrs. Vyse that " he 'd take some of them 
there biled taturs." In vain did the Doctor cry, " My 
dear boy, who on earth calls them taturs I should like to 
know ?" for Dando only replied indignantly, " Why, Jim 
Berry do ; and seeing as how he keeps the Halbert can, 
and deals in nuffin else, I should think he ought to know 
the name on 'em !" 

But if Dando worried the poor schoolmaster half out of 
nis life, Mrs. Vyse came in at least for her full share of the 
annoyance. Scarcely a moment passed but what she was 
" dratting that young monkey," and vowing that " one boy 
was more trouble than a dozen girls." He never ivoidd 
wipe his feet — a point on which the schoolmaster's wife 
was even more particular than most ladies. Indeed you 
could count the nails in his boots from the dirtyotype 
impressions he invariably left behind him on the 
brown hollands all the way up the stairs. If she didn't 
catch him scratching his name with a pin on the polished 
dining-room tables, she would be sure to find he had 
written it on the ceiling in the bed-room with the smoke 
of his candle. 

The second night after Dando had set foot in the house, 
she told Vyse " there really was no doing anything for 
that young monkey. Now, there was that beautiful 
polished stove in the library quite ruined, by the boy's 
nasty way of spitting through his teeth into the grate as 
he did ; and as for her beautiful bright poker, why, she 
felt perfectly satisfied she should never be able to clean it, 
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for it seemed to her as if that Dando took a pleasure 
in making it red-hot. Again, it was only that very day 
she had found him in the parlour, with one of those horrid 
sharp-pointed peg-tops, going to spin it, with all his force, 
on her best Brussels. And when she took it away, what 
did the nasty, dirty, young rip do, but creep up stairs and 
steal her pot of pomatum ; and next time she came into 
the room, lo ! and behold ! if he hadn't made a great big 
slide with it all down the carpet, by rubbing it well in, 
and there he was, sailing away, right across the place, 
crying out — ' keep the pot a bilen' — as if he had got the 
Serpentine in our back parlor. What she should do 
if that young monkey stopped in the house much longer, 
was more than she could take upon herself to say. 
Now, there was that poor old cook had given her 
warning already. And no wonder ! for the way ha 
which that wicked, wicked, unfeeling boy, had treated 
that poor, poor, fat old thing — whose nerves were 
none of the strongest — was positively cruel. The very 
first night he was in the house, what must he do, but 
put a good ounce of gunpowder right in those great, big, 
kitchen snuffers, and the first time she went to snuff the 
candle — off it all went, and nearly blew the good, stout 
soul, right under the grate. The next day, too, just be- 
cause poor cook wouldn't let him have a sop in the pan 
to go dropping the grease all over the stair-carpets, what 
must the revengeful young monkey be up to, but take the 
poor thing's false front — which she had only just had 
newly baked and done up for the Sunday- — out of its little 
box which was standing on the dresser, and blacklead it 
all over, till, upon my word, it looked as if it was a cast- 
iron one." 

Nor were Mrs. Vyse's complaints any way ill-founded 
or overdrawn. For, of an evening, while the poor lady 
was quietly darning her Joseph's socks, if he wasn't shoot- 
ing at her spectacles with his potato pop-gun, he wa.3 
swallowing her balls of cotton and bringing them out iit 
his ncse. Sometimes he'd steal up quietly behind hr r 
chair, and then putting his mouth close to the industrious 
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and unsuspecting lady's ear, would blow into it such a 
cat-call, that she 'd drop all her work and jump up into the 
air in a state of the most awful alarm ; for in order to per- 
fect himself in the art, Dando had had his centre tooth 
extracted, and could now whistle as shrilly as a railway - 
engine before entering a tunnel. 

Often would Dando post himself at the first-floor win- 
dow, and if he saw a lady's school coming that way, he 'd 
kiss his hands to them, and cry out, " Hullow, Lizar, 
leave us a lock o' your hair ! " and " I say, Clara, who 
are you a winkin' at ? " And when the enraged governess 
shook her parasol at him and called him a " young mon- 
key," he 'd immediately discharge at her bonnet some 
half dozen balls of whiting done up in thin paper so as to 
break directly they hit the mark. This, with water, upon 
some foot passengers, and lumps of coal upon others, 
caused such a succession of rings at the gate and com- 
plaints from persons requesting to speak with the gentle- 
man of the house, that at last the Doctor began to rue the 
day when he had received the " young monkey " into the 
bosom of his family. 

In this manner, three days were passed, and on the 
fourth Mr. and Mrs. Vyse were suddenly thrown into a 
dreadful state of confusion by the stoppage at the garden 
gate of a glass coach, on the box of which, beside the 
driver, sat a native East Indian servant, dressed in the 
white turban and petticoats of his country. This was 
quite enough to assure them that the long-expected and 
dreaded Major had come at last. Immediately all the 
servants were sent flying right and left to seek Dando. 
But alas ! the " young hopeful " was no where to be 
found. Vyse, however, thought it best to run out and 
welcome "home" the old gentleman, who, for fourteen 
years, had paid his bills with such promptitude and 
punctuality. The Major — and his daughter, whom he had 
brought with him — had however alighted from the coach ; 
and had both stopped at the garden gate to look up at 
something on the roof which had attracted the attention 
of a dozen or two giggling spectators. The schoolmaster, 
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with an inward feeling that something was wrong, himself 
turned round to see what was the cause of the crowd. 
And then the Doctor nearly sunk to the earth with shame, 
as he beheld the " plaguy" Dando out on the parapet, 
dressed in all his new clothes, in the act of painting an 
immense pair of black curly-tailed mustachios on the huge 
plaster cast of the Goddess Minerva ; upon whose head he 
had already forced one of the schoolmaster's old broad- 
brimmed hats, and into whose mouth he had stuck a short 
clay pipe. So indignant did the Doctor feel at this treat- 
ment of his presiding deity, that there is not the least 
doubt, had it not been for the presence of the Major, he 
would have sent for a policeman, and despite of the con- 
sequences, given the son that was to be, into charge then 
and there. 

As it was, however, the nervous Vyse was so discom- 
forted, that he had only presence of mind enough to 
stammer out a few words of congratulation to the old 
Major, who, much to the horror of the schoolmaster, 
would, all the time he was being conducted towards the 
"reception-room," keep wondering what the deuce that 
young vagabond was at up there. No sooner had Vyse 
ushered the East Indian and his daughter into the apart- 
ment, than he rushed up stairs, three at a time, in search 
of the "young rip," whose manners and morals he was to 
have the credit of having cultivated for the last fourteen 
years — leaving old Burgoyne to continue his wonder 
without the chance of meeting with a satisfactory reply. 

It hardly required a second glance at the old soldier 
to tell the cause of his sudden return home. For he had 
sat himself down as close to the fire as he could possibty 
get, and there he was huddled up in his red-lined camlet 
cloak, with its collar turned up over his comforter, stretch- 
ing out his shrivelled hands almost to the very bars, so 
as to obtain some little warmth for his half-perished frame. 
His white hair — which was as white as frosted silver^-- 
only made his yellow cheeks look even yellower than the 
Indian climate and the "jungle fever " (which he was not 
yet quit of) had done ; while the blue livid hue of his lips 
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and finger nails shewed how sluggishly his languid life- 
blood crawled through his veins. And when his daughter 
had begged of him to take off his cloak so that he might feel 
the benefit of it on returning to the open air, his clothes 
so hung and bagged about him, that you saw how thin 
and prematurely c old the disease had made the man ; and 
how, since it had sickened him for food, he had been 
living on himself, and had almost eaten up all the muscles 
and strength he had laid by in health. 

And yet you had only to glance from the wasted form 
of the soldier to the plump and well-shaped figure of his 
girl, to know what a handsome and " fine " man he had 
once been. For, despite the ravages of disease, there was 
still resemblance enough left to trace the features of the 
father in the countenance of his child. But her large 
black eye, fringed with its long sweeping lash, was full 
and lustrous, and restless with animation ; while his was 
sunk and leaden, and wore the vacant expression of bodily 
and mental languor. Though her cheeks, too, had been 
browned by the sun, still they were round and almost 
rosy with the ruby stream of health that danced beneath 
them ; while his were hollow, and the skin all shrivelled 
upon them like a withered apple ; and the more you ad- 
mired the comeliness of the girl, the more you pitied the 
ghastliness of the man. 

And in truth the Major really was a man to be pitied. 
The prime of his life had been passed in mere muscular 
pleasures ; and now, that he was paying the penalty con- 
sequent upon an over-indulgence in them, he was left 
without a principle or a creed to ease him of his pains or 
give him a noble resignation in his sufferings. The aim 
and end of life with him, had been to bend a poker across 
his arm, to ride the most restive and swiftest horses, and 
snuff a candle with a pistol. He had been the crack man 
of his regiment, and no party, either in the field, or at the 
table, was considered complete without the "jolly, hair- 
brained, and good-tempered Burgoyne." To get a shot at 
a black partridge, he would wade up to his knees through 
swampy, paddy fields, and, to bag a snipe or two, stand 
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the whole day in muddy "jheels." Many that had gone 
out with him in the morning, in perfect health, had been 
brought home in the evening prostrate with the pest, 
leaving him to brag at the mess-table the next day about 
the number of men that he had "lasted out." But at 
length his turn came, and the Major who had started 
laughing and joking about his invulnerability, had been 
stricken down and brought back raving with the "jungle 
fever." His athletic frame had enabled him to stand up 
against the rigours of the more fatal form of the disease ; 
and the deadly " remittent" had with him ultimately sub- 
sided into the lingering " intermittent." But he had only 
escaped from the poisoned fangs of the one, to undergo a 
life of suffering from the continual gnawing of the other. 

With his health the Major's " good spirits" and temper 
had left him, so that even when not made furious by his 
disease, he had all the tetchiness and crabbedness of a man 
who knew neither ease nor rest. During his sufferings, 
the only one who had remained untiringly by the wifeless 
invalid, was his daughter Nelly, and though her never- 
flagging kindness and gentle care had not failed to touch 
the Major's heart, still it was only in the intervals of the 
fever that he in any way expressed his thankfulness to her. 
For when the fit was on, and half frozen he had shivered 
through the languor and almost stupor of the " cold stage," 
and the " hot one" had succeeded it, such was his irrita- 
bility of both body and mind then, that whilst burning 
under the fever, the sick man would — if anything were not 
done exactly to his whim — rave at his patient and careful 
daughter, and say such savage things and hurl such words 
at her, as no father should dare to speak even in the pre- 
sence of a stranger's child; until Nelly, forgetting the 
bodily infirmities of him that spake them, and imagining 
from the continual repetition of them, that her father 
in his heart meant and believed them 'to be true, would 
bristle up with all the majesty of a woman's insulted pride, 
and leave the bed-side of her father, vowing to quit the 
roof of so ungrateful and unjust a parent. But when the 
perspiration broke out in the third stage of the fit, and 

I 
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bathed the parched body of the suffering man, with a 
blessed comfort-bringing coolness, then the cruel insults, 
which in his almost delirium, he had heaped upon his girl, 
would flash upon him, and he would send and beg of her 
to come to him once more. And when she did return, the 
old man would throw his thin arms about her and hug her 
to his bosom, and weep over her like a child, calling her 
his Guardian Angel, and heaping upon himself names 
almost as hard as those he had only a little while back 
heaped upon her. Then lifting up hi i clasped bony hands 
before her face, he would shake his stiver hairs and beg his 
Nelly once more, to pardon those fearful words, which, 
indeed, his body — and not his heart — had spoken. 

Even now, as he sat over the fire, waitir g for his son to be 
brought to him, there was a peevishness and an impatience 
about him, that shewed — though it was not his day for 
the return of the fever — how his whole frame had been 
disordered by the pest. First he wondered " what the deuce 
could make them so long in bringing Hugh to him, wheo 
they knew he hadn't seen the lad ever since he was a mere 
babe." And when Nelly, who was as anxious as himself, 
to look upon the brother she could hardly remember, said 
— '' they certainly were a long time" — he turned round 
upon her, and begged of her to be a little more patient, and 
not to go on grumbling about everything in the way she 
had done all day. 

,\o sooner had the half- frantic schoolmaster succeeded in 
catching the slippery Dando, than he handed him over to 
Mis. Vyse, to have " those beautiful new clothes of his" 
freed from the " dust and dirt," with which they were 
covered ; then hurrying back to the " reception-room," he 
proceeded with his " heart in his mouth," and his face as 
solemn as an undertaker's, to try and prepare the Major 
in some way, at least, for the ignorance and vulgarity of 
the boy he was about to palm off upon him as his son. 

To his great joy, however, Dr. Vyse found the Major 
ready to make more excuses for the lad's deficiences, 
than i i ? sclloolrnaster attributed to extreme indolence) 
than ln Ins most sanguine moments he had anticipated. 
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For the anxious father told him that " from the letter he 
had received in India, he had made up his mind that his soli 
was no genius, adding that he himself was a great dunce 
when at school, and yet it hadn't done him much harm 
in after life." "Whereupon, Vyse delighted to find things 
going so well, endeavoured to explain away the boy's utter 
want of knowledge of either the Latin or Greek languages', 
which he was supposed to have been studying for upwards 
of a dozen years at Minerva House. 

" But what grieves me more than anything else. 
Major," continued the Doctor, shaking his head and shut- 
ting bis eyes, with assumed sorrow, "is, that — do what I 
would, I never could get our dear young friend to attend 
to his classics, and I dare say at this very moment, he 
knows no more of his Horace, his Virgil, or his Homer, 
than your black servant out there does." 

"Well, and after all, between ourselves," replied the 
Major, stirring the fire with the bright poker, much to 
Vyse's alarm, " we know very well that they 're not of 
much use. A man can get a very comfortable living with- 
out them. Now, I was seven years over the rubbish, and 
don't recollect even a syllable of it at present, thank good- 
ness — and yet I believe I 'm not quite a beggar." 

"Very true, Major! very true!" replied Vyse, ex- 
tremely delighted to hear it, though at any other time 
he would have been thoroughly horrified at the confes- 
sion. " It's only for the look of the thing, of course. But 
it isn't merely the Latin, Major. I dare say you '11 scarce- 
ly believe me when I tell you, that our dear young 
friend can't speak even three words of his mother-tongue 
properly. And yet, I suppose, if he 's been through 
Lindley Murray once, he 's been through it a dozen times, 
at least." 

" But don't they say, Doctor Vyse, that the stupidest 
boys make the cleverest men," interposed Nelly, on her 
brother's behalf. " You know Byron couldn't spell," she 
added, blushing as she hazarded the remark. 

" Bravo, Nelly ! you take your brother's part, that 's 
right," chimed in the Major; then addressing the fire, he 
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continued, " Egad ! I didn't think the girl knew so 
much." 

" Certainly ! certainly ! Miss Burgoyne is perfectly 
right," replied the happy Vyse, turning to Nelly with his 
blandest smile. " And even Chatterton, I believe, my 
dear young lady, could not for years be made to learn his 
letters." 

At this moment the door opened and Dando entered 
with an extensive clean collar, and the ends of his hair all 
wet, /and his face red and shiny with the good scrubbing it 
had received from Mrs Vyse's heavy hand. At first, feeling 
a little abashed at the presence of the strangers, the boy leant 
againstthe door-post swinging his leg about, whilst he hung 
down his head and looked up at the visitors slily, out of the 
corners of his eyes ; for not having received any instruc- 
tions from Vyse, he was at a loss how to act. 

Vyse seeing the old Major smiling for the first time, 
as he viewed his son through his glasses, turned round to 
Dando and said, " Is that the way you behave to your 
father, Hugh ? when you haven't seen him for the last four- 
teen years. If I were you I should go and embrace him." 

The schoolmaster had no sooner given him the hint, than 
Dando rushed forwards, and throwing his arms round the 
neck of the old gentleman, exclaimed " My Fa-a-ther !" in 
the same theatrical tone, as he had so frequently heard " the 
heroine of the Domestic Drama," at " The Vic." repeat the 
self-same words, after a supposed equally long absence 
from her fond parent. The old man pressed his fancied 
boy to his bosom, and held him there without saying a 
word, while his grey head shook with emotion as it rested 
on Dando's shoulder. The boy returned hug for hug, 
and winked while he thrust his tongue in his cheek to the 
observant Vyse. 

Perceiving this, the schoolmaster put his hand before 
his eyes as if the scene was too affecting for him, and turn- 
ing his back to Nelly, began frowning and making menac- 
ing grimaces at the unabashed " young monkey." 

At length the old man's arms dropped powerless down, 
and he said in a voice choked with emotion, as Dando 
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rose from him, " Well, thank God we 've met, boy ! 
thank God we 've met ! for I was sadly afraid we should 
never see each other again — at least in this world," he 
added, as he buried his face in his handkerchief. 

The boy, however, was no sooner quit of the Major, 
than Nelly, who with her eyes full of tears, had 
been standing by, anxiously waiting to greet the brother, 
by whose side she had so often longed to be, now folded 
her arms around his neck and kissed him till his cheeks 
were bathed with her tears. But Dando, though little 
affected by the old Major's hugging, evidently gave himself 
up to this part of the ceremony with considerable relish. 
For Nelly being what he called "a nice young gal," he re- 
turned her caresses with interest, each time lifting up his 
left leg, and shaking it behind him with delight at Vyse. 

Whilst the young lady still held her supposed bro- 
ther locked in her embrace, Mrs. Vyse — who, notwith- 
standing her vows to have nothing at all to do with 
the business, had still, from anxiety for her Joseph, been 
unable to keep any longer from the room — entered with 
her " best cap" on, and seeing the girl pouring out her 
affections upon a young man, whom Mrs. Vyse very well 
knew was an utter stranger to her, the good soul was so 
horrified at the scene, that unable to repress her indignation 
she sidled up to her husband, and when no one was look- 
ing, jerked him violently by the coat-tail, as much as to 
say, " For goodness sake, part 'em, Joe." 

However, luckily, she caught sight of the bright 
poker which the Major bad left in the fire, and having 
given the old soldier one of her severest looks (which for- 
tunately be did not see) she seized it and bore it from the 
room, protesting to herself, for about the twentieth time, 
that she would not in any way appear in the business, de- 
claring that it was positively disgraceful of Vyse to allow 
such goings on with that poor dear — and wondering what 
on earth that Major thought bright pokers were made for. 

" Well, Nelly," said old Burgoyne, taking the lad be- 
tween his knees as soon as he could get him away from 
his daughter : " he isn't much like me, is he ? I think 
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though, there 's a look of your poor Mother about the up- 
per part of his face, don't you ?" And here Dando, much 
to Vyse's horror, began rolling his eyes about, first to one 
side and then to the other, like the Turk's head on a 
Dutch clock. 

" Oh, Papa ! how can you say so," exclaimed Nelly, lift- 
ing up her hands. " To me, I never saw such a strong like- 
ness as there is about the mouth and chin. Now look 
here, dear ! " she continued, rising and placing her small 
white gloved hand over the boy's nose and eyes, so as 
only to leave the lower part of his countenance visible, 
" Isn't this the very image of that picture of dear Mamma 
we had taken when we were up at Manantoddy." But 
unfortunately for the resemblance, Dando here thrust his 
tongue out of the corner of his mouth, after the elegant 
style of Mr. Thomas Matthews, upon whom " the mantle 
of Grimaldi" is said to have descended, causing a profuse 
perspiration to break out all over the bald head of the 
schoolmaster. 

The girl tapped the boy playfully on the cheek, telling 
him "he was an impudent rogue," while the father said " the 
young dog had got just the spirits he had when he was 
his age." Then turning to Dando, he said, chucking him 
under the chin, "Anything for a bit of fun, eh, Hugh?" 
whilst to the schoolmaster, who was looking very black, 
he added, " Ah ! we 've all been boys in our time, haven't 
we, Doctor? And up to the very same tricks too, I '11 
be bound ; at least, I know it was so with me." 

" Very true, Major ; very true !" replied Vyse, not a 
little gratified to find that — thanks to parental prejudice 
-*— even the boy's vulgarisms were ascribed to the flighti- 
ness of youth. " We all know the adage — and those old 
saws have a world of wisdom in them, Major — that ' like 
father, like son ;' and I 'm- sure I've always found it so." 

" Perfectly right, Doctor Vyse," answered the invalid, 
shaking his head and growing — in his delight at seeing, 
his boy — quite amiable and considerably less captious 
than he would have been at other times. " I think the lad 's 
got his father's spirits and wild ways— or at least those 
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he had cnce. Oh, I was a rare flighty one, I was!" h? 
added, laughing at the recollection pf some of his 
youthful vagaries. " The tricks, too, I used to play off 
on my poor old grandmother !" Then taking another 
peep at his supposed son, he said " Yes, now I come to look 
at him again, Nelly, his chin and under-lip are the picture 
of his poor dear Mother's. Ha-ah ! you don't recollect 
anything at all about her, I suppose, Hugh? " 

" Oh ! don't I just," replied Dando, with a side jerk of 
the head, and determined to know as much as possible ; . 
" and a werry lovely crittur she wore — nothing at all like 
old mother Wyse here, and from all I recollects, the werry 
himage o' me." Then, all of a sudden, without any 
earthly cause, he added, " Crikey, don't I love my 
mother !" making Vyse, who had often heard that song- 
sung in the streets, turn quite cold all down the back. 

The Major, however, being entirely ignorant of the 
popular melodies of his native land, imagined it to be a 
sudden outburst of affection, and merely replied, " There 's 
a good boy, Hugh. I 'm glad to hear you say so. Dear.' 
dear ! she was very fond of you, lad. I thought it would 
have broken her heart, poor thing, when she parted with; 
you." 

" Well, it were werry kind on her to be so particular 
fond o' me," replied Dando, with a smile on his lips ready 
on the first occasion to expand into a broad grin ; while 
Vyse, who had taken up the show volume of Paley's 
Mobal Philosophy from off the table, and was pretending 
to be reading it, frowned, and looked " birch rods" at the 
boy from over the top of the book, but finding his menaces- 
were thrown away upon him, he rose up and marched 
indignantly to the window, satisfied that the barefaced 
deception could not hold out for many minutes longer. 

While all this was going on, Nelly had drawn from her 
muff a small conical parcel, and having taken a sugar, 
imitation quarter of an orange from it, held it up tempt- 
ingly to Dando, who no sooner saw it than he rushed 
towards her. The boy's experience in confectionary never 
having risen above brandy-balls, he had no sooner put it 
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to his lips than he cried out " Oh my ! A'n't it plummy !' 
and as the liqueur inside of it ran down the corners of his 
mouth, he kept drawing up his leg, and rubbed his waist- 
coat up and down, saying, " Why, I 'm a spillen' all the 
gravy." Then as Nelly put her arm round his neck and 
kissed him on the forehead, he added, " I say, my dear, 
are you a-goin' to come this every day o' the veek?" 

After the orange Dando had a bunch of sugar cherries, 
and while he was busy scrunching these, he turned round to 
the good tempered girl — who was laughing at his extraor- 
dinary, and, to her, novel ways — and looking up in her face, 
said, " I say, Nelly, do you like cobblers? " alluding to the 
sherry ditto, of which he had so often heard the dashing Isaacs, 
who was a regular frequenter of the Casino, speak in terms 
of extreme approbation. "Ah!" he went on, while his 
imaginary sister stared with wonder as to what the boy 
could possibly mean, " Aary says cobblers is the sweetest 
things he ever put his lips to. Ven you lends us a 
shilling, Nelly, 1 '11 treat you to one ; only from what 
Aary says, I 'm afeard one cobbler 'ud be more than you 
could manage, for they 're so strong that they 'd upset 
you in no time. But I '11 tell you what I likes." 

" Well, what ? " asked the girl. 

" Why, ' dog's nose,' " answered Dando, meaning some 
peculiar concoction of beer popular among the lower orders. 
" In summer, you know, it 's so jolly cool. Cohen says 
he 'd go miles any day to have a good pull at his fav'rite 
'dog's nose.'" 

" What nonsense you are talking, to be sure, Hugh ! I 
never saw such an impudent fellow as you have grown !" 
replied Nelly, laughing. " And do you know, when you 
left India, you were such a little, weak, delicate thing, 
that we all said you were more like a girl than a boy, and 
would take after mamma — at least in the gentleness and 
amiability of your temper." 

" Come, I say," answered Dando, throwing himself 
back, and looking knowingly at Nelly, " there a'n't no 
green about my eye." 

" Good gracious, no!" answered the simple-minded girl,, 
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laughing, " of course there isn't ! It will be quite time 
enough for you to be green about the eyes when you 're 
as bilious as poor Papa is." But Dando, who had little 
faith in what he elegantly styled " soft soap," kept shaking 
his head incredulously, while he pointed with his thumb 
over his left shoulder. So Nelly pushed him playfully 
from her, saying, " I declare you 're worse than what I 've 
heard poor dear Mamma say Papa was whenhe was a young 
man." 

" Lor' bless you, I 'm as quiet as a hair gun," answered 
Dando, breaking away from Nelly, " ven you takes me 
while I 'm in the humour, and that 's now," he added. 
But, suddenly, he stopped short, for seeing the corpulent 
Vyse lifting up his long coat tails previous to sitting 
down, Dando gently slid the chair a short way back, and 
the wretched schoolmaster deposited himself on " the 
Brussels," making the same noise that a pavior does when 
letting go his rammer. 

" Good gracious, my dear young friend !" exclaimed 
Vyse, as he sat on the floor, gasping for breath. " You 
might have clone me a serious injury." The dear young 
friend, however, made no reply ; but as he stood behind 
the Doctor, he put his fingers together and constructed a 
juvenile gun, and snapping his second-finger and thumb, 
took an imaginary shot at the bald head of the prostrate 
schoolmaster. 

At this horrible crisis, Mrs. Vyse — whose anxiety for 
" her dear Joseph " had again forced her to step in and see 
" how matters were going on" — entered the apartment. 
But perceiving the "dear Joseph" with his eyes shut, 
panting on the floor, and the visitors all up in confusion, 
she made sure Vyse and the old officer had come to 
blows, and that "her dear Joseph" had been severely 
punished for his duplicity. So she rushed back again up 
stairs, and having double locked herself in the " linen- 
room," exclaimed, " Ah ! this comes of Joe's not having 
confessed like Master Edward Robinson." 

The boy's awkward practical joke however gave a serious 
turn to the conversation, and the old Major calling Dando 
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to him, said, " Really, Hugh, you should not go on in this 
wild harum-scarum way ! And what is all this about 
your not minding your books ? The Doctor says, you 
won't attend to your Latin !'' 

" Quite correct, sir ! " cried the angry schoolmaster, 
forgetting, in his desire to get Dando punished the danger 
of abusing the boy. " I don't suppose our dear young 
friend knows one line of either his Virgilii or Horatii 
Opera." 

" Well ! if I don't know nuffin about them there 
' hopper as,' " answered Dando, "at least I knows most 
on the Surrey hopperas — 'specially the ' S'namb'lab.' I 
knows the 'Delphi hoppera o' Norma too, and werry fust- 
rate I thinks it — in pertikler Paul Bedford." 

The old man that had passed all his life in India, little 
dreamt the operas that Dando referred to were of so 
utterly unclassical a character as the productions of the 
minor theatres, the names of which establishments the 
Major was even not so much as acquainted with. So he 
looked with wonder at his supposed son, and turning 
round to Vyse, said, " Well, the lad is not so very ignorant 
after all. Are these really good works now that Hugh 
speaks of — eh Doctor ? " he added ; for though the old 
soldier had decried the knowledge of Latin, he was still 
proud to find, as he fancied, that bis boy knew some little 
about it. 

" Well ! certainly ! " stammered out Vyse, with the 
blood mounting up to his bald bead, as he hardly saw a 
way of concealing the lad's ignorance. " Why, we can 
only — a — look, Major, to — a — what our first scholars say 
on the subject! and — a — the Adelphi you know — a — 
has immortalized Terence." 

" Terence ! " exclaimed Dando, with vehemence ; " you 
means Wright — there a'n't no Terence among 'em." 

" Of course not, certainly, my dear young friend," 
ejaculated Vyse, in vain trying to quiet the lad — encou- 
raged as he was by old Burgoyne's nods, for the Major 
was delighted to find the boy getting the advantage of the 
schoolmaster as he thought — " I believe the works were 
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very highly spoken of by both Bentley And Porson ! and 
friey, you know, sir" — and the Doctor smiled learnedly 
as he showed off his knowledge — " were some of the best 
and deepest read commentators we 've had for years ! " 

" Bentley and Porson some of the best common taturs ! 
There a'n't no common taturs of the sort!" cried Dando, 
jumping from his chair with excitement, for he fancied 
he had now got upon a subject, which, from his exten- 
sive acquaintance with the baked-potato men under St. 
Clement's archway, made him more than a match for Vyse. 
" Ask Jim Berry, father," he continued, " and he s been 
over agin the 'Delphi night after night, up to one and 
two o'clock in the morning ! Don't believe him, Nelly, 
he knows nuffin at all about it. The only common taturs 
I 've ever heerd tell on is Kidneys and Champions — and 
neither of them 's deep red either." 

Here the wretched Vyse, who had turned as pale as a 
cheap printed cotton after the first washing, asked the 
Major, in order to change the conversation, " whether he 
could have the pleasure of offering him or his daughter 
any refreshment." 

" No, I thank you," answered the old man, " but if it 's 
not too much trouble I 'd thank you for a wine-glass, for it 's 
about the time for me to take my quinine." Then turn- 
ing to his daughter, he said, " Now I'll be bound to say 
you haven't brought the bottle with you from the car- 
riage ; " and when the thoughtful Nelly drew a little 
wicker-hound flask from her muff, he said, " Ah well, 
it s a wonder you remembered it, I 'm sure ! " Nelly 
coloured crimson at the idea of receiving in the presence 
of a stranger such a reprimand from her Father who, now 
the novelty of the meeting with his boy for the first time 
was wearing off, was beginning to grow as irritable as 
ever. 

As soon as the wine-glass was brought, the old invalid 
poured out and drank off his medicine ; though accus- 
tomed as he was to it, he could not help making a wry 
face at the bitter draught. " Ah ! " he said, with a sigh, 
"that may do me some good, perhaps! but," he conti» 
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nued, turning to the Doctor, " you don't know what I 've 
had to go through ; and if the change of air here doesn't 
make a great alteration in me for the better, why I can't 
last much longer I know." 

" Tut, tut, tut ! " clicked Vyse's tongue against his 
teeth, while he shook his head with a solemn air, during 
which he was rummaging his mind for some classical quo- 
tation, wherewith to re-establish his scholastic reputation. 
But he could only remember the old platitude, about 
' death being the common lot,' so he continued, " It 's 
a sad, sad thing. But we 're all travelling that way, you 
know, Major ; for, as the poet says, ' mors omnibus com- 
munis.' " 

" Then the poet know'd nuffin at all about it," roared 
out Dando, determined to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity for displaying his knowledge. " There a'n't no 
Moore's homnibus running. There's Nelson's and Vin- 
son's Favrites ; and Chancellor's and Georgey Cloud's, 
and there vas Shillibeer's, but he 's painted all his'n 
black and gone into the funeral dodge, finding von inside 
to pay better nor twelve. But there a'n't no Moore's, I 
say, as ever I heerd tell on." 

" There, Hugh, that will do ; and for the future never 
trust yourself to speak upon a subject that you are utterly 
unacquainted with," said the old Major, growing more and 
more tetchy. 

" Oh, he was only in play. Papa, dear, ' interposed the 
kind-hearted Nelly. 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! how you can talk such stuff I 
can't make out," growled old Burgoyne, flying out at 
the poor girl, " when any one in their senses can see 
that the boy 's as ignorant as a Primitive Methodist, and 
knows no more of Latin than a quack doctor does." 

" Don't I, though," cried Dando, starting back with 
affected indignation. Then calling to mind all the law- 
terms he had heard in Impey's office, he continued speak- 
ing as quickly as he could, "What do you say to ne exeat 
regno, nulla bona, in forma pauperis, non compos mentis, 
tton est inwentus, and jam covert, I should like to know 
—so there ! " 
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On tins the old man, unable to bear the boy's blunders 
any longer, took Vyse aside, and was asking him. " whe- 
ther the lad's things were ready — for he intended to take 
him away with him" — when Dando (who had all the time 
been eyeing the wicker flask — which the Major, from his 
constantly requiring to have his medicine with him, had 
converted into his physic-bottle), perceiving old Burgoyne 
and the schoolmaster in close conversation, and thinking 
the flask must contain something good, filled up a wine- 
glass to the brim, 'and having looked slyly round, quickly 
emptied it into his mouth. But no sooner did he taste 
how horribly bitter the draught was, than, with his cheeks 
distended to their utmost, he rushed to the fire-place 
and spirted it all over the front and sides of Mrs. Vyse's 
polished grate, crying out, " Ugh ! a'n't that stuff jolly 
beastly, that 'sail." 

But the peevish Major had got past his relish for the 
boy's pranks, and turning to Vyse, he said, " There ! 
there ! there ! take him up stairs ! take him up stairs, do J 
or he '11 fidget me to death. I 'm not in a state to bear 
it just now, you see ; " and every limb of the sick man 
trembled again with irritability. 

The schoolmaster was proceeding to the door with his 
dear young friend, when Mrs. Vyse — who, for the last ten 
minutes had been seated on the bottom stair to be ready 
to throw herself at the Major's feet and beg mercy for 
" her dear Joseph" on the first cry of " police" — hearing 
somebody at the handle of the door, and immediately 
fancying that the dreaded discovery had been made, and 
that the time was come for her interference, hurried into 
the room. Before Vyse had had time to request her to 
" take the boy, and get him ready to go home with his 
father," the excellent housewife's quick eye fell upon her 
darling polished steel grate, which by this time, owing to 
the heat, and the acid used to dissolve the quinine, was 
covered all over with large red spots like a child's sixpenny 
wooden horse. With a loud " Ho ! " and looking scissors 
at all the party, she seized Dando by the hand, and rushed 
from the room. 
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As soon as the door was closed again, the Major startled 
Vyse — who was thinking of what a noise his Annie would 
make ahout that trumpery grate — hy inquiring suddenly, 
" By the bye, what has become of my friend Farquhar' s 
boy — young Walter Farquhar — that was with you here ? " 
and, as he asked the question, he fixed his eyes intently 
upon Nelly, who no sooner felt her father's glance, than 
the blood rushed to her cheeks, and she hung her head 
down — while, to make it appear as if she had paid little 
or no attention to the inquiry, she began tapping her boot 
with the ivory end of her parasol. 

But to the unprepared Vyse, the question came like a 
clap of thunder upon his ears ; and had it not been for the 
father being wholly engrossed iu watching the effect he 
produced upon his daughter, the ghastly pallor of the 
schoolmaster's face, and the violent agitation of his whole 
frame would soon have convinced the old soldier that all 
was not right. 

" Oh ! ne 's at home," answered Vyse, turning round 
to blow his nose, and so give himself time for a little con- 
sideration; " his friends arrived from India— that is, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farquhar — only a day or two back." 

" And you can say, from your own knowledge, that he 
was in England up to that time?" continued the Major, 
with his eye still riveted on his abashed girl. 

" Certainly, certainly, Major ! " replied the school- 
master, ready to faint, as he wiped the crown of his head 
with his handkerchief. 

" There, Miss ! " he said, addressing poor Nelly, who 
still kept tapping her boot more quickly than before ; 
" Now are you satisfied that scoundrel on board the ship 
JFas an impostor ? '' 

As he said the words, a big tear dropped upon the front 
of the girl's silk dress. 

The wretched schoolmaster did not know what to make 
of all this. He saw in a moment that the run-away, 
Walter Farquhar, had been on board the ship the Bur- 
goynes had come over to England in ; though in what 
capacity he knew not. It was evident, too, the young man 
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had been trying to get acquainted with the Major and his 
pretty daughter, though — for some reason or other he could 
not divine — the Major had doubted the lad's being the 
person he called himself. And though it was a relief to 
Vyse to know that old Burgoyne was now more than ever 
convinced of the youth's being an impostor, still it w r as 
madness to the wretched schoolmaster to find out that the 
long-lost lad was so near at hand. 

" Do you know where the Farquhars are staying ?" asked 
the Major, for the first time looking at Vyse. And when 
he saw his pale face, he fancied that the man's trepidation 
might arise from his having been the cause of dissension 
between father and daughter. So he added, " You needn't 
alarm yourself. Doctor Vyse. It 's only a slight difference- 
between me and that self-willed young lady yonder," and as 
he pointed to her, the girl bit her lip, and rising from her 
seat, left the room and went back to the carriage. 

Vyse, in a horror at the very idea of the parents of the 
two boys meeting, hurriedly assured the Major " he had 
not the least idea whether the Farquhars were even re- 
siding in London or not — though now he came to think of 
it, he felt satisfied he had heard somebody say something 
of their going up the Rhine." 

Then, to turn the conversation, the schoolmaster began 
apologizing for his supposed pupil's want of education, and 
concluded by saying, that he hoped, as soon as the vacation 
was over, his " dear young friend'' would be allowed to re- 
sume his studies at the school, for he was anxious the boy 
should make up for lost time. 

But the irritable Major was by this time in no humour 
to "mince matters" with the Doctor; so turning sharply 
round upon him, he said, as he looked at him sternly from 
head to foot, " I wonder, sir, that you have the impudence, 
after your wilful neglect of my child, to ask me to entrust 
him again to your care. For more than fourteen years I've 
paid you for the training of my boy's mind and heart. And 
how have you performed the task ? Why, because his father 
was far away, and could keep no watch upon you, 
ten let the lad run wild in the streets, to pick his morals,, 
his manners, and his very talk, out of the gutter." 
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Vyse, hearing his reputation thus ruthlessly assailed, 
was about to confess the whole deception, when the Major, 
putting out his hand, said imperatively, " There ! not a 
word, sir, not a word ! You of course would make out that 
it 's the poor boy's fault, but I 'm not to be gulled in that 
way. Though I didn't want you to make a book-worm of 
my son, still less did I want you to make a blackguard of 
him, sir. And now, after having picked my pocket for four- 
teen years, you have the face to ask me to hand my mother- 
less boy over to your charge once more. No, sir ; and what 's 
more, I '11 take good care that neither the Farquhars, 
nor any other person I know, or mind one straw about, 
shall ever let child of their's come within your cursed doors 
again." 

Then hearing the boy coming down stairs, the old man 
drew his withered frame up as straight as he could, and 
having looked for a moment, scowling indignantly, at the 
humbled schoolmaster — who sank almost powerless into a 
chair — he quitted the room, and in a few moments the father 
and his fancied boy were on their road to London. 

As soon as Mrs. Vyse heard the coach rumble from the 
door, she hurried down stairs to her husband. But 
directly she entered the room, the schoolmaster started 
from his seat like a raving madman, and lifting his clenched 
fists high in the air above his head, he screamed out from 
between his teeth, " Oh curse that honey-tongued brother 
of yours ! he '11 be the ruin of me ! — Oh curse him ! curse 
him ! " and exhausted with the paroxysm, he again fell 
heavily in the chair, and burying his face in his hands, 
he rolled his body as if an agony, from side to side, as he 
groaned out, rather than said, «' Oh ! Annie ! Annie ! what- 
ever will become of us ? " 

" Ah ! why would you not be advised by me, and confess 
it all, as you know from the first I begged of you to do, 
Joe," exclaimed his little wife, as, bursting into tears, she 
fell upon her husband's shoulder. " For I was sure, Joseph, 
that no good could come of it." Then in her simple 
way she added, " But it 's a judgment upon you for being a 
party to an untruth." 
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"Ah! indeed, why didn't I confess! why didn't I cou- 
fess !" cried Vyse, growing a little more calm. " But I 
thought it would look so, you see, Annie." 

" Yes, Joe !" answered the little woman, raising herself 
up and solemnly shaking her head, " So to look right you 
didn't hesitate to do wrong ! And when those poor souls 
came to seek the little ones they hadn't set eye upon for 
fourteen years, you played a wicked, wicked, cheat off upon 
them, and met those that had trusted you so long with a 
ie in your mouth upon your very doorstep. Ah! Joe, Joe! 
you may well say whatever will become of us," 



CHAPTER X. 



As the day drew near for the Farquhars to dine with 
Impey, the little lawyer was busy and bustling about, giving 
out his best dinner service, and trays full of silver cande- 
labra, and waiters, and side dishes, and epergnes, which 
came out of their wash leather envelopes yellow from long 
want of use. Then he had his best drawing-room curtains 
put up, and the brown holland bag taken off the chandelier, 
and wax candles fitted in it. His telescope tables, too, had a 
couple of fresh leaves put in, and the footman was kept, 
almost the whole of the day before the party, polishing them 
up ; aud on the morning of the day itself Impey did not get 
to office till nearly twelve o'clock, for he was busy at 
home getting up the wine. But he was back to his house 
in Oxford Terrace again by five to ice the champagne and 
decanter the Madeira and claret and rare old port. Then 
having spruced himself up a bit with a white waistcoat, he 
took his stand at the drawing-room window twiddling his 
watch chain, and whistling "God save the Queen," in 
anxious expectation of his guests. And when at last the 
glass coach bearing the Brigadier and his lady and Hugh 
stopped before the door, Impey rushed down, and having 
handed Mrs. Farquhar out, drew her arm through his, saying, 

K 
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as he led her up stairs, "Now you know you mustn't ex- 
pect anything beyond a mere quiet family dinner, for I 
haven't put myself at all out of the way for you, and intend 
to treat you quite like old friends;" to which the lady 
shook her head, and said smilingly, " Oh, Mr. Impey, I can 
assure you an old soldier's wife can mess upon anything. 
I've smacked my lips over a horse cutlet before now." 

Whilst the dinner was being dished up, the active 
little lawyer hopped about his rooms like a robin, shew- 
ing his guests all the pictures and curiosities about the 
place. 

And truly the house was a perfect curiosity itself. 
For it had been furnished nearly from top to bottom by 
"executions" and "distresses," levied upon the goods and 
chattels of the different noblemen and gentlemen whom the 
money-lender loved to accommodate by cashing their paper 
for them. In the centre of the room stood a superb round 
table with a green marble top and white and gold pillar 
and feet, that had once been the property of the elegant 
Count Endorsey; against the wall was an elaborately carved 
oak Elizabethan bookcase, that had been saved from the 
wreck of the extravagant Reverend Henry Kiteflier. Here 
were a set of chairs richly inlaid with mother-o'-pearl re- 
lieved with gold, that had once decorated the cottage 
ornee of the dashing Lord Alfred Boulogne. There was a 
magnificent cabinet highly ornamented with the most ex- 
pensive parquetrie work, that the reckless Horace Schedule 
had given hundreds for. The curtains were of a rich 
crimson damask, and the sofas had yellow satin coverings 
to them, while the cushions of the chairs were of a light 
blue velvet. The carpet in the back drawing-room was a 
beautiful Brussels with a crest worked in the centre, and 
had come from the Albany, while that in the front was a 
thick velvet pile, that had been carried off from a card- 
playing Countess in May-fair. 

And when they went down stairs to dinner the sideboard 
was one blaze of gold and silver plate — some with ducal 
coronets embossed upon it, and some with crests, well 
known to all frequenters of the Park. Here stood the 
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massive silver wine-coolers of the bankrupt Lord Forty'orse 
Discountingpower, that had never yet been paid for, and 
there the heavy silver ale tankard, out of which the 
saloon-loving Earl of Kevortem had once delighted to 
drink his " malt." 

Over the mantlepiece was a valuable full-length portrait, 
by Reynolds, of the noble father of the Honorable 
Frederick Fitz-Obits, whilst under it was a miniature, set 
in diamonds, of the once admired beau, Sir Methuselah 
Papillot, which had been given by him as a gage d'amour 
to a celebrated actress, and had been long since left by 
her with the lawyer as an unredeemed security for less than 
a quarter of the value of the mere brilliants that encircled 
it. Ranged round the room were other pictures by some 
of the best and most imprudent artists of the day, who 
having got themselves into the lawyer's clutches, had been 
forced to paint themselves out of them. 

As the party were at dinner, Mrs. Farquhar could not 
help observing that the ivory handle of her knife had a lion 
rampant engraved upon it, while her silver fork bore the 
crest of an eagle standing over a snake. Nor did her quick 
woman's eye fail to observe that the table-cloth and nap- 
kins were marked with different initials, and that neither of 
them were Impey's. 

The dinner over, while they were at dessert the sleepy 
Brigadier, who for the last ten minutes had been con- 
tinually putting his hand before his 'mouth to hide his 
yawns, and screwing his eyes up tight whilst he shook 
himself violently to keep himself awake, at last turned 
round to the lawyer and said — " Upon my word you must 
excuse me, Impey ! but I can't for the life of me keep 
my eyes open. I '11 just take forty winks on that sofa of 
yours, if you '11 allow me, and then I shall be all right." 
And when the lethargic old soldier had dropped off, Mrs. 
Farquhar — finding a willing listener in the insinuating 
little lawyer — began to run over the stories she loved to 
tell of the battles she had seen, and to develop the 
military taste which her attention to her boy had in a 
measure kept concealed at their first meeting. To every 
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observation that Impey made she managed to drag in 
something about India in answer, and to introduce 
anecdotes of some of her adventures " up the country" — 
astonishing the gentle Hugh by the enthusiasm with 
which she spoke of the " slaughter " she had witnessed, 
and making Impey smile at the mannish tone and half- 
slang terms with which she embellished her discourse. 

" Will you allow me to cut this pine-apple for you, Mrs. 
Farquhar," asked Impey, holding a silver-bladed knife 
over the one he had hired for the occasion. 

" No, thank you, I 'm sick and tired of the things," 
replied the lady, laughing. " They 're no treat to a person 
that 's seen them, over and over again, growing wild in the 
grass — with leaves six feet high — as I used when we were 
up at Ramoo. By-the-bye that was a ticklish time. I 
really thought it was all up with us ! " and the lady shook 
her head, while Impey stared again at the peculiarity of her 
language. " You know it was just before the Burmese 
war, when Maha Bandoola — a first-chop native chief — 
took the command of the Arracan army, which was going 
to invade Bengal — as they said — and the stupids up at 
Calcutta were actually croaking away like a pack of old 
women — ha! ha! ha! Well, directly we heard the news 
at Ramoo, and that Bandoola intended to march against 
us immediately, why our boys began croaking too. ' Erect 
a battery on the hill towards Rutnapullung,' says that 
wiseacre Postans of the 13th. — ' Of course,' answered I, 
' to be the work of fairies in the night.' — 'Wait till they 
run up their stockades, and then throw our shot from 
cantonments into the battery,' cries that donkey Cockett 
of Baylis's troop.' — ' Guardian sylphs all the while pro- 
tecting our men of course,' I replied, laughing." 

" Well, and how did you manage after all," asked the 
polite lawyer, pretending to be disgusted with the conduct 
of Postans and Cockett. 

" Why Farquhar and my brother-in-law, Woolloton, had 
decided upon getting our two nine-pounders into the 
bastion, and setting to work forthwith to cut the embra- 
sures to fit them. But oh, dear me, no ! the wiseacres 
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couldn't see the use of such things, though it was all so 
clearly explained that even I understood it as well as 
hemming the handkerchief I was making." 

" Bless me, you don't mean to say so ! " ejaculated 
Impey, with mock indignation, though he couldn't make 
out one word of the military jargon. " But let us hope 
the fellows were severely punished ! " 

" Ah ! that they were," continued the lady, in high 
spirits, "for as soon as it was day-break, up came Ban- 
doola with a tremendously strong corps, through secret 
roads they had cut in the jungle, and bullied us fearfully. 
Captain Hodder immediately rushed out to meet and 
oppose them, leaving three companies of the 27th under 
Tennison to maintain their position. I had taken up my 
post, as usual, on the top of the house, and a first-rate 
view I had of the field of action to be sure ! Besides, the. 
chimney pots, you know, kept off the bullets that whizzed 
past me every minute. There I saw the Sipahees march, 
forward under a heavy fire with commendable steadiness- 
and great alacrity, and drive the enemy from the hill. 
After this we opened Woolloton's battery, and treated the 
enemy to a good shower from our five and-a-half inch 
mortar and two nine-pounders. The effect, I can assure 
you, was beautiful to us in cantonments, but I 'm afraid 
that 's the only effect it had." 

" Indeed ! " said Impey, throwing his head back, whilst 
he was thinking how long it would be before coffee was 
announced. " How was that ? " 

" Why I'm sorry to say we only killed on an average 
four or five each time, and that, you know, is a very small 
number for so great an expenditure of powder and shot. 
However, the enemy rushed on, drove our men before them, 
like a flock of sheep with a wolf at their heels, and cap- 
tured one of our guns — though the artillerymen fought 
like heroes, and two were killed at it. It was here that 
little Grant proved such a trump" — (Impey threw up his 
eyebrows at the words.) " Poor fellow ! he was shot whilst 
waving his sword over the gun, and cheering on the men 
in tip-top style. All after this was a regular confusion, 
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and I declare my heart leapt to my mouth, as I saw the 
Cassay horse ride clean through our troops, and proceed 
to bear down upon the cantonments. So I rushed down 
stairs, and was just in time to hear Woolloton — like the 
fine fellow he is — crying out to the Sappers and Miners 
' Now, my brave lads, who volunteers to take muskets ? ' 
But I blush to tell you, Mr. Impey, a dead silenc e 
ensued." 

" Good gracious! I never heard of such cowardice, " 
replied the little man, sipping his port. " What did y 
do then, Madam ? " 

" Why I thought that perhaps the curs might be shamed 
into doing their duty, so I said, " You'd better give 
me one, Woolloton, and I will head the party." And here 
the lady brought her hand down on the table with such 
vehemence, that the lawyer jumped back in alarm at Iris 
proximity to so warlike a woman. " But it was all to no 
use, for not one of the fellows would stir a stump. Ah! 
it 's a sad thing to think of men being so lost to all right 
feeling ! So in a short time afterwards it was a regular case 
oisauve quipeut, and we all had to cut and run for our lives. 
It was such close work, too, that I had only just time to 
empty my chest of drawers, I can tell you. As it was, I left 
more than half of my trapsin them, and among other things 
some small bottles, saying to myself, ' I only hope the 
scoundrels will try their contents,' — for one, you must 
know, contained nitric acid and another a strong solution 
of lunar caustic, do you sec?" and the "heroine" laughed 
as she nudged Impey in a not very lady-like way. 

" Ho ! ho ! I understand — to poison the black ruffians," 
answered Impey, forcing a laugh, and almost beginning to 
fancy there was a suspicious flavor about the glass of port 
wine he had just drunk off. " It's a pity, my dear madam, 
all the officers' ladies a'n't like you, and then we could do 
with half the number of men, you know." 

" Well, now, I call that a very good joke, don't you 
Walter? " cried the lady, taking the speech as a compli- 
ment, and turning to her supposed son. But seeing the 
lad almost horror-stricken at the tale he had heard, she 
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said, "Ah, Walter ! you'd never have done for a soldier, I 
can see. Why the mere story of a battle 's made you look 
quite pale and chop-fallen." 

Nor was the timid boy's horror lessened when Mrs. 
Farquhar, a few minutes afterwards, drew up her black 
sitin sleeve to shew them the scar of a bullet wound she 
had received in her arm, during the retreat, whilst she told 
them that three others had passed through her " poshteen" 
near the shoulder, without doing her any injury. 

At this moment the old Brigadier, aroused by the ser- 
vant — who had come to announce coffee — closing the door, 
rose from the sofa, -and as he rubbed his eyes, and gaped, 
he said, " By the bye, Joanna, 1 forgot to tell you — a-a-a- 
ah — good gracious, how sleepy I am — I forgot to tell you 
something, I say. Y/ho do you think I met down at the 
Oriental thismorning ? " And as the lady put her head on 
one side to think, the Brigadier continued, " Why, old 
Major Burgoyne of the 25th." 

The words no sooner fell from his mouth than a visible 
effect was produced upon all parties. Impey was instantly 
intently occupied with something in his plate, for he feared 
even to look at Hugh. Directly the boy heard the news 

he jumped from his chair, and gasped out " What my " 

but he was stopped short by a kick from the lawyer under 
the table. 

" Yes 1 your old schoolfellow's father come back from 
India, you see, Walter ■' " added the ready Impey, with a 
marked stress upon the last word, so as to bring the boy 
back to a sense of the part he was acting. 

And as it did bring that sense back, Hugh fell powerless 
in his chair, while his head dropped on his bosom. For 
fourteen years he had never known his father but in his 
fancy ; had never seen him but in his dreams. When 
alone in bed, or when the holidays had taken all his play- 
mates from him, poor Hugh had often tried to call to 
mind what kind of man his father was whom he had left 
when only four years old ; and though his memory had 
served him but little, still he had in his imagination made 
so vivid an ideal of his parent, and with a boyish romance 
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had heaped such virtue and such kindness about the did 
man, that he had worked himself into a love that had 
more the character of a passion than a sentiment. His 
mother's death, too, had only served to make the remaining 
parent still more precious to him, for the heart that he 
had once shared between the two he then gave up whole 
and undivided to the one. Amused with his reveries, the 
school had seemed less like a prison to him than it really 
was, for the solitude of the wretched holiday time had 
been made less wearisome by the spiritual presence of those 
his thoughts were ever turned to. And as he sauntered 
about the desolate playground, he missed no playmate, 
for either as the lone boy lay dreaming in the shade at 
midsummer, his father and his sister were by his side — or 
else he was with them scorching beneath the sun in India, 
though, as he walked along, the Christmas snow crunched 
beneath his feet. And so the alien boy had gone on 
looking forward to his parent's return : and as a tired 
voungster counts the milestones on his road, and thanks 
Heaven as he passes them that each one brings his journey 
the nearer to a clos?, so the wearied and spirit-worn 
Hugh had watched each twelvemonth as it went bye, and 
blessed it for narrowing the space between him and home. 

" Yes, my dear, I saw our old friend, Major Burgoyne," 
continued the Brigadier, shaking his head solemnly, and I 
never witnessed such a ghastly change in any man before 
in all my life. Do you know, a little time after we saw 
Yim, he caught the jungle fever ? " 

"What, that horrible jungle fever!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Farquhar, with a shudder. " And we all thought, you 
know, that nothing could hurt him." 

" Hah ! so we did, Joanna, — so we did !" proceeded the 
Brigadier, with a sigh ; " but you should see him now! I 
never saw such a fearful wreck of a man ! And he used 
once, you know, to be called, ' the handsome lieutenant.' 
Ugh ! it gave me quite a turn to look at him. The poor 
old fellow is so thin and so weak, that if he lasts out 
another six months it will be as much as he will, I 'm 
sure." 
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And, as the Brigadier and his wife were still shaking 
their heads with pity, they were startled by the sound of 
something heavy falling on the floor. 

It was poor Hugh, who, unable to bear the dreadful 
news, had fainted, and sunk like a corpse to the ground. 
" Look at Walter ! — look at Walter ! he 's fainted, I 
declare !" screamed Mrs. Farquhar ; and before she had 
said as much they were all up and crowding round the 
boy. 

"Poor fellow!" said Impey, himself almost as pale as 
the lad, whilst he sprinkled water from one of the finger 
glasses in his face. " You may depend upon it something 
he took at dinner has disagreed with him. I noticed he 
had twice of those cutlets with that rich sauce, and you 
don't know how delicate he is. Besides," he added to 
the lady, who was too busy kissing the, lad to speak, — 
" you will excuse me, I 'm sure, Mrs. Farquhar ; but it 
really was not judicious of you to tell that anecdote about 
your being wounded — and especially to shew the scars." 

" Yes, Mr. Impey, it was very thoughtless of me," 
answered Mrs. Farquhar, undoing Hugh's neckerchief; 
" but you see I had no idea he was such a delicate thing 
as he is." 

" There, there ! leave the boy alone," growled the old 
Brigadier. " Just give him a glass of wine and let him be 
quiet on the sofa a bit, and he '11 soon come to." Then, as 
the lady chafed the boy's hand, the Brigadier continued — 
" Tut ! tut ! tut ! Now, why can't you exert yourself 
a little and give the boy the glass of wine, as I told you 
half-an-hour ago, and make some little use of the energies 
the Almighty has given you, Joanna ?" said the gentleman, 
sitting still in the easy chair. 

At last, when the stimulus advised by the inert Brigadier 
had done its work, and the boy slowly opened his eyes, 
the delighted lady took him out on " the leads " to walk a 
little in the open air ; and, on her return, they all retired 
to the drawing-room. 

Here Hugh was placed at full length on one of the yellow 
satin covered sofas. And there the lad lay, with his full black 
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eye staring vacantly, and biting his lip, as he thought of his 
dying father, — while, by the hard and quick breathing of 
the poor boy, it was easy to tell the conflict that was 
going on within his breast 

The lawyer seeing this, tried to prevent the conversation 
reverting to the return of the Burgoynes, by giving Mrs. 
Farquhar another opportunity for an Indian anecdote, and 
asking her " Whether it was true she had been taken pri- 
soner 1 " But scarcely had the lady began the narrative of 
her captivity, than the very first sentence suggested to the 
Brigadier — whose mind was still musing upon his old 
friend, Burgoyne — something in connection with the in- 
valid major ; and he interrupted the conversation by 
saying, — 

" By-the-bye, talking of paddy-fields, Joanna, just re- 
minds me of something I forgot to mention to you. Bur- 
goyne's brought pretty Nelly over with him, and there 's 
been a nice piece of work there,I can tell you. From all I 
heard from the Major, too, Nelly seems to have acted very 
imprudently." 

" Indeed ! — you don't say so !" answered the lady, 
making up her mind it was some lore affair, and being 
still woman enough to be particularly curious about all 
such matters. " What is it, Farquhar? for goodness sake 
tell me, for I m dying to know — what is it, eh ? " 

"Why, it seems," continued the Brigadier, throwing 
himself on the other yellow sofa, " that on board the 
'Lady Macnaughten' — the Burgoynes came over in the 
' Ladv Macnaughten,' Joanna — there was a big-whiskered 
scoundrel — some trumpery fourth officer or other, I think 
the Major said he was. Well, this scoundrel, you see, 
heard that Nelly's father was rolling in money, and found 
out — though where on earth he got it from I can't say — 
found out, I repeat, that we were very old iriends of the 
Burgoynes. So what does the big-whiskered vagabond 
do, but go playing the fool with Nelly until the girl got 
head over ears in love with him ; and then he actually 
wanted to make out to the old man that he was Walter 
Farquhar, our son." 
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"Haw! haw! haw!" roared Impey, forcing a noisy laugh, 
and pretending to be bent double with the absurdity of 
the joke, while all the time he was writhing with horror 
at the prospect he saw of the runaway's immediate return. 
But to brave it out he roared so loud that he quite 
drowned the indignation of Mrs. Farquhar, who kept 
bobbing her head and fuming away unheard. 

Still the rapt Hugh lay unconscious of all that had 
passed ; for he was away with the father he knew he could 
not get to, and with his eye still fixed on the same va- 
cancy. 

Directly the Brigadier went on with the story, Impey's 
load, shrill laugh stopped as suddenly as a railway whistle, 
and with his neck stretched out of his white stock, he 
listened anxiously for fear even a word should escape him. 
" Yes, I knew you'd hardly believe it, Joanna, but 
upon my word, if the scoundrel didn't try to cram Bur- 
goyne," continued old Farquhar, who had been laughing 
because Impey had, — " with a cock-and-bull story, about 
his having been flogged from school eight years ago. How- 
ever the old man, — who is far from a fool, you know, 
Joanna — caught the vagabond out beautifully ; for you see 
when we met him up at Nagpore — you remember 
my dear — when the Mi'jor was so cut up about that letter 
he'd had from Doctor Yyse, saying, his boy was going on 
so badly? — Well, it so happened, Mr. Impey," — and he 
turned to the lawyer—" that quite by accident there— 
and it only shews you how things turn out sometimes — 
we shewed Major Burgoyne that very letter you sent us 
about having put Walter to the law, and your very 
foolishly refusing to take the usual premium on such oc- 
casions, though it was very good of you, I'm sure. So 
of course you see the Major instantly knew the fellow was 
a downright — a — a — dear me, what is the word ? I've 
got it at the tip of my tongue too ! — a — a — " 

"Scoundrel!" suggested the impatient lawyer. And as 
the inactive-minded Brigadier, with his eyes shut in thought, 
shook his head and hands in answer, his wife kindly hinted 
" Villain." 
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" Good gracious ! how dull you are, Joanna," exclaimed 
Farquhar, with disgust. " Now why can't you use the intel- 
lects that Providence has blessed you with? Ah! Impostor! 
that is the word I wanted — Impostor ! Well, as I was 
saying then, old Burgoyne knew the fellow was a down- 
right Impostor ; for as he said very truly, how could Wal- 
ter Farquhar have run away from school and gone to sea 
eight years ago, when scarcely two years back the boy 
was studying the law ?" 

" Of course, of course !" laughed Impey, as he began to 
see some little chance of escape, "that was very clear! 
Well I never heard of such cool impudence ! But there 
are such people in the world, I'm sorry to say, Madam ! " 

" Cool impudence, indeed! downright wickedness, I call 
it," replied the lady, stirring her coffee with great energy, " to 
trifle with the poor girl's best feelings as the man seems to 
have done — the vagabond ! And how was poor Nelly Far- 
quhar?" she added, addressing the Brigadier. 

" Why I can't say, Joanna !" said the Brigadier, undoing 
the three bottom buttons of his waistcoat ; " I didn't see her, 
you know, for the Major had only his boy with him, and very 
fond of the lad he — " 

But his sentence was interrupted by the pale Hugh start- 
ing up from the sofa, with his long wet black hair hanging 
in disorder about his face, and crying out " He's got no boy 
— he's got no boy, I say." And as he said the words 
there was an hysterical catch in his breath, and a wildness 
in his look, that frightened them all, and set them wonder- 
ing what had come to the lad. 

Impey, more frightened than any, found a ready excuse in 
the wine the Brigadier had made him drink, and whispering 
as much to the mother, the lawyer again went off into a fit of 
laughter, declaring the boy was " quite funny." Then turn- 
ing round he gave Hugh a look that silenced him for a time. 

" Now, compose yourself, Walter, dear," said Mrs. Far- 
quhar, taking a cup of tea, and seating herself by Hugh's 
side. " Here, drink this, and don't go on so, or you '11 
make yourself ill! Besides, it 's so foolish of you, when 
you know, Walter, you were at school with Hugh !" 
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The boy said not a word in answer, for he was determin- 
ing within himself that as soon as he was out of Impey's 
sight he would tell all and be free. 

The old Brigadier however, annoyed at being " cut short" 
in his tale, said, " Ah ! it s ridiculous of you, Walter, going 
on in that way, when I saw the boy with my own eyes — 
and very fond of his father he seems too. Poor old man ! he 
told me it was a great consolation to him to have seen the 
boy, for now he has looked upon his only son once more, 
he says he can die happy." 

" Take me home ! take me home !" shrieked Hugh, a3 
the horrid words rang in his ear. It was in vain that 
Mrs. Farquhar caught him round the waist as he sprang 
up from his seat, for he burst from her crying, ;i Let me 
go to my father ! Oh do let me go to my father !" 

In an instant Impey ran to him, and seizing him fast by 
the arm, held him like a vice, while he lifted up his other 
hand to the Farquhars, who had risen in alarm, and said, 
"There! there! you leave him to me ; I can manage him 
better than you. Come along down stairs, old fellow, and 
we '11 soon put matters straight, won't we Walter — eh ?" 

Once alone with the boy in the parlour, Impey bolted the 
door, and then turning fiercely on Hugh, said in an angry 
whisper, " Are you mad ! — Do you know what will become 
of you, if it's found that you've been passing yourself off 
for another boy 1" 

" No, sir," gasped the lad, frightened as much by Im- 
pey's manner, as by the threat of punishment. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you," continued Impey, shaking his 
head in the youth's face, " you'll be hung, sir ! hung — as 
sure as your name's Hugh. It 's only six months ago 
that a boy — a clergyman's son, and younger than you are — 
did the very same thing that you've done. And how do you 
think they served him 1 Why they kept the poor little fellow 
in a dark hole, on only bread and water, and whipped him 
every morning with a cat-o' -nine-tails at the cart's tail 
for a month ; and after all, hung him — yes, hung him at 
the gallows, do you hear ? — Now shall I go and tell the 
Farquhars you 're not their son, sir — eh ?" 
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" No — o — o, Mr. Impey," shuddered out tlie boy, 
horrified at the position in which he stood. " But 
please, sir, you said you'd see no harm should come to 
me." 

" So I will, my fine fellow," replied Impey, patting him 
on the head, "so I will ; but then you must do as I tell 
you." 

" Oh ! I'll do anything," exclaimed the poor boy, drop- 
ping on his knees, and clasping Impey by the leg, while he 
cried out, " I'll do anything, sir, if you'll only take me to 
my father ;" and the lad's tears fell thick and fast down the 
lawyer's trousers, while his loud sobs followed one another 
so quickly, that his anguish seemed more like a laugh than 
a cry. 

The lawyer, thinking they might be heard in the room 
above, tried to stop the boy, and said, " Now when you 
leave off crying, I 've got some good news to tell you." 

Hugh half choked himself as he tried to suppress his 
emotion, and when he was calmer and had risen, Impey 
continued ; " Well, then, Walter Farquhar has turned up at 
last — what 's more too, I know where he is — and if you '11 
only promise me to keep quiet for a little while longer, 
why I '11 promise you that you shall go home to your 
father in a few days, and then he shall bless you, and I '11 
give you a gold sovereign for what you 've done." 

" Oh thank you, Mr. Impey," replied the boy, growing 
more composed. " But how long do you think it will 
be, sir ? " 

" Why not more than a day or two — or a week at the 
outside," answered the lawyer. Then emptying one 
of the dessert dishes that still stood upon the table, 
he added, " So come, dry up your tears, and put these 
almonds and raisins into your pocket." And as they went 
up stairs again, Impey said to himself — " Well, thank 
Heaven! I : ve quieted him for a short time." 

On their return to the drawing-room, they found 
Mrs. Farquhar with her shawl on ready to depart; so 
the lawyer took her and the Brigadier aside, and told 
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them he had given Hugh some soda water, and he 
was much calmer — though even now he fancied the lad 
didn't know exactly what he was about. Indeed, to tell 
the truth, his young friend was so excitable — ever since he 
had had the scarlet fever — that he was satisfied the boy 
wasn't aware of what he was saying half his time. 

As soon as the coach moved from the door, and while 
the Brigadier was making himself up for a comfortable 
" snooze " all the way home, his lady said, " I thought, 
Farquhar, there was a Mrs. Impey." 

" So there is, my dear, I believe. Good Heavens, how 
hard these cushions are." 

" Hem ! it 's very strange she didn't dine with us ! " 
continued the lady, with astonishment. 

" So it is, my dear," answered the soldier, putting his 
large-bowed pumps up on the empty seat opposite. " But 
pray do let me have one moment's peace, and don't keep 
on bothering me about that woman as you have been doing 
for the last half-hour." 

As he bobbed off to sleep, however, Mrs. Farquhar 
could not help saying to herself, " It 's very strange — very 
strange indeed." 

And so every lady, who had dined at Impey's before 
her, had always said on leaving ; for Mrs. I. never made 
her appearance on such occasions, and was always " in- 
disposed," if asked out by the guests in return. What 
was the cause of this, no one knew, though many specu- 
lated. Indeed she was the great mystery of all Impey's 
acquaintance. Whether the lawyer had married beneath 
his station, and was ashamed of his wife, or whether she 
was not quite right in her intellect, it was impossible to 
say — suffice it, the lady had never been seen, except upon 
one occasion, and then it was going up stairs, with fifteen 
shawls on her back, though the thermometer stood at 
ninety in the shade. 

Hugh was glad when at home to get to bed, for he was 
worn out with the excitement of the evening, and he 
longed for sleep. But with his head once on his pillow, 
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his thoughts came crowding in upon him, and it was im- 
possible to rest; for he saw his sick father pouring upon 
another the caresses and affection which should be his, 
and for which he had borne his long estrangement without 
a murmur — and he heard the old man thank God he had 
lived to look upon his boy again. And the lad wept to 
think how his poor father had been cheated, and that he— 
the son he had prayed to be spared to see — should be the 
cheater. Yes, he had cast aside his dying father, when 
the comfort of his boy's affection might have robbed death 
of its sting. He had denied him, and left him to gasp 
out his last breath in the arms of an " impostor." He had 
disinherited himself of his love — cut himself off without 
a kiss — and sold the birthright of a parent's blessing for 
the embraces of strangers — who, did they know the trick 
he had played upon them, would spurn and hate him 1 

And the lad grew feverish with the agony of his 

thoughts, and tossed from side to side, and tried to 

sleep and shut them from his mind. But though his eye 

was closed, still his conscience was up and stirring, con- 

tinu.iUy reminding him of the lie that he had told. Then 

came the horrid thought, that should the poor old man 

die he I ore he had pardoned the liar, his boy's whole life 

would he a burning torment ; and that when his father was 

an angel, and knew how his own son had tricked him — even 

;is ho stood tottering on the verge of the grave — he would 

l"'ik down from Heaven and curse the boy he had prayed 

to lie allowed to bless ou earth. And as the schoolboy 

called to mind the lessons of his youth, and remembered 

the terrors that the dame who taught him had told him 

awaited the liar in the world to come, he trembled from 

head to foot, and grew wild with fear at the darkness 

•'round Mm. But as lie saw the blue morning light steal 

'nto Ms chamber like a spirit of mercy from above, the lad 

'■■•(sped j,, s i ldm ] s j n p nivtT) an[ j weeping prayed, with 

"uilt '"'" V ' S i ' cry " ur ' t " be forgiven the sin he had been 
£'ke K,-"''/' l 'V , . i ' n i jloi ' ecI ,,is Heavenly Father to spare and 
Um to hl * -Earthly One. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Dando, since he had been received into the family of 
the Burgoynes, had found especial delight in the Major's 
native servant. He had made him the butt of all his boyish 
ways, and the poor black, like the rest of his countrymen, 
had had the lesson of submission so drilled into him, that he 
received with a smile that which any other person would 
have resented with a blow. Indeed, the man was a 
thorough East Indian — the very type of a conquered 
people — who had learnt through fear to bear with indig- 
nities, or, at most, to retaliate with cunning only. It 
was painful to see the extravagant obsequiousness of 
the poor fellow to a mere lad whom he could have crushed, 
had he not been so long taught that resistance to the white 
man was useless. For he and his fellow-countrymen had 
been so severely schooled in the worst kind of severity, 
that, afraid to express any emotion he really felt, he had 
given himself up to the veriest sycophancy and hypo- 
crisy, kissing the foot that trampled upon him, and pro- 
fessing to revere and call down blessings upon the head of 
him who had crushed him. 

The boy no sooner saw the Indian than he made up his 
mind to have a rare bit of fun with the poor fellow. At one 
time he whitened the black's face with flour as he slept 
on the mat in the hall ; while at another he would de- 
clare he looked very pale, and bringing up a bottle of 
" Day and Martin," would insist upon giving his cheeks 
a dab of" liquid rouge" as he called it ; then, declaring the 
poor fellow seemed ready to faint, he would try to persuade 
him to swallow a few drops of "black reviver" — assuring 
him he would find it do him a " power o' good." Now 
he would hold out the sole of one of his shoes, and as the 
simpleton " felt how soft it was," he would rap him over 
the knuckles with the other; or else he 'd put hot pennies 
into the Indian's hand, and as the man danced about; 

L 
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Dando would pelt him with detonating balls, whilst the 
poor fellow would only cry " Dontee make bobbery, 
Sahib !" 

On the morning after Impey's dinner party, the boy had 
got the obsequious native down on his knees, and was 
insisting upon his swallowing the large carving-knife in the 
same way as he had seen " Rummy Sammy" swallow 
a sword before the glass curtain at the " Vic." In vain did 
the man assure him " he looked upon him as his father — 
only plenty much handsomer, Sahib ;" for Dando insisted 
that the whole of the nation were " hup to the dodge, and 
were born'd with scabbards 'stead of vind-pipes." 

But luckily for the Indian, a loud impatient ringing at 
the back drawing-room bell, told that the Major — whose 
daj r it was for the return of his fever — had woke up out 
of the cold stage of the disease, and required his servant 
up stairs. 

Nelly, however, quicker than the servant, was already 
by his bed-side when the native entered ; so the invalid 
abused him for his sluggishness, in terms that made his 
daughter shudder, though the man only bowed and smiled. 

The girl knew that her father had passed from the cold- 
ness and lethargy of the first period of the fit, into the 
maddening heat and irritability of the second stage. And as 
he lay there tossing with restlessness in the bed, with his 
skin on fire, and every pore of his body alive, and parched 
with the heat, she eased him of the burning load of 
blankets, that he had been half frozen under only a f.vv 
moments since, and as she did so, the invalid begged for 
water to his aching head. 

Then Nelly bathed his forehead, and as the moisture 
dried up on the skin, she said, " There ! there, father ! it 
will soon be over now ;" and she blew upon his temples to 
make the water strike the cooler to his head. 

"Augh!" cried the almost madman, flinging her from 
him. " Augh ! it's boiling — boiling hot ! But you only want 
to kill me ! that 's what you 're trying after — you are." 

The girl was about to lean over him to kiss him, when 
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the old man started up in his bed, and, as he threw his 
arms wildly about him, he warned her not to come near 
him, lest he did her some bodily injury ; and then he fell 
back again on his pillow, and called for air. So the girl 
opened all the windows, and stood shivering in the cold 
bleak winds of January, and damped his burning forehead 
till her fingers were blue and frost-bitten. 

And then for a time the sick man lay quieted a little by 
the icy breeze that blew in at the casement. But when at 
last even that brought no relief, he grew half delirious 
again, and vented his anger on the head of his patient girl ; 
protesting that his sufferings were caused only by her 
neglect, and telling her she was a locust fattening on him, 
and that she was trying to see how much he could bear for 
her own wicked purposes. 

Nelly's spirit rose at the unjust rebukes, and she sat 
silent, with her teeth clenched so that not a word should 
pass between them, lest in the impulse of the moment she 
might forget the duty she owed her father. Then the old 
man found fresh cause of quarrel in the silence of his child, 
and called her " callous" and " stony-hearted," telling her 
" she cared for neither him nor his sufferings — no ! for 
nothing beyond herself." At last the girl, stung to the 
quick, rose up and, with the blood mantling in her face, 
told her father he had no right to say those things to her. 
This made him fly into a tenfold fury, and ask her ''how 
she dare answer him in that way ; and he commanded her 
to go from his sight before he cursed her — to go wherever 
she pleased, and never darken his doors again, for she was 
a viper in his bosom." 

Crimson with indignation, the girl moved towards the 
door. But her father no sooner saw her cross the room, 
than springing up in his bed, he screamed out, " Come 
back, you hussey ! come back ! What, you want to leave 
me to die here, do you, while you seek that scoundrel on 
board the ship? But mark my words !" — and he shook his 
bony finger at her — " I warn you that neither he nor you 
shall touch a single penny of mine. Go to him ! go to him 

L 2 
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if you like ! but as I'm a living man, you shall never cross 
my threshold again, when once you 've left it. So now go 
to the scoundrel — and starve — and rot with him if you 
please." 

" He 's no scoundrel, sir," answered the girl, in a loud 
and dignified tone. 

" What !" roared the sick man ; " What ! you dare to con- 
tradict me about a villain like that. But what 's your father 
to you, so long as you 're with that penniless vagabond ? 
What do you care if he dies here, if you can only get to 
your beggar lover ? But you shan't go ! you shan't go to 
him! I see through it all! I'll have you locked in your 
room and fed on bread and water, before you shall dis- 
honor my grey hairs." 

No sooner did Nelly hear the word " dishonor," than, 
drawing herself up erect, she looked indignantly at her 
father, and said, " This is the last time you shall ever say 
those words to me, sir !" and quitted the room, leaving the 
sick man to curse his child in his delirium, and to invoke 
such wretchedness upon her, that it was a mercy she was 
not there to hear it. 

But at length the fury brought on the crisis of the 
fever ; and, quickened by the wild energy of his rage, the 
perspiration broke out before its time, and bathed the sick 
man's parched limbs, pouring ease and comfort into his 
burning body. And then, as his head fell back, he 
thanked God for the new life and peace he felt. And re- 
penting of all he had said, he rang the bell for his child 
still more violently than ever, and sent and sent again, 
imploring her to come to him once more. 

And when the girl came in, and he saw her ready dressed 
to leave the house, he flung himself upon her neck and 
wept, unable to ask for the pardon he craved. 

" Ob, Nelly! my poor, poor Nelly!" at length tbe old 
man sobbed out, as he parted her long black hair and kissed 
her on the forehead, " how often am I to say these bitter 
things to you, and how often, my good child, am I to ask 
forgiveness for them as humbly as I do now 1 Oh ! why 
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heed me when these mad fits are on me ? Can you, my 
poor one, for a moment believe that I, who should be the 
first to keep my motherless girl from dishonor, would, in 
my senses, be the first to bid her fly to it ? " 

And as Nelly fell weeping on his shoulder, they sobbed 
together, and he pressed her to his bosom, while she kissed 
and kissed him, until, in her turn, she begged forgiveness 
for the thought she 'd had of leaving him. 

" I ought to have known you better, father," she said, 
wiping his tears away. " I ought to have remembered 
how good and kind you were before this dreadful fever 
seized you. But you do say such hard things, that in the 
pain you cause me, I forget the sufferings you endure." 

"Yes, I know you do!" he replied. "Your whole 
woman's nature rebels at the loathsome thoughts. Oh, 
indeed! indeed! you do not know the torments that wring 
the words from me. So come, my child, let us once more 
forget all that has passed ; for I am wretched enough to 
think that I should ever tell my girl such things, without 
her adding to my misery by receiving them as truth." 

Nelly was taking the bonnet from her head when she 
was startled by a double knock at the door. Quickly 
bathing her red and swollen eyes, she hurried into the 
front drawing-room to receive the doctor she had sent for. 

Seated at the table was Dando, engaged in coloring, 
with a sixpenny box of paints, a penny theatrical print 
he had just bought. 

No sooner did the lad see the girl's sorrowful looks, 
than he ran up to her, and as he stroked her cheeks, he 
said, pityingly, " What, has the old 'un been a rowin' on 
you, then 1 " 

" No, no, dear Hugh! it's nothing at all!" she answered, 
kissing him on the forehead. 

At this moment the real Hugh, as he ascended the stairs, 
heard his name spoken, and saw Nelly, through the door 
she had left open, caress the boy. And he knew imme- 
diately that it was his sister, who was giving to another 
the affection she intended for him. 
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heed me when these mad fits are on me ? Can you, my 
poor one, for a moment believe that I, who should be the 
first to keep my motherless girl from dishonor, would, in 
my senses, be the first to bid her fly to it ? " 

And as Nelly fell weeping on his shoulder, they sobbed 
together, and he pressed her to his bosom, while she kissed 
and kissed him, until, in her turn, she begged forgiveness 
for the thought she 'd had of leaving him. 

" I ought to have known you better, father," she said, 
wiping his tears away. " I ought to have remembered 
how good and kind you were before this dreadful fever 
seized you. But you do say such hard things, that in the 
pain you cause me, I forget the sufferings you endure." 

"Yes, I know you do!" he replied. "Your whole 
woman's nature rebels at the loathsome thoughts. Oh, 
indeed! indeed! you do not know the torments that wring 
the words from me. So come, my child, let us once more 
forget all that has passed ; for I am wretched enough to 
think that I should ever tell my girl such things, without 
her adding to my misery by receiving them as truth." 

Nelly was taking the bonnet from her head when she 
was startled by a double knock at the door. Quickly 
bathing her red and swollen eyes, she hurried into the 
front drawing-room to receive the doctor she had sent for. 

Seated at the table was Dando, engaged in coloring, 
with a sixpenny box of paints, a penny theatrical print 
he had just bought. 

No sooner did the lad see the girl's sorrowful looks, 
than he ran up to her, and as he stroked her cheeks, he 
said, pityingly, " What, has the old 'un been a rowin' on 
you, then ? " 

" No, no, dear Hugh ! it's nothing at all !" she answered, 
kissing him on the forehead. 

At this moment the real Hugh, as he ascended the stairs, 
heard his name spoken, and saw Nelly, through the door 
she had left open, caress the boy. And he knew imme- 
diately that it was his sister, who was giving to another 
the aflection she intended for him. 
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Poor Hugh had been unable to keep away. Impey 
hart promised him that in a week he should be with his 
father ; but still he could not wait that time. So he had 
come on to the house early that morning — though he 
hardly knew why — and had stopped outside all the day 
through, wanting the courage to knock at the door ; for 
the simple lad remembered the lawyer's threats, and 
trembled lest it should be found out who he was, and the 
trick he had played be discovered — at the peril of his life 
as he firmly believed. 

At last, as it grew dusk, and the poor boy felt sick for 
want of food, but loth to return without one peep at those 
he longed and had come hoping to see, he made up his 
mind to say he had called to ask after the Major's health — ■ 
and knocked timidly at the door. 

Before he had time to repent of what he had done, the 
door was opened, and in a minute he was mounting the 
stairs at the moment when his sister was shedding her love 
upon another. 

He stood at the door paralysed by the sight. His first 
impulse was to rush forward and punish the boy, whom — 
as he approached — he recognised as one of the clerks 
he had seen in Impey's office on the morning he had 
gone there. But the thought of the lawyer's promise and 
threat restrained him. 

With a heavy heaving breast, Hugh walked into the room, 
and advanced straight to his sister, with his eyes cast down 
on the ground ; for he durst not trust himself to look at 
her, lest his emotion should betray him — though how he 
longed for the peep ! Stammering, he told her he wished 
to speak with Major Burgoyne. And when she asked 
his name, and Hugh had answered — " Walter Farquhar ! " 
the girl turned pale as death, for now she felt convinced 
that what her father had told her was true — and that he 
who had won her love on board the ship had done so with 
a falsehood on his lips. 

No sooner had Hugh seen his sister safe from the room, 
than throwing down his hat, he sprang upon Dando, ar.d 
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seizing him by the collar, he shook his clenched fist in the 
boy's face, while he said from between his teeth as he ground 
them, " If I see you kiss that girl again — I '11 kill you." 

So suddenly had this been done that Dando — though little 
accustomed to be cowed — had been taken quite aback, and 
trembled as he looked in Hugh's face and saw the boy's 
wild eye and half-frenzied look. 

Hugh, however, hearing footsteps approaching, dropped 
his hold of Dando, and in a few minutes the servant led 
him into his father's presence. 

The poor boy stood near the door of the Major's bed- 
room. For now that he was alone in the same room with 
has sick parent, he hadn't the heart to look up and see the 
dreadful wreck they had said he was. And he spoke not a 
word but fumbled with his hat, until a weak trembling 
voice — that made his knees bend under him as he heard it 
— sr.id," Well, my good boy, whom do you come from?" 

" From — Mrs. Farquhar, sir," gasped Hugh — " to — 
inquire after your health, sir." 

" Oh ! then you 're Walter Farquhar — eh ? " again 
asked the Major, raising himself up on his pillow to look at 
the lad. 

Still Hugh said not a word, but fumbled with his 
hat, for he covdd not meet his sick father for the first time 
with a lie in his mouth. 

" Well ! you thank your father and mother for me, Wal- 
ter?" said old Burgoyne, sighing — and each syllable grated 
on his son's ear as he spoke it — " and tell them I 've had 
another bad — very bad fit this morning, and that if anything 
I 'm much worse ; " and he fell back heavily on his 
pillow. 

One bound, and the half-frantic Hugh was at the sick 
man's bedside. Dropping on his knees, the poor boy clasped 
his hands together, and as he buried his head in the bed- 
clothes, he cried out, " Oh! don't, say so ! don't — don't say 
so ! " and the bed shook again with his emotion. 

" I shall be better soon, my good lad," said the old 
man, astonished and yet pleased with the boy's sympathy. 
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" What, were you so fond of my Hugh, then ? Come, 
don't cry — don't cry, lad! " he added, patting him on the 
head, while each touch ran like an electric shock through 
the frame of the weeping boy. " There ! get up and com- 
pose yourself a little. I want to have a peep at you." 

As the boy rose and looked at his father for the 
first time for fourteen years, he thought how sad a con- 
trast he was to that bright picture he had so often figured 
to himself. For as the old man sat up in his bed to gaae 
at him Hugh could perceive the sharp-ridged breast-bone 
beneath the shirt, and as the fleshless arm was held out, 
he could see the light showing through the two bones above 
the wrist. And he shuddered to think how weak and near 
to death his father was. 

" Ah ! " said the old man, when he had viewed the 
-delicate Hugh, " you 're not such a great strapping lad 
as my boy, though you've got a nice black eye of your 
own, you rogue, and a good deal like what my poor wife's 
was when I first knew her — rest her soul ! " 

This was more than Hugh could bear. With his teeth 
-chattering and his lip quivering, he stammered out " Good 
bye, sir," and walked hurriedly towards the door. But 
with the handle in his hand he stopped suddenly, and 
having stood still an instant, as if in thought, he stole back 
to the bed again, and gently lifting up the thin hand that 
lay upon the counterpane, he raised it to his lips. The 
old man, feeling the hot tears fall thick and fast upon 
it, was moved with the boy's compassion, and drawing him 
to his bosom he embraced him, saying, " Bless you, my 
dear lad ! " and as he pressed him to him a second time, 
he added, " Thank you ! thank you ! " 

Poor Hugh, mad with joy at having obtained his fa- 
ther's blessing — even though it had been given to him as 
the son of another — rushed from the room. Hurrying down 
stairs, he flew — sobbing aloud — past Nelly as she met him 
in the passage, and in another minute he was hastening on 
to Lyon's Inn to ask Impey if he might tell his father — 
as a secret — who he was. 
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Nelly, frightened at seeing the boy fly from the house 
crying as he did, went back to her father's room to learn 
the cause of the lad's tears. But before she had time to 
put the question, the old man said, " That was Walter 
Farquhar with me just now — the real Walter Farquhar, 
Nelly — and a young man to love if you like." 



CHAPTER XII. 



Impey, on reaching chambers the day after the Far- 
quhars had dined with him, was informed by the dashing 
Cohen that " Mishter Vysh vash tere yeshtertay twish." 

" Did he wait long ? " asked Impey, as he opened the 
green baize door, to his private room. 

" Yesh, shir ! two hoursh," answered the dandy son of 
Israel from between his thick lips. 

" That '11 do ! that '11 do ! " replied Impey. " If he 
calls again I want to see him particularly,'' and as he be- 
gan unlocking his desk, he said to himself, " What the 
deuce can that Vyse want coming here twice in one day ? " 

Scarcely had the little lawyer began drawing out a small 
bill of costs "Expte Melton — In re your Policy of Assu- 
rance " when the door opened and Vyse rushed in, looking 
pale and haggard, and in fact " very far from himself." 

" Good gracious, Joe ! " exclaimed Impey, turning round, 
" how bad you 're looking! " 

" Ha-ah! It isn't the fresh butter this time though! " 
solemnly answered Joe, throwing himself into the easy 
chair, and resting his hands on his black umbrella. 
" Oh ! I've been running all over town after you, for the 
last two days. Well, I 've made up my mind to do it, 
Sam! I've been talking it all over with Annie, and 
she agrees with me that I had much better confess, for this 
worry of mind is killing me." 

" Well I 'm very glad you 've made up your mind," 
answered Impey with a grin, " because the punishment 
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won't be such a blow to you when it comes. And after 
all, Joe, what is transportation for life when you come to 
think of it ? Why a mere forty years" hard labour in chains 
for a man at your time of life ! And what 's that ? — a 
mere flea bite, you know ! " and Impey shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" U-u-ugh ! " shuddered Vyse all over, like a cab-horse 
troubled by flies. " But it 's useless your talking, Sam. 
I 've made up my mind, I tell you ; and confess it all, I 
shall this evening — yes, this very evening ! " and he 
thumped his umbrella on the carpet to enforce the state- 
ment. 

" Dear me ! you are in a hurry," answered the lawyer, 
going on writing. " You want to go out to Botany Bay 
by some particular vessel, I suppose. Well, I've heard 
Norfolk Island 's a very nice place — considering. Not quite 
so pleasant as Eel-pie Island, — but very nearly — only 
there are no Eel-pies, you know." 

" Nonsense, Sam ! nonsense !" replied Vyse, growing 
paler and paler, " you won't frighten me. My determi- 
nation is a great deal too settled for you to shake it." 

" Indeed ! " answered Impey, you really surprise me. 
" At which Police Station do you intend to give yourself 
up — eh ? If I were you, I should go to Vine-street, St. 
James's. It's a much better situation you see; and be- 
sides, there 's such a nice walk up Regent-street in the 
morning — two-and-two handcuffed, you know, all the 
way to the Marlborough-street office. And that looks so 
well — don't it Joe ? " 

Impey clearly knew his man well. For though the 
schoolmaster had borne the threats of Norfolk Island with 
compaiative firmness, still the police station in Vine-street 
was too much for him ; for the idea of working in chains all 
his life unseen, was nothing to a walk up Regent-street 
with a pickpocket handcuffed to him — indeed, by the Doc- 
tor's fidgetting in his chair, it was evident his determina- 
tion was not quite so settled as he had made out. 

At this moment Isaacs entered, saying, " A shentleman 
vished to shee Mishter Impey " 
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"Tshea stranger?" asked Impey; and as-the boy an- 
swered in the affirmative, the lawyer added, "Well then, 
tell him to sit down. I suppose it 's only some bothering 
defendant or other, to settle." 

No sooner was the Jew-boy out of the room, than Impey 
turned to Vyse, and said, "Just give me down ' Russell on 
Crimes,' will you, Joe, there 's a good fellow '? Upon my word, 
do you know, now I come to think of it, Conspiracy, by 
the last Act, I fancy, was made capital punishment. Oh yes ! 
of course it was ! now foolish I am ! 1 remember perfectly 
well now ! It 's the third of William IV., caput forty-three, 
section twenty-two," (though to tell the truth the lawyer 
remembered nothing of the kind.) "I suppose you'll be 
hanged in black, won't you, Joe? I should if I were you," 
he continued, shutting up the book, and eyeing the 
trembling Vyse. " It looks so much more respectable 
you see. Besides, I shouldn't at all wonder if they made 
you 'another splendid addition' to Madame Tussaud's 
Chamber of Horrors, and there you know all the mothers 
and boys would be sure to see you." 

"Oh, Sam! Sam! for Heavens sake be silent," cried 
Vyse, clasping his head with his two hands, and pressing 
it quite tight. " Where is the good of all this. Do you 
want to drive me mad faster than I 'm going? " 

" Pleash shir," said Cohen, poking his head into the 
room, " te skentleman shesh he can't vait." 

" And I can't see him ! so he must go ! Tell the fellow 
I'm engaged, and he 'd better call again," answered Impey, 
angrily. Then turning to Vyse he said, as the schoolmaster 
paced about the room, " Now I'll tell you what, Joe, 
Annie 's been playing the fool with you, and making 
you believe that because she pardoned Master Edward 
Robinson when he confessed about cramming that plaguy 
fat in his breeches pocket, that the Judges at the Old 
Bailey will do the same for you. But you '11 find your- 
self wonderfully mistaken, old boy; and what's more, 
you '11 find yourself down at Portsmouth some fine morn- 
ing, dressed all in grey, with your hair cut short, and 
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•working at a truck, with, four soldiers guarding you. And 
that 's just the style of costume that you would look ex- 
tremely well in, I should say ; " and then fixing his eye on 
the schoolmaster's plump leg, he added, " By Jove ! what 
a calf you 've got for those yellow stockings." 

" Oh don't ! don't! don't!" cried Vyse, stamping on 
the ground, and looking up at the ceiling. " I feel the 
blood rushing up to my head, and 1 know I shall have a fit 
of apoplexy if you go on in this way much longer. Oh 
dear ! what are we to do ? what are we to do ?" and he 
shook with fear, as violently as the houses in the Regent's 
Park shake with a quadrille party. 

" Well, then, if you '11 leave off howling, I '11 tell you," 
said Impey, going up to Vyse, and tapping him on the 
shoulder as he spoke. " All we 've got to do is to keep the 
Farquhars and the Burgoynes apart. And I intend to 
get the Farquhars down to Cheltenham — for the benefit of 
the waters you know — as soon as possible, and then all 
things must go ." 

" Oh, shir ! pleash te shentleman shash he musht shee 
you tish inshtant ;" whispered Cohen, opening the green 
baize door just wide enough to admit his oily head. 

" Really now, this will never do! I cannot have these 
interruptions when I 'm engaged upon particular business," 
whined out Impey, appealing to Cohen. " Here, come in- 
side." And when the showy and greasy child of Moses had 
entered, the lawyer asked him in a whisper, " What kind 
of man is this ? what colored hair?" 

" Plack, shir." 

"What, and big cocoa nut fibrey whiskers that meet 
under the chin?" 

" Yesh, shir ; and puff vaishkit." 

" Why that 's Ross, you ninny ! the defendant in ' Abra- 
hams v. Ross,' " said Impey, with a tone of disgust. "You 
know he was to come to-day to settle. And pray have you 
filed that declaration ?" 

"No, shir!" 

" Oh !" cried Impey, in an agony, " and here he 's been 
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in the office the last half-hour. Now how on earth am I 
to introduce it into my bill, I should like to know? There, 
put on your hat and run over to the office directly, whilst I 
keep the fellow occupied here." 

And when the boy had gone Tmpey said to Vyse, "Will 
you step out into the other room whilst I see this scoundrel ? 
But don't go, there's a good soul, for I 've lots to say to 
you about Walter Farquhar. He 's turned up at last, and 
I want to tell you a plan I have for preventing him 
shewing his nose in London, till I 've got his father and 
mother safe down at Cheltenham." 

" Very well ! very well ! " said Vyse, pathetically, as he 
was going out. " Only pray don't be long, for I shall be 
upon pins and needles till I hear all about it." 

But the schoolmaster had scarcely closed the door before 
he rushed back again into the room, with his face as white 
as parchment, his eyes half out of his head, and his mouth 
■wide open. Staggering up to Impey he gasped out, "By 
Heaven ! there 's Walter Farquhar come back, and in the 
outer office." 

Before he had well finished his sentence, the door was 
roughly pushed open, and a tall broad-shouldered sailor 
entered. Marching up to the lawyer's table he leant over 
it, and shook his good-looking sun-burnt face at the 
pale Impey, as he said, in a resolute voice, 

"Yes, Walter Farquhar has come back, and wants to see 
the other AY alter Farquhar, that three years ago you told 
his father was articled in your office." 

Vyse waited to hear no more, but with his umbrella on 
the defensive, he sidled gently up to Impey's private door 
for clients, and having opened it just wide enough to let 
himself out, shot off like a human rocket, and never stopped 
till he reached Charing Cross. 

" So you 've thought fit to return to your guardian at 
last, have you, sir ? " said Impey, as soon as he could, with 
a look of assumed anger, so as to hide his confusion ; for he 
fancied he might still retain some power over the youth 
whose master he had once been, and seemed to forget the,t 
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the schoolboy had grown into the man. " Perhaps you 've 
found out by this time it isn't quite so easy and pleasant to 
have to get your own living, as it is to have other people to 
get it for you — eh, my fine independent gentleman ? Per- 
haps you 've learned, too, that some little respect is due to 
the party who provides you with it. But I prophesied all 
this, young man, long ago ! I knew that before many 
years were over your head, you 'd come back — obstinate, 
self-willed, proud boy as you 've always been — and eat 
humble pie, sir — aye, humble pie, sir! " he added, striking 
the air with his fist, as he almost worked himself up into 
a fit of indignation at his imaginary wrongs — " for your 
heartless conduct to your poor guardian, whom, after he had 
received you into the bosom of his family, and fostered 
you as his own child, you were ingrate enough to run 
away and leave, without caring one jot what might be his 
pangs when he found his adopted one had fled ! " 

During the whole of this touching harangue, Walter had 
been standing in front of his former guardian, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, see-sawing his body on his 
heels and toes, whilst he stared hard into Impey's eyes. 
But when he heard the sharp practitioner allude so theatri- 
cally to his feelings, young Farquhar could not help 
smiling and tossing his head at the little lawyer's impu- 
dence. 

Directly Impey saw this, he pushed himself back in his 
chair, and stretching out his arm he shook his fore- 
finger at Walter, saying, in a solemn voice, "Aye, you may 
gr-rin, sir ! but I 'd have you to know, young man, that 
others beside yourself have heart-strings to crack ! " and 
he threw back his coat, and tapped the left side of his 
shawl-patterned waistcoat as quickly and forcibly as he 
could. 

Walter stopped see-sawing, and with a jerk of his head 
he said with a sneer, " And now, perhaps, you '11 allow me 
to " 

But he was suddenly cut short by the little lawyer, who, 
finding that he had in no way cowed the runaway by his 
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authoritative tone, determined at once to try another and 
a gentler strain. "There! there, Walter!" he said, 
throwing his head back, and looking hard at a cobweb on 
the ceiling; "you needn't attempt to justify your con- 
duct; you 've always had an earnest pleader in my bosom 
here — though I dare say you little fancied it. Ah! what 
can you know of the nights upon nights I have passed with- 
out so much as a wink, for thinking of my poor truant, and 
longing to be able to forward to you fifty pounds to save 
you from starvation. Of course you little dreamt of the af- 
fection I had for you. I seemed to you only the harsh tyran- 
nical guardian, instead of one who, in all he did, thought 
solely of your good. I never said as much to you — for 
I hate chattering about my feelings — and though in my 
conduct to you I behaved with all a man's firmness, still 
I loved you, boy — with all a woman's love ! " and he pro- 
nounced the last word in the style of Mr. Charles Kean, 
as if it were one of three syllables, and written — el-lov-a! 
" Faugh ! have done with this cant, man," cried Walter, 
with disgust, throwing one of the lawyer's books with 
force away from him, whilst he seated himself in its place 
on the corner of the table. " Unfortunately for you, you 
have a man and not a boy to deal with now ; and if the self- 
willed, obstinate lad, that you say I was, wouldn't submit to 
your tyranny then, depend upon it he 's not to be gulled 
by your carneying now. But my father shall know how 
you 've treated his son, before you or I are much older." 

"He shall, sir!' ' replied Impey, making an energetic 
postman's double knock with his knuckles on the lid of 
his desk. " He shall, sir! your father shall know how 
I 've treated you, and what 's more, he shall know of the 
ungrateful — cruel — heartless — wicked — yes ! wicked re- 
turn you made me for it all. For if I don't write over by 
the very next mail, and tell the whole to your poor, father 

and mother in India, why I 'm a " 

" Liar!" added young Farquhar, without moving from 
his seat, while he coolly swung his leg backwards and 
forwards. 
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"Yes, liar, sir!" echoed Impey, determined not to take 
the term to himself, but growing a little pale, as he began 
to suspect that the boy knew of his parents' return 
" home." " Yes, sir! if I do not do it I shall be a — liar, as 
you have so very elegantly expressed it ;" and he bowed 
and threw out the palms of his hands with all the injured 
innocence of a perfect gentleman. 

On this Walter advanced towards the lawyer, and as lie 
stood before him with his legs apart, and his hands resting 
on his hips, he looked Impey full in the face and said, 
" You 're as well aware as I am, man, that my father and 
mother are in England. I 've seen their names among 
the passengers by ' The Edinboko,' and want to know 
whereabouts they 're living." 

" Then since you 're so well informed on the subject, 
sir, I 'm sorry to say that so humble an individual as 
myself can be of no assistance to you," answered Impey, 
with his bitterest and politest sarcasm. Then drawing his 
chair close to the desk, he commenced writing as fast as he 
could. 

" You lie, you know you do ! " indignantly answered 
the sailor. 

But Impey only looked up from the mortgage he was 
endeavouring to draw, and having bowed and smiled in an- 
swer, quietly continued his work without saying a word. 

" You know my father's address," continued Walter, 
as he bit his lips, and wheeled the client's easy chair up to 
the fire "and by Heaven, man, I won'tleave your office till 
I have it !" so lifting up his coat-tails, the sailor sat himself 
down, and placed bis two feet on the hobs. 

" Once more, Master Farquhar," replied Impey, in a 
bland voice, turning round to look at the determined 
youth, " I tell you I am not acquainted with your father's 
address." 

Walter, on hearing this, rose from his seat, and walking 
up to the desk, thrust his face close up to the lawyer's, and 
shaking it in his, he said, " And once more I tell you — ycu 
lie ! " 
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:; Perhaps you would like to strike me," said Impey, 
-wheeling his chair back in alarm. 

" No, no ! I 'm not such a fool as to strike a lawyer 
/irsf," replied the sailor, sneering. " I shouldn't like to 
strike you, because I know you 'd make your money out 
of me for it ; but by the Heaven above me I only wish 
you d strike me, and I 'd give you such a thrashing as 
you should remember for years to come." 

" Leave my office, sir ! " cried Impey, pointing to the 
clients' private door. 

" But didn't you hear me call you a liar?" answered 
Walter, advancing close up to the little lawyer, "and 
have you no blood in you, man, that you can have 
these things said to your very teeth, and not resent 
them ? " 

"Leave my office, sir!" again shouted Impey, still 
pointing to the door. 

" Pshaw ! come, be a man, and throw aside this six-and- 
eightpenny prudence for once. "Why don't you strike me? 
I called you a Liar — didn't you hear ? a Liar ! " and he 
threw open his coat, and exposed his broad chest, while he 
shouted out the word. 

This was more than Impey could bear. With his 
face purple and every limb shaking with rage, it was as 
much as he could do to prevent himself making a blow at 
the chest so provokingly offered to him. So he turned 
suddenly away, and paced the room, while he screamed 
out, as he kept clenching and unclenching his fists, "Leave 
my house ! leave my house, I say ! To dare to come here 
and insult me under my very roof! — you, a young stripling! 
whom I 've nursed upon my knee!" Then walking up to 
the clients' door, he threw it wide open, crying out between 
his gasps, " For the last time, Mr. Farquhar, will you — 
leave — my — office — or — no ?" 

Walter, who had again seated himself, looked up and 
down Impey from head to foot, and shouted with a sneer, 
" N-n-no ! I told you before I didn't intend to stir a 
step until I had my father's address, and you know that 

M 
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even as a boy I was headstrong enough. — as you called it 
■ — not to be driven from my purpose." 

" Very well, sir," replied Impey, buttoning his coat 
up with energy, and dashing his hat on his head, " then 
I must fetch a policeman and make you." 
" It 's more than you dare do ! " 

Impey was hastening to the door when he heard Wal- 
ter's cool reply, and felt how true it v/as. The handle 
was already turned, but the lawyer snatched his hand from 
it, and walking back to the table, he threw down his white 
hat with a melo-dramatic dash. Then lifting up his hands, 
he said, in a subdued voice," " Yes, it is more than I dare 
do ! for indeed — indeed I have not the courage to consign 
to a felon's cell the boy that I have fondled in my bosom." 
Then turning to the sailor, he continued, " So now in- 
sult me as you please, young man — pelt me with what 
abuse you like — spit upon me — aye, strike your old guar- 
dian, if you will, and I '11 bear it all, for the love I once 
felt for you. For I will let you see there is a courage be- 
yond brute courage, sir, and shew you the magnanimity 
of submission ! " 

But Walter paid no attention to the lawyer's burst oi 
feeling. Suddenly turning round in his chair he asked, 
" Where 's the Walter Farquhar you told them in India 
you had articled in your office ? " 

Impey, in his turn, however, paid no attention to the 
speech; for he walked hurriedly up and down the room, 
whilst, as he threw up his hands in apparent agony, he 
whined out as if to himself, " Oh, that it should come to 
this ! After all I 've done to shelter the boy I loved— aye, 
and still do love — as my own flesh and blood— that I 
should live to hear him accuse me of being his worst injurer ! 
But it's a judgment upon me, for having presumed 
to stand between him and the just anger of an offended 
parent." And to tell the truth, Impey had — from his fears 
always making him think of the subject — at last got to 
persuade himself, that all he had done had been solely for 
^Walter's welfare. 
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"Where 's the Walter Farquhar, I say, that you told 
!;:v father was in your office? "still doggedly asked the young 
s dor. " Was it your love for me that made you lie about 
iii'j as you have, and get me branded as an impostor ? But 
you shall take the taint from me, man, if I have to drag you 
to old Burgoyne's feet;" and he shook his fist at the law- 
yer with such a determined look, thatlmpey at once knew 
the youth meant what he said. 

At this moment, Isaacs entered the room to get from 
the library a volume of the law reports. 

Directly Walter heard the door slam to, he turned 
sharply round, and seeing it was one of the clerks, said, 
" Had you ever a boy in your office of the name of Walter 
Farquhar ? '' 

The clerk looked at Impey for directions, but the lawyer 
merely answered, as he pointed to the door, " Leave the 
room, Isaacs ! leave the room ! " 

But young Farquhar jumped up from his seat, and 
placing himself against the door, said, " You '11 answer 
me first. You heard what I said. Was there ever a boy 
iu this office of the name of Walter Farquhar 1 " 

"Don't speak to him, Isaacs! " roared Impey, as he saw 
the alarmed Jew-boy about to stammer out " No." 

Then quickly opening the clients' private door, the 
lawyer held it back, while the clerk, who understood what 
it meant, darted from the room. 

" Well, I can wait ! I can wait! " said the foiled Wal- 
ter, quietly seating himself down again in the easy chair, 
and taking that day's paper off the table. 

Impey, after having shouted down the pipe that "he was 
at home to no one," seated himself also, and set to work 
oaee more at the mortgage he was drawing. 

There was a dead silence in the room. For upwards of 
. til'-an-hour nothing was heard but the scratching of the 
wyer's quill, the ticking of his watch as it lay upon 
'■us desk, and the occasional rustling of the newspaper. 

At last the church clock chimed three, and the lawyer, 
aving .counted the strokes, started back, saying, " Upon 
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my life I had no idea it was so late." Then having taken 
his sandwich box from his pocket, he got a wine glass 
and a bottle of sherry out of " miscellaneous ; '' and as he 
drew the cork he said to Walter, " Can I offer you a glass 
of wine and a sandwich, Mr. Farquhar ? " 

" No ! " sharply answered Walter, without taking his 
eyes from the paper. 

Again there was a dead silence, only broken by the 
lawyer smacking his lips with a provoking relish, in the 
hopes of getting rid of the boy by quickening his appetite. 
But when Impey had finished his luncheon and found 
Walter still as unmoved as before, he settled his papers 
for work again. 

However, as he stretched out his arm to reach a law 
book, he determined to try the lad once more, so he said, 
alluding to a case in the newspaper, which the sailor was 
still reading, " Frightful shipwreck that of the American 
steam-packet, wasn't it 1 " 

" Yes ! " 

This was answered so doggedly that Impey saw it was 
no use trying to prolong a conversation, which he had 
imagined might have been the means of reconciling them ; 
so he gave up all further endeavours, and both sat 
silent until it was too dark either for the one to write or 
the other to read. Then Impey rose, and having taken 
the washhand basin from X Y Z, washed his hands as 
slowly as he could in the hopes that Walter would say 
something to him. Next he stood before the glass over the 
chimney-piece, and brushed his hair over and over again. 
Then he locked his iron safe, and putting the key into his 
desk, he locked that up also, as well as the drawers all 
round his table. 

Still the determined boy said not a word, but there he 
sat trying to read by the light of the fire. 

At last, when the lawyer had buttoned up his coat and 
got his hat on, he advanced to the sailor, and stretching 
out his hand to him, said, in a quiet, repentant tone, 
"Come, Walter! we've both of us been hasty. You 
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fancy I have done you a wrong, and you have said things 
under that impression, which I am satisfied you would not 
otherwise have spoken. I, perhaps too, have answered 
you in less courteous terms than I should have done. 
But, come now ! let 's behave like rational men. You 
step home and dine with me, and then we can discuss it 
quietly over a glass of port, and I 've no doubt shall un- 
derstand one another better than ever." 

Impey, finding his hand not grasped as he had expected, 
was about to pat young Farquhar soothingly on the shoulder, 
when the youth drew back as if shrinking from his touch, 
and said, with a sneer, " Dine with you ! No ! not if I 
were starving, and with only the streets for my night's lodg- 
ing, would 1 ever cross your door-step again. Understand 
me, sir ! you had me branded as an impostor, where, most 
of all, I wished to appear upright and honorable ; and by 
the Heaven above me, I will never leave you, until I 
have fixed upon you the very stigma you had put upon 
me. As I said before, sir. until I have my father's ad- 
dress, I shall not leave your office." 

" Very well, Mr. Farquhar ! very well ! you can do as 
you please," was all the abashed lawyer could stammer 
out, as he pulled his gloves on with nervous twitches. 
Then he went towards the clerks' office, and as he passed 
through the door, he said loud enough for "Walter to hear, 
"There, boys, you can go home," (though it was scarcely 
half-past four, and at least an hour-and-a-half before their 
usual time.) 

A few minutes after the door had swung to, Impey sent 
Cohen to get the newspaper from the sailor, who was. 
still reading by the light of the fire, bidding him say, by 
way of excuse, that the news-boy had called for it. And 
after this had been done, the lawyer — finding Farquhar 
still disinclined to stir — re-entered, and set to work raking 
out all the live coals from the grate, apologizing for it, by 
assuring the sailor " there were so many valuable deeds 
and papers about, that he was obliged to be particularly 
careful of fire." As he shovelled the smoking; cinders 
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under the grate, he added — " I 'm afraid you '11 find it 
cold, Mr. Farquhar." But the only reply he got was, 
" No matter ! I shall stop till I have my father's ad- 
dress." 

Again Impey left the room, and having sent Isaacs for 
Mrs. White, the laundress, he told her " to get the gen- 
tleman in his room out of the chambers as quietly as she 
could — and that if he wouldn't leave without a noise, 
it would be better to let him stop, sooner than have any 
disturbance in the neighbourhood, for he was a very violent 
and eccentric man." Then, as it struck him that Walter 
would soon get tired out, if he had neither coal nor candle 
to cheer him, he added, "' and above all things, be sure he 
has neither light nor fire." 

However, when all the clerks had left, Impey thought 
it better before going himself to try Walter's resolution 
once more. So with his natty little German umbrella in 
hand, and his invariable napless white hat on his head, he 
stepped into his room again, and said " Now, Mr. Far- 
quhar, for the last time — before I leave — are — you — going 
—or— not?" 

" N-n-no !" hallooed out Walter, looking round at him. 
"For the last time, Mr. Impey — I shall not stir — till I 
have — my father's address. So good riddance, sir." 

"Without another word, the little lawyer left the office, 
and made the best of his way home to Oxford Terrace, 
satisfied that the patience of his troublesome guest would 
soon be exhausted. 

Mrs. White, having hooked back Impey's door, remained 
for a time in the clerks' room, raking out the fire — all 
the while rattling the poker as loudly as she could against 
the bars, as a hint to the strange gentleman that it was 
time to leave. At last she entered the lawyer's private 
room, and was instantly seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing, so as to make the " young man" aware of her presence. 
Then having thrown the large square of brown holland over 
the briefs, books, and papers on the writing-table, she re- 
quested Walter to move his chair a little while she took up 
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the rug. Everything the good soul could think of. she 
did to impress upon him she was only waiting for him 
to go. She fastened the catch to the windows, turned the 
key to the clients' private door, and was a good five 
minutes coughing and smoothing the brown holland cloth 
over the table, wherever it was net exactly straight. 

When her patience was fairly worn out, she said, as she 
put her dirty widows-cap straight, " Now, if you please, 
sir, I 'm a goen' to shut up the hofficers." 

" Very well, my good woman ! shut them up as soon as 
you like. Never mind me !" answered Walter, drawing the 
lawyer's writing chair close to him, and putting his feet up 
on the cane bottom. 

This convinced Mrs. White that the " eccentric" gentle- 
man had made up his mind to stop therefor the night ; so half 
in sympathy and half with an eye to a gratuity, she asked 
" Can I get you a blanket or anythink, sir?" 

'.' No, I dont want any blanket 1 " answered Walter. 
" Egad, I 've pricked for the softest plank often and often 
before now. But I '11 tell you what you may do," he added, 
taking a shilling from his waistcoat pocket, " you may 
go and buy me some captains' biscuits, and keep the other 
sixpence for yourself." 

As soon as the widow had got the money, she disap- 
peared, taking the light with her — according to Impey's 
directions. 

Once alone, Walter began to feel the coldness of 
the winter's night numbing his hands and feet. So he 
walked briskly up and down -the room, 1 stamping his feet 
on the carpet, and striking his hands against each other, 
saying to himself all the while — " Impey ought to know 
me better than to fancy I 'm to be frozen out of my pur- 
pose." 

Suddenly he threw himself into his chair again, and 
as he bit his lips he vowed to himself that he would see 
who would be master vet, and he blamed himself foi 
the fool he had been not to have forced the lawyer to 
have given him in charge. However, directly Impey set 
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foot in the office on the morrow he would ask the scoundrel 
once more where his father and mother were staying, and 
if he didn't tell him, why he 'd — and he folded his arms 
tightly, and drew the breath in between his teeth in a 
manner that shewed he meant no child's play with the 
lawyer. Then, as the light of the gas-lamp outside in the 
court-yard came streaming in through the windows into 
the dark room, and fell upon the sailor's face, there was a 
fixed and resolute look in his eye, and his brows were 
knit so passionately, that they told his mind was made 
up to pay off, on the morrow, the long score that for seven 
years he had owed the man. 

Walter was so wrapt up in his own resolves that he did 
not hear the footstep or see the figure of the youth that 
stood aghast and staring in at him through the open door 
of the outer office, whilst the light that fell upon the floor 
from the lamps in the street at the back, showed it was 
the sailor's old schoolfellow — Hugh Burgoyne. 

The poor lad had hurried down to the chambers, hoping 
to catch Impey before he left, and yet, though he was there 
a good half-hour before the usual time of closing the office, 
he found Impey and the clerks all gone, and a stranger 
sitting there with open doors alone in the dark. 

A second glance dispelled his superstitious fears, but 
only to give way to a deeper horror. 

He knew "Walter Farquhar had returned — he knew 
Walter Farquhar was a sailor— and now he looked at that 
figure again, he knew that was Walter Farquhar himself, 
seated there alone in the dark. 

Hugh stood transfixed to the spot, and a dense crowd of 
thoughts rushed through his brain. For the first time he 
asked himself " What will Walter think of me when he finds 
I have taken his place in his home ? Why he '11 hate me 
as [ hate that boy who 's taken my place in my home." 

In an instant he saw how cruelly he had been tricked. 
He was to have been so happy at the runaway's return 
arif 1 to have felt a pride in the good turn lie had done his old 
playmate, and yet there he stood trembling like a guilty 
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creature in his presence. Walter, too, was to have been so 
glad to see him, and to have blessed him, for what he had done 
for him, and yet — now that he was close before him — he 
knew in his heart he would curse him for it. 

And as the withering thought crept over him, the poor 
lad hung his head, and his hat fell from his grasp to the 
floor, making the still room almost ring again as it struck 
the boards. 

Startled by the noise, Walter turned round, and looked 
full upon the boy, who was now picking up his hat before 
hurrying away from his dreadful friend. The sailor moved 
his head from side to side to see who the visitor could be, 
but in the darkness he could distinguish nothing beyond a 
stooping figure. At length, as Hugh rose, hat in hand, and 
turned round to hasten off before he shouldbe recognised, the 
light of the gas-lamp in the street at the back fell full upon 
his face, and young Farquhar started as the features of 
the lad became for that moment visible to him. 

In an instant he was up and following the retreating 
boy, satisfied in his own mind that he had seen that face 
somewhere before — and knew it well too — -though he 
wanted another look at it to find out who it was. 

Hugh, however, walked along so rapidly, that he had 
already reached the Strand before Walter caught him up. 
Then the sailor passed before him, and turning round, he 
stood aside, so that he might have another look at the lad by 
the bright light of the shops. But directly Hugh saw him, 
he turned his head away, so as to avoid the glance, and 
walked on more rapidly than ever. 

Still, at the next bright light, young Farquhar was 
there, intently watching the lad as he drew near. Hugh 
tried again to hide his face, but Walter had by this 
time seen enough to half convince him that it was his 
old schoolfellow, so he walked straight up to him, and 
standing himself in his path, said, as he looked under the 
hat of the downcast boy, " Isn't your name Hugh 
Burgoyne ? " 

"Yes, Walter!'' answered llugn s so little skilled in 
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deceit that, though he wished to make-believe he 
had not recognised his old schoolfellow, still he must show 
he had — in the very first sentence he spoke. 

" How are you, Hugh ? How are you, old fellow — my 
old playmate, how are you?" Walter laughed out, as he 
slapped the shuddering hoy again and again on the back. 
And when, in the violence of his emotion, he had shaken 
the limp arm of Hugh nearly from the socket, he pressed 
the lad's hand between his two palms, while he gazed and 
smiled on the pale face of his old " crony," unable to say 
a word. 

At last, finding the passers-by beginning to stand and 
stare at him, Walter drew his young friend down one of the 
quiet streets leading to the river, saying, as they went 
along, " I 'm so glad to see you, above all people in the 
world, Hugh. Ah ! I 've thought of you, mate, many 
and many a middle watch, and tried to knock out what 
you were doing, and whether you were still ' muzzing' 
Virgil all day long at old Vyse's. Over and over again 
I 've said to myself, ' I wonder who takes little Burgey's 
part now I 've gone' " — and the sailor stood still to look 
at the boy. 

" But what 's the matter with you, old fellow 1 " he 
asked, as he saw the tears start into Hugh's eyes, and the 
poor lad turn his pale face away to avoid his friend's gaze. 
" Why you 're as much like a girl, old fellow, as when I 
whopped that Paddy Barton for bullying you, and calling 
you Miss Burgoyne — do you remember ? " and he nudged 
Hugh with his elbow, and laughed loudly. But finding 
the hoy didn't join in the merriment, he said, " Come, 
come ! cheer up, mate S There 's no reason, because we 
haven't seen one another for seven years, that you should 
go running over at the scuppers like a woman, directly we 
meet. Oh ! I' m so glad to see you, Hugh," he repeated, 
standing still, and shaking him again by the hand. " I 've 
got so much to tell you, that I hardly know where to 
begin. Do you know I came over with your father 
and sister ? And what do you think ? — but of course 
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Nelly 's told you all by this time — hasn't she, eh ? " and 
he stopped for an answer. 

" No-o-o !" stammered out the boy. 

" Pooh ! Pooh ! You must tell that to the Marines, 
old cock," answered Walter, laughing. " I can see by' the 
way in which you say it that 'No' of yours means ' Yes.' 
You know you and I were always talking about our 
being brothers, and my marrying your sister ; and egad ! so 
we should have been, before now, if it hadn't been for — but 
you ve heard the whole story from Nelly, long ago, no 
doubt." 

" No, I — I haven't," again stammered out Hugh. 

"What, do you mean to say she hasn't told you what 
that Iving vagabond Impey 's been doing?" answered 
Walter, growing excited as he told the tale ; " and about 
his having got some d — d scoundrel of a fellow to pass 
himself off for me, and make out that he 's been 
articled in his office for two years and more. Do you 
mean to say Nelly hasn't told you that?" 

Hugh could answer nothing, but he staggered back 
and caught hold of the railings of the nearest house to 
prevent himself from falling, as he heard Walter say the 
words. 

But the sailor fancied Hugh's emotion was caused by 
sympathy for him, for he answered, " Ah ! I knew it would 
astonish you, old boy, and annoy you when you knew it, 
just as much as it did me. But I can promise you this — 
I mean to give the young vagabond, if ever I can lay hold 
of him, such a thrashing as shall make his carcass ache for 
years to come." 

And as he brandished his fist in the air, poor Hugh, 
trembling from head to foot, laid his other hand on Wal- 
ter's shoulder, and gasped out, as his knees bent under 
him, "Oh Walter, don't! for Heaven's sake, don't sav 
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" Ah! it's all very well, Hugh, but you 're too meek 
and gentle by half. You 'd forgive your bitterest enemy, 
you would," answered Walter, more furious than before, 
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again misconstruing his schoolfellow's horror. "But 
cl — n it, man, is a fellow to be trampled upon and kicked 
as I have been, and not resent it in any way ? Pshaw ! 
your father told me to my teeth I was an Impostor ; and 
your sister — in whose eyes, at least, I wished to be without 
speck or flaw — though she said otherwise — still, I know, 
half believed as much. And isn't this enough to make 
a nigger's blood boil ? But," he added, turning round, 
and taking Hugh's hand, "we'll soon let them know 
whether I 'm an impostor or not — won't we, Hugh. For 
I '11 go on with you to your father this very minute, and 
you yourself shall tell him that I am Walter Farquhar, 
and did run away from school seven years ago, and did go 
to sea, too — aye, and what 's more, never did, and never 
would go to the law. So come along, old fellow, where- 
abouts is it ? " 

" No ! not now ! Any other time, but not just now !" 
cried out Hugh, as Walter commenced dragging him along 
with him towards the Strand. 

The sailor heard poor Hugh's voice falter, and he felt 
him hang heavily on his arm. So he stopped and looked 
at the boy's face, and saw his white lips quiver again with 
emotion. And he was moved with pity for him, so 
patting him on the back, he said, " Well, never mind, 
old boy ! perhaps it has been too much for a fellow with 
such delicate nerves as you 've got; but you come in and 
sit down a bit in some tavern with me, and when you 're 
better, you know, then we can go on." 

" No, Walter," answered Hugh, passing his hand across 
his forehead, " I must call somewhere first. I can't go 
home for a long time yet," he added, feeling the awful 
truth of what he said. 

" Well, you needn't take it to heart so much, lad," 
replied Walter, trying to laugh his friend into better 
spirits. " To-morrow will do for me very well. Now 
what time are you certain to be at home ? " 

" I can't say — indeed, indeed, I can't say," sobbed out 
the poor boy, bitterly. 
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"Nonsense, Hugh! nonsense!" said Walter, trying to 
quiet his friend's grief. " If I didn't know you better, 
I should fancy you didn't want me for your brother. Will 
four bells — that is, ten o'clock — do for you ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " said Hugh, half trying to get away. 
"Now mind, I shall be there to a moment, Hugh," con- 
tinued Walter ; and then taking up the boy's hand, he pressed 
itbetween his, while he said, "I know you won't deceive me, 
old boy. We 've been friends — the best and truest of friends 
— ever since we could speak each other's names, andif there 
is a lad whom I would have trusted my life to, it 
is yourself, Hugh. And now remember, I trust to you 
what your sister has made far more precious to me — my 
honor ! " 

Hugh merely squeezed the sailor's hand, and turned hi; 
head away to try and avoid the words, which, from their 
kindness, struck him with a tenfold severity. But Walter 
thought the lad's grasp — given as it was in repentance — was 
given in assent, and continued, " There, there, Hugh! I 
won't say another word about it. I knew, if I had a friend 
on earth, it was you, boy ; and that you would be first both 
to vindicate my honor, and to loathe them that cast a stain 
upon it ! " 

'' I do loathe them — loathe them all from the bottom of 
my heart, Walter," answered Hugh, for the first time boldly. 
Then breaking away from his friend, he hurried off as fast 
as he could from him. 

"Hugh! hoi! Hugh!" shouted Walter, running after 
him. And when he had got up with him, he said " I say, 
you forgot to tell me where your father is staying, after 
all ? " 

" Yes ! so I did," answered Hugh, who had purposely 
hurried off without giving the address to him. 
" Well, whereabouts is it, eh ?" asked Walter. 
Melton's Hotel rose to the boy's lips, when suddenly 
recollecting that was the address of Walter's father, and 
not that of his own, he stopped the words before they 
slipped from his tongue. Then the unintentional mistake 
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told him how easy it would be to make an intentional one, 
and get rid of his friend — perhaps for ever he thought — 
by substituting a false address for the real one. And he 
stood a moment struggling between his conscience and his 
fears. But before his better nature had time to give way 
to his timidity, he flung the evil promptings from him, and 
saying to himself, " No, no ! him at least I will not meet 
with a lie on my lips," he wrote down the right one — " Salis- 
bury Street, Strand," — and the schoolfellows parted. Wal- 
ter, happy to think that on the morrow he should stand 
before the father of her he loved, at least an honorable 
man, skipped along, as he told himself, how he 'd revenge 
the old man's insults with kindness, and forgive him all 
the hard things he had said, for the sake of her for whom 
he had said them. But Hugh, though he felt the lighter 
hearted at the victory he had gained over himself, still 
shuddered as he crept along the streets ; for he could 
not help thinking what work there would be on the 
morrow, and how, though his schoolfellow's honor would 
be cleared, still his would be found so stained and 
worthless, that — even should he escape the awful doom 
the lawyer had threatened him with — still his own dying 
father would cast him off as he bad cast off Walter, for 
being an impostor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Dakdo, since his meeting with Hugh at his father's 
house, had felt satisfied that the whole affair must be 
" blown upon" in a very short time, and had become a little 
uneasy in his mind, as to what would be his fate when the 
discovery took place. He had been sufficiently long 
in Impey's office, to know that his conduct might at some 
future day become a matter of question at the Old 
Bailey, and that the judge on the bench might not look 
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upon the affair as the same "jolly lark" as Dando 
himself had at onetime thought it. So wishing to get rid 
of the weight he felt upon his mind, he determined upon 
forthwith consulting Isaacs, his former fellow clerk, whom 
lie knew to he hard at work at that time " cramming for his 
examination" at Easter. Accordingly he formally invited 
the elegant son of Judah to partake of a slight repast of 
shrimps and " dog's-nose" on the roof of the Swan Tavern, 
at Hungerford Market. 

Here, as the fish-loving Isaacs peeled the fine gas- 
flavored shrimps of Hungerford, the knowing Dando gently 
broke to the Jewlet the situation in which he stood, and 
while, pin in hand, he wormed the periwinkles from their 
shells, the "young monkey" asked the attorney in the grub, 
" what he thought they would do to him if it was found 
out, and whether he 'd come in for ' the Mill' or not." 

But Isaacs, whose knowledge of law did not exactly 
extend so far — not knowing what to say, and yet not liking 
to appear ignorant in the presence of the late junior clerk, 
looked as solemn as the Lord Chief Baron with the black 
cap on, and — as he sucked the head of one of his shrimps 
■ — assured the " young monkey" that " he 'd have sheven 
yearsh on it, at the leasht." 

Alarmed at the prospect of a trip across the " herring 
pond," as he called it, Dando lost all spirits and appetite, 
and as he led a small canal from the slop of beer upon the 
table, in the direction of the dandy Jew-boy's dove-colored 
pantaloons, he consulted him as to the best means of getting 
out of the scrape. 

Isaacs immediately fell into deep thought and called 
for another pint of dog's-nose at his client's expense. 
Ashe went on thinking, he went on sipping, saying with 
each fresh sip, much to Dando's horror, either, " No ! tat 
vont do! you 'd be hung for tat, if tat vash found out ! " or, 
" No ! tat 's no better, you might pyshin yourshelf py tat!" 

When, however, he had emptied the pewter pot, he 
suddenly put it down on the table with a bang, crying 
out, " Py Chove ! I have it, ma poy." 
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He then proceeded to inform Dando that the best thing 
for him to do, was to marry Nelly as quickly as possible, 
for then the father would never consent to the transporta- 
tion of his own son-in-law." 

" Well done our side ! " roared Dando, delighted — for he 
had expected, from what his legal adviser had let fall, to 
hear that the only way in which he could extricate him- 
self from his difficulty was, by murdering the whole 
family. " My eye ! won't you make a stunner at the hold 
Bailey when you begins, that 's all, Hisaacs. Oh ! I '11 do 
it!" he continued, jumping up, "I'll do it! Bless you, 
I'll do it ; and you, Nosey, shall give me away to the appy 
gal. Lord love you, Hisaacs ! the hold un 's richer nor your 
uncle, as was had up for receivin' stolen goods. My eye ! 
you should see his purse of a morning. Oh ! aint it chock 
full o' tin, only just ! why it 's as big at both ends as a 
hour-glass." 

"Yait a pit! vait a pit! I 've a mush petter plan," 
cried Isaacs, startled by the vivid picture Dando had 
drawn of the major's wealth. " You musht introdush me 
to Mish Nelly, you she, and I '11 marry her in te playsh of 
yoa, you understhand ! and ten I shall pe aple to intershede 
Tit ma farder for ma frient, you know. Beshides, I '11 tell 
yoa vat I '11 to vit you. I '11 give you tree per shent, 
ma teer poy, on te angel's marriage tower — so tere." 

And the Jew threw himself back in his chair as if over- 
powered by the liberality of the terms he had offered, and 
■waited smilingly for Dando's answer. 

Bat the "young monkey" having applied his thumb to 
Ms nose, slowly extended his fingers, whilst he moved his 
other hand gently round and round in the same neigh- 
borhood, as if setting in motion some invisible ma- 
chinery. 

** It 's huncommon kind o' you, to be sure, Ikey," Dando 
at las-t answered ; " but you shan't go a throwen' yourself 
away on the gal for my sake. Besides, she 's so plaguy 
iond o' me, you 'd have no chance whatever; for, hin- 
Jependent on her awersion to Jews, she 's often and often 
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told me, she thought your peoplesh had got lips like — 
what do you think?" he asked, looking up in Isaacs' 
face, without moving a muscle, as coolly as if he had over 
and over again advocated his friend's personal attractions 
to the fastidious lady. 

" Like vat? " spluttered the enraged Jewling. 

" Why, Hepping sassengers ! " answered Dando; " s'elp 
me. she said they was the werry pictur' on 'em." 

On this, the indignant Isaacs rose up, and having 
slipped the remainder of the shrimps into his trowsers' 
pocket, dashed his sporting hat on his head, and walked 
off, saying, he should go where he could be treated like a 
"shentleman" — of course leaving Dando to pay the score. 
The " young monkey," however, ran after him, shouting 
down the stairs, " Here, Hisaacs ! Hisaacs ! " as if he had 
left something behind him." 

" Vatsh te matter?" briskly answered the descending 
descendant of Moses, bringing himself to a dead halt. 

" If so be as you're a goin' to Saffron Hill," answered 
Dando, " give my love to that Aunt o' yourn with the 
bright red hair and wapping goold hear-rings — you know 
the one as keeps the roll-it table at Hepsom ! " 

The principal difficulty that Dando — as he walked home — 
saw to his marriage with Nelly, was his utter ignorance 
as to how such matters were managed. He had seen a 
number of proposals made on the stage, but he could 
not help feeling that in society the business was conducted 
very differently, and that gentlemen of every-day life, 
when about to offer their " 'and an' 'art," — as they called 
it at the Victoria — did not first dress themselves in 
a blue coat, white trowsers, and buff waistcoat, and 
then throwing themselves on one knee, remain there with 
one hand on their hearts, and the other in the air, until 
the father, with a thick cane in his hand, made his appear- 
ance in the background. So he bought a sixpenny "Eti- 
quette of Courtship and Marriage, "andread it sointently 
the whole of the way home, that he was continually run- 
ning up against all kinds of people, each time asking, " Nov? 

N 
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then, stupid ! where are you- a shoven on ? " But finding no 
more information in the work on the subject of proposing, 
than that he was to " state what fortune and prospects he 
had, and what settlement he proposed to make," he grew 
disgusted, and slipped the little book, as a voluntary contri- 
bution, into the poor-box of " the Asylum for Distressed 
Widows." 

When at home, Dando sought every opportunity he 
could of breaking the awkward subject as gently as pos- 
sible to Nelly. All the remainder of the day he left off 
playing his monkey tricks upon her, and was so attentive 
and kind in his peculiar rough way, that Nelly, astonished 
and delighted at the change, kissed him and stroked his 
cheek, and pressed his hand even oftener than usual. 

In the evening the Major — weak and ill as he was — 
retired as usual to his room early, and Dando and Nelly sat 
by themselves in the front drawing-room. The boy was on 
tbe footstool holding a skein of silk, which the girl was 
ousy winding off from his hands, and as she wound it 
quickly round and round the card, she said, " Upon my 
word, I do believe I shall be able to make a ladies' man 
of you after all, Hugh. Now why not give over those 
wild pranks of yours, and always behave yourself as 
vou have done to-day, and then I should love you 
so ?" 

" No, would you though ? " replied the boy, looking up 
cunningly at her. 

" Yes, that I should, even more than I do now ! " she 
answered, kissing him on the forehead. 

" What, then, you does love me a goodish bit, Nelly — 
eh? " continued Dando, grinning with delight at the easy 
conquest he fancied he saw before him. 

" Why of course I do, Hugh," she answered, laughing, 
as she stopped reeling her silk, to tap him on the cheek. 
" What a strange boy you are ! What on earth now should 
make you ask such a question as that ? " 

" He ! he .' I don't — I don't know," sheepishly simpered 
out Dando; " you see, I love you, and — a — I only wanted 
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to know if you loved me too," and he cast his eyes down 
on the ground, awaiting her answer. 

"Love you, Hugh!" replied Nelly, letting the silk 
fall from her hand. " Have I not been fourteen years 
longing to see you — fourteen long years waiting for the 
day that was to bring you to my side again 1 Oh, Hugh ! 
you were the first and prettiest plaything I had. When I 
was but a child myself, you were the little baby that I 
begged, and flung aside my doll, to be allowed to nurse. 
You are the first thing I can remember ! for we used to 
play together on our large mats, and dear mother would 
stand by and laugh and call me "little woman," as I— 
scarcely able to walk myself — would try and help you to 
toddle along. And when you, for your health and welfnv, 
were sent away to England, I cried for days, and kept 
asking for my little brother — my only playmate, — my 
darling Hugh." 

And she stopped for a time and looked fondly at the 
boy, who sat quite still, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

So Nelly went on — " And when I had grown into the 
girl, mamma and I would sit and talk of you for hours, 
and she would tell me of all your funny ways, and what 
a little delicate thing you were, till I grew to pity and 
love you more and more. And when our mother died, 
Hugh, I was near her, but you were not, and her last 
thoughts were for her poor boy so far away. And she 
kissed me for you, and blessed me doubly, and bade me 
watch over you, and bear you that love which she had 
not been allowed to show you. And so I have always 
done — loved you for myself and your dear dead mother 
too. Yes Hugh ! I have longed, with the tears in my 
eyes, to have you by my side, and only a few months 
back would have given the world for one kiss of you. 
But now, thank God, we are together, and will never part 
again, dear — dear brother." And she kissed his hand while 
the tears fell fast from her eyes. 

Dando was little prepared for such an outburst of affec- 
tion. He hardly knew how to answer it Whether Nelly 

N 2 
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loved him merely because she fancied he was her 
brother or not, he couldn't say. So he shuffled his foot 
about on the floor in doubt, and at last stammered out, 
" Yes ! I think we could always live very comfortably 
together, Nelly — don't you ? " 

" Ah ! that I 'm sure we shall, dear boy ! " replied Nelly 
quickly from under her handkerchief. 

Dando gained courage as he heard this, and he put the 
question boldly to her — 

" Do you think now, Nelly, you could leave your 
father, and live with me alone all your life ? " 

The girl started at the mysterious question. " Leave my 
father, Kugh leave him to live alone with you ! when 
perhaps n± a few weeks we may be fatherless. What is 
the meaning of all this ? Is it because you have heard 
me, in moments of wounded pride, vow to quit him for 
ever, that you fancy that when my judgment is cool and 
my affections right again, I would for a moment dream 
of parting from one who — despite his infirmities, Hugh — 
has always been a good father to us? " 

" He never was no father to me," answered Dando, 
looking up to see what effect his reply had upon the girl. 
" How strangely you speak, Hugh ! " exclaimed Nelly 
in astonishment. " What can you mean ? It was for 
your welfare that you were sent to England ! You would 
have died in India ! Hugh ! I am sorry to hear such 
words fall from the lips of my brother ! " 

" I a'n t your brother," sulkily answered the boy. 
" What are you talking about? " cried Nelly, frightened. 
" What has been the matter with you all to-day ? You 
have not been yourself, Hugh ! " 

" No, Nelly dear ! I a'n't exactly myself, you see," 
replied Dando, rising, and sidling up to her. And as the 
girl followed him with her eyes, he went behind her chair, 
and leant over the back of it, whilst, half abashed, he 
looked down on the floor. 

" Then why didn't you say so before, dear one," stam- 
mered out the artless, unsuspecting girl, fancying the boy 
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meant he was unwell. " Here, Hugh! come and sit down 
here !" and she rose from her chair, and, with her arm 
round his waist, kissed him, and said, " Now tell me 
what I can get for you, there 's a dear ? " 

And she tried to lead the boy to her seat, hut he stood 
still, and, with a sheepish laugh, said, "No! no! — 
He ! he ! — I don't mean that — I means I a'n't your 
brother! — I a'n't Hugh Burgoyne !" 

The girl's arm fell like a weight from his side, and she 
stood staring at him, with a half smile upon her parted 
lips, as if she fancied he was playing off some cruel joke 
upon her. Still the first suspicion had been aroused ; and, 
as she looked upon the coarse features of the lad, she 
thought how unlike he was, in face and manner, to the 
gentle, delicate boy, she, in her imagination, had pictured 
her brother. But what motive could there be for the 
trick ? The schoolmaster had, himself, vouched that it 
•was Hugh. Yet there were two Walter Farquhars, and 
the one they had met on board the ship — despite all his 
assurances — her father had said was an impostor, and Dr. 
Vyse had borne him out in it. Still there could not be 
two Hugh Burgoyne's as well. No ! no ! he must be 
joking. 

" You see," continued Dando, emboldened by Nelly's 
silence " you says you loves me, and I am sure I loves 
you ; and as you can't be my sister, why — a — you may 
as well be my wife — eh, Nelly, dear ? " and as he said the 
words, he tried to put his arm round her waist. 

" U-u-ugh !" screamed Nelly, as she staggered back to 
the wall, with her hands in the air, trembling like leaves, 
as if her whole frame had been convulsed by his touch. 
" U-u-ugh ! don't lay a finger on me ! Yes, I see ! I 
feel it all ! My very instinct tells me you are no brother 
of mine ! for I could never hate my brother as now I hate 
you." 

Dando, who, from the previous part of the conversation, 
had expected quite a different reception to his proposal, 
stood bewildered, with his eyes and mouth wide open, 
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staring at the girl, as if he half believed she had gone 
mad. 

"Oh! you unmai.ly coward!" cried Nelly, crimson 
with indignation, " to trick me out of my love as you 
have ; to cheat me in the cruellest way that one of my 
sex can be cheated ; to dupe me into acts of affection 
that my woman's modesty grows sick to think -of, and 
makes my flesh crawl to remember!" and she shuddered 
from head to foot, as every little endearment she had 
heaped upon the lad flashed across her mind — " Ugh ! 
Ugh ! 1 've flung my arms about you, when, had I 
known you, I should have run from you as from a pest! 
I 've kissed you, too, when I should have loathed you 
from the very depths of my soul. Oh where ! where ! 
iv'iere is my brother, that he may punish you for this? '' 
she cried ; and, turning round, she leant against the wall, 
and wept bitterly. 

It was time for Dando to think of some excuse to ward 
off the girl's impassioned wrath ; so he advanced, sim- 
pering, towards her, swinging his arm as he tittered, 
" \Yhv, what a gal you are, Nelly — -you can't take a joke 
— I was only a larkin', you know, dear — of course I 'm 
your brother Hugh, ducky." 

But Nelly no sooner heard him approaching her than 
she ran shuddering to the opposite side of the room, 
crvino-, " Don't come near me ! don't come near me ! 
You 're no brother of mine ! My whole nature tells me 
you are not. God would never have made your touch 
convulse my frame in this way were you my brother." 

" Well, I am your brother," answered Dando, in so low 
a tone, that it shewed, even he — nursed in the streets 
as he had been — was half ashamed to speak out the lie, 
although too obstinate to give in. 

"No, you are not my brother," continued Nelly, indig- 
nantly. " Would a brother have dared to whisper in a sister's 
ear the hideous words you spoke tome? But oh! how blind 
I 've been ! I should have seen it all long — long ago. But 
I suspected nothing, and I saw nothing. If you 'd h:id 
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one touch of pity, one spark of mercy in your soul, you 
would have spared me this ! Had you been a mere boy, 
I could have forgiven you ; but you are man enough in 
years — though you were not man enough in heart — to have 
known better, and acted more generously to a girl, whose 
love was too earnest and too truthful to dream of deceit. 
But where is my brother? At least make some atonement, 
and take me to him." 

Dando thought of the punishment which Isaacs 
had told him of, and he made up his mind to stick to the 
falsehood ; so he answered again, " I am your brother — 
I am." In vain did Nelly protest against it, and try to wake 
him up to a sense of the wickedness of his lies, for he be- 
came more obstinate, and even whilst he snivelled and wiped 
his tears away with the cuff of his coat, he kept on answer- 
ing, " I am — I am." Until at last Nelly, finding how her 
words were wasted on the boy, left the room, threatening, 
as she held the door open, that on the morrow she would 
tell her father of it all, and see what impression he could 
make upon him. 

And when she was alone in her bed-room, she sat as 
long as her candle lasted, wondering what could have be- 
come of her brother — and trying to explain to herself, why 
another should have been put in his place — and longing 
for the morrow, when her father would know all. 

On the next morning, Dando, too frightened to stop at 
home, was up and out of the house — long before any one else 
was stirring — determined not to venture back again, until 
such time as he felt certain the storm had blown over. So 
he walked about the streets, and watched the men laying down 
the gas pipes — and then he sauntered on to the Horse 
Guards, and stood there, staring at the two mounted Life 
Guardsmen on each side of the gate — until hearing the band 
playing in the Park, he hurried off, and joined the crowd 
of boys that marched on each side of the soldiers. And 
when he had seen them paraded, he made his breakfast off 
biscuits and new milk from the cows at the stalls in the 
Park. After this he strolled on to where the wood rjave- 
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ment was being taken up, and spent a good hour looking at 
the men putting down the new blocks, and the street boys 
playing at fortresses behind the large square pieces of the 
old paving — yet wanting the heart to join them in the 
sport. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Half an hour before the time appointed for the meet- 
ing with his schoolfellow, Walter Farquhar, light-hearted 
and proud at the prospect of proving to old Burgoyne how 
rashly and erroneously he had judged him, knocked 
smartly at the door of the lodging-house — in one of 
the streets running out of the Strand — at which the 
Major was residing. He was told young Mr. Bur- 
goyne was from home ; but knowing he was a good half- 
hour before his time, Walter requested to see Miss Nelly, and 
had scarcely been ushered into the parlour, before she — 
having recognised the voice — hurried anxiously into the 
room, saying, as she entered, " How imprudent of you to 
come here, Walter! when you know what my father's 
feelings are towards you." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the sailor, taking her proffered 
hand; " never mind about that, little Nell ! He '11 be glad 
enough to see me to-day, I '11 warrant !" 

" Indeed, Walter, you are mistaken," replied the girl, 
nervously. " Pray go before he hears you. You don't 
know how harshly he speaks of you. In a little time, 
perhaps " 

" There, you needn't be frightened, Nelly !" he inter- 
rupted her. " Why hasn't that rogue of a brother of 
yours told you what we arranged yesterday to do ?" 

" No ! Which brother do you mean, Walter ?" ruickly 
asked the girl. 

" Which brother ? Why, you 're dreaming, Nell ! I never 
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heard of your having Uco before ! Ha ! ha ! I mean Hugh — 
my old schoolfellow, Hugh — who s as like you as he can 
stare, he is — a lucky young dog !" 

"Walter! if you've seen my brother Hugh, it's more 
than I have since our return," answered Nelly solemnly. 

" Why, how you are talking, Nelly," he continued, 
laughing at her, " when the servant told me he left 
the house early this morning." 

" The boy that left the house this morning, Walter, 
is not my brother," replied Nelly, hurriedly, "but some 
wicked, bad boy they 've put here — for some reason or 
other — in Hugh's place. Indeed — indeed, it is sc^ Walter," 
she added, firmly, as the young sailor shook his head in- 
credulously at her. " The boy himself confessed as.much 
to me only yesterday." 

" Why he was with me last night, Nelly ! " replied 
Walter, with astonishment, " and gave me your father's 
address." 

" It 's impossible, Walter," answered the girl, earnestly. 
"He never stirred from the house after three o'clock." 

" What can be the meaning of all this ?" said the young 
sailor, half to himself. " First one boy is palmed off as 
me, and now you tell me there is another filling poor 
Hugh's place. Oh ! there is some rascally foul play 
somewhere, Nell. But I '11 worm it all out, please Heaven !" 
he cried, shaking his fist in the air. Then abruptly turn- 
ing to the girl and looking in her face, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, he asked, " But how comes it, 
since Hugh knows where you are living, he has never 
been to see you ?" However, finding the riddle a 
difficult one for him to answer, Walter roused him- 
self, saying, as he tossed his head, " But Hugh himself will 
be here at ten to explain it." 

" Then I shall see him at last ! " cried Nelly, as her 
eyes sparkled at the prospect of meeting her long-looked- 
for brother. " But are you sure it is Hugh ? I have been 
so sorely deceived that I view everything now with suspi- 
cion. Walter." 
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" Why bless you, Nell ! " answered the sailor, " there 's 
no mistaking him. He hasn't altered a feature. He 's 
the same lad — only a little bit taller, to be sure — as I 
used to walk up and clown that playground with — dav 
after day — our arms across each others' shoulders, and 
talking of the time when I was to marry you, Nelly, 
long — long before I ever saw your black eyes, too ! " 

" Thank God ! then, he will be here soon," cried Nelly, 
clasping her hands. 

"Yes! yes! in less than a quarter-of-an-hour now," he 
answered, looking at the clock on the mantelpiece. "But 
I can't wait till then, Nell, for I 'm dying to let your father 
know how falsely he thought of me, and with what a cruel 
charge he sought to rend the tie between us. But I bore 
it all quietly — as you know, Nelly ! — though it did cut me to 
the heart to see you, girl, afraid even to return my glance, 
fearing lest I should really be the scoundrel your father 
had fancied me. Besides, you 've never written to me, 
Nell, since you 've been in England — though I 've watched 
each post for a letter." 

" 1 know, Walter — yes, I know — " answered Nelly, 
hanging down her head. " But what could I think, when the 
first thing I heard on coming to this country, was — that 
Walter Farquhar was in England, and had never quitted it." 

"Well, never mind, Nell! never mind!" answered 
Walter, taking her hand kindly ; " I swore to myself that 
the first thing I d do — directly I set foot ashore — should 
be to clear myself, both in your father's eyes and yours. 
So come along up stairs. I long to have it out with the 
old gentleman," and he moved towards the door. 

" No, don't go now, Walter ! don't go now ! " cried the 
timid girl, clinging to him. " Wait till Hugh has pre- 
pared my father for your visit. Besides, he is in no humour 
to listen to you, I can assure you. I myself, Walter, didn't 
like to worry him with what I had vowed to disclose to 
him the first thing this morning," 

" So much the better, Nelly ! so much the better ! for 
we '11 tell him the whole at once now, and by that time 
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Hugh will be here to make good our tale," answered Walter, 
shaking her by the two hands. " Oh ! it will be glorious 
revenge to teach the old man that, while he was flinging 
his friend's son from him as a cheat, he was taking an 
impostor to his bosom as his own boy." 

Opening the door, the sailor ran up the stairs, before 
Nelly had time to stop him. Trembling, she saw him enter 
her father's room, whilst she, unheeded, held up her hands, 
and silently implored him to desist. She stood on the 
stairs, not knowing what to do. 

The old Major v\as in the drawing-room, seated close to 
the fire, in the large invalid's chair, propped up with so 
many pillows, that he seemed half buried in them. When 
Walter entered, the Native servant was busy washing his 
master's hand in the basin of warm water that stood on 
the chair close bye. And there the Major lay wrapped up 
in his dressing-gown, with his arm stretched out, and held 
up by the black, whilst his head drooped on one side, and 
his eyes were closed — for the sick man was exhausted 
with the fatigue of even being dressed. 

But as the sailor dashed impatiently into the room, the 
Major — startled by the noise — opened his eyes, and seeing 
who it was that had entered so roughly, he raised himself 
suddenly up, indignantly, in his chair, but only to fall 
back again. Sighing heavily with the exertion, he said, 
" So you 've dared, have you, sir — notwiths'anding all I 've 
told you — to follow me and my girl, even here ? " 

" I was not aware — Major Burgoyne"- — answered Walter, 
quite taken aback, " that you were so unwell — or I should 
not have — " 

" Of course you weren't aware I was ill," replied the 
Major, ironically, as he motioned the Native servant to leave 
the room. — " You saw I was quite well on board the ship, 
and knew I wasn't coming over to England for my health- 
Pshaw ! if the death-rattle had been in my throat, sir, it 
would have been all the same to you," he added, with as 
much vehemence as he was able. 

Then as Walter made no reply, the invalid shook his 
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palsied fist at him, saying " But there was a time, sir, when 
neither you, nor the best man living, would have dared to 
have done as much." 

"Nor should I have dared to have done as much now" 
answered Walter, respectfully, " if I had known of your ill 
health, sir." 

"Ho! ho! certainly!" sneered the old man. " I forgot 
you wore the coat of an officer and a gentleman. Of course 
you never would think of coming to see my child on the sly 
— No! no! — especially when you fancied her father was 
sick up stairs in bed ;" and he looked *at him sideways as 
he curled his lip in scorn. 

"No, Major ! " said the sailor, proudly, drawing himself 
up, " I am glad to say I came to see you, and not your 
daughter, unknown to you." 

" And do you always, sir, may I ask, bounce into a sick 
man's room, as if a lady love were waiting for you there? " 
the Major continued, quietly. "Wouldn't it have been 
more like a gentleman — pah ! — when you knew the state 
I was in, to have waited below, and sent your card up, with 
— whatever name you may call yourself by now — written 
upon it !" 

At this fresh taunt the young man's bosom rose and fell 
quickly. " I know what you mean, Major Burgoyne," he 
said, hurriedly. "When I sought from you the hand of 
your daughter, and told you whom and what I was, you 
called me an impostor in her presence, and now you would 
repeat the charge." 

" Exactly so ! You understand me perfectly ! " answered 
the old man, his cheeks flushing with the excitement. 
" Since my return to England, Mr. — F-f-farquhar ! — I'm 
glad to say everything has strengthened my first opinion of 
you, and I can only tell you, I wish more than ever, for my 
own and my child's sake, to have nothing whatever to do 
with you." 

" And I have come to prove to you, sir, how wrong you 
were, when you applied the term to me," replied Walter, 
indignantly, thrusting his hand into bis waistcoat. 

" In-deed !" was all the Major sneered in answer. 
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" Yes, sir ! and your own son has himself promised 
to prove it to you," replied the sailor, haughtily. 

•' Excellent ! capitally contrived, sir! " retorted the sick 
man, looking intently at the youth. " So, not content with 
poisoning the mind of my girl, but you must bribe my boy, 
must you, to prove his father a liar ? " 

" The boy you fancy to be your son is no child of yours, 
Major Burgoyne ! " answered Walter, sharply. 

The old man remained silent — as if speechless for rage 
— while his dull eye lit up with anger. At last with an effort 
he said, "And so, man, to prove yourself no impostor, 
you 'd make my son out to be one. Aye ! and I shouldn't 
wonder but you 've hired some vagabond boy, and have him 
down stairs, ready at your beck to throw his arms round my 
neck, and call me — Father. But leave the house, sir ! leave 
the house ! After this fresh insult I'll not hear another word." 

" If you doubt what I say, sir, Miss Burgoyne will bear 
me out in my statement," answered Walter, with vehemence ; 
" for, it was only last night, the lad, you fancy to be your 
son, confessed, to her, he was the son of another." 

For a moment the old man looked at the sailor as if 
astounded. At last, throwing up his hands, he said sorrow- 
fully, " Surely you can never have brought my girl to this ! 
But we '11 soon see, sir, whether she will dare to countenance 
you in your wicked fraud," and he pulled the string that was 
tied to the bell-pull, and fastened to the elbow of his chair, 
until the Native servant came to answer the bell. 

Having told the black, in Hindustani, to ask Miss 
Burgoyne to come to him, the Major and his visitor both 
remained silent. 

But no sooner had Nelly entered the room and closed 
the door, than the old man turned to her, and pointing to 
Walter, said, " This — person! — says that you will bear hira 
out that the boy I fancy — so he calls it — to be my son, con- 
fessed to you last night he was no child of mine." 

" Yes, father, it is true ! " answered Nelly, joyfully, fancy- 
ing now all was near an end. " And he left home early 
this morning, in fear of my telling you. But you were 
so ill, I was frightened to do it before." 
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palsied fist at him, saying " But there icas a time, sir, when 
neither you, nor the best man living, would have dared to 
have done as much." 

" Nor should I have dared to have done as much now," 
answered Walter, respectfully, " if I had known of your ill 
health, sir." 

"Ho! ho! certainly!" sneered the old man. " I forgot 
you wore the coat of an officer and a gentleman. Of course 
you never would think of coming to see my child on the sly 
— No! no! — especially when you fancied her father was 
sick up stairs in bed ;" and he looked *at him sideways as 
he curled his lip in scorn. 

"No, Major ! " said the sailor, proudly, drawing himself 
up, " I am glad to say I came to see you, and not your 
daughter, unknown to you." 

" And do you always, sir, may I ask, bounce into a sick 
man's room, as if a lady love were waiting for you there? " 
the Major continued, quietly. "Wouldn't it have been 
more like a gentleman — pah ! — when you knew the state 
I was in, to have waited below, and sent your card up, with 
— whatever name you may call yourself by now — written 
upon it!" 

At this fresh taunt the young man's bosom rose and fell 
quickly. " I know what you mean, Major Burgoyne," he 
said, hurriedly. " When I sought from you the hand of 
your daughter, and told you whom and what I was, you 
railed me an impostor in her presence, and now you would 
repeat the charge." 

" Exactly so ! You understand me perfectly ! " answered 
the old man, his cheeks flushing witli the excitement. 
" Since my return to England, Mr. — F-f-farquliar ! — I'm 
glad to say everything has strengthened my first opinion of 
you, and I can only tell you, I wish more than ever, for my 
own and my child's sake, to have nothing whatever to do 
vith you." 

" And I have come to prove to you, sir, how wrong you 
were, when you applied the term to me," replied "Walter, 
indignantly, thrusting his hand into his waistcoat. 
" In-deed !" was all the Major sneered in answer. 
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1 Yes, sir ! and your own son has himself promised 
to prove it to you," replied the sailor, haughtily. 

" Excellent ! capitally contrived, sir! " retorted the sick 
man, looking intently at the youth. " So, not content with 
poisoning the mind of my girl, but you must bribe my boy, 
must you, to prove his father a liar ? " 

" The boy you fancy to be your son is no child of yours, 
Major Burgoyne ! " answered Walter, sharply. 

The old man remained silent — as if speechless for rage 
— while his dull eye lit up with anger. At last with an effort 
he said, "And so, man, to prove yourself no impostor, 
you 'd make my son out to be one. Aye ! and I shouldn't 
wonder but you 've hired some vagabond boy, and have him 
down stairs, ready at your beck to throw his arms round my 
neck, and call me — Father. But leave the house, sir ! leave 
the house ! After this fresh insult I'll not hear another word." 

" If you doubt what I say, sir, Miss Burgoyne will bear 
me out in my statement," answered Walter, with vehemence ; 
" for, it was only last night, the lad, you fancy to be your 
son, confessed, to her, he was the son of another." 

For a moment the old man looked at the sailor as if 
astounded. At last, throwing up his hands, he said sorrow- 
fully, " Surely you can never have brought my girl to this ! 
But we '11 soon see, sir, whether she will dare to countenance 
you in your wicked fraud," and he pulled the string that was 
tied to the bell-pull, and fastened to the elbow of his chair, 
until the Native servant came to answer the bell. 

Having told the black, in Hindustani, to ask Miss 
Burgoyne to come to him, the Major and his visitor both 
remained silent. 

But no sooner had Nelly entered the room and closed 
the door, than the old man turned to her, and pointing to 
Walter, said, " This — person! — says that you will bear hira 
out that the boy I fancy — so he calls it — to be my son, con- 
fessed to you last night he was no child of mine." 

" Yes, father, it is true ! " answered Nelly, joyfully, fancy- 
ing now all was near an end. " And he left home eariy 
this morning, in fear of my telling you. But you were 
so ill, I was frightened to do it before." 
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palsied fist at him, saying " But there teas a time, sir, when 
neither you, nor the best man living, would have dared to 
have done as much." 

"Nor should I have dared to have done as much now" 
answered Walter, respectfully, " if I had known of your ill 
health, sir." 

"Ho! ho! cei'tainly!" sneered the old man. " I forgot 
you wore the coat of an officer and a gentleman. Of course 
you never would think of coming to see my child on the sly 
— No ! no ! — especially when you fancied her father was 
sick up stairs in bed ;" and he looked »at him sideways as 
he curled his lip in scorn. 

"No, Major ! " said the sailor, proudly, drawing himself 
up, " I am glad to say I came to see you, and not your 
daughter, unknown to you." 

"And do you always, sir, may I ask, bounce into a sick 
man's room, as if a lady love were waiting for you there? " 
the Major continued, quietly. "Wouldn't it have been 
more like a gentleman — pah ! — when you knew the state 
I was in, to have waited below, and sent your card up, with 
— whatever name you may call yourself by now — written 
upon it !" 

At this fresh taunt the young man's bosom rose and fell 
quickly. " I know what you mean, Major Burgoyne," he 
said, hurriedly. "When I sought from you the hand of 
your daughter, and told you whom and what I was, you 
called me an impostor in her presence, and now you would 
repeat the charge." 

" Exactly so ! You understand me perfectly ! " answered 
the old man, his cheeks flushing with the excitement. 
" Since my return to England, Mr. — F-f-farquhar ! — I'm 
glad to say everything has strengthened my first opinion ot 
you, and I can only tell you, I wish more than ever, for my 
own and my child's sake, to have nothing whatever to do 
with you." 

" And I have come to prove to you, sir, how wrong you 
were, when you applied the term to me,'' replied "Walter, 
indignantly, thrusting his hand into his waistcoat. 

" In-deed !" was all the Major sneered in answer. 
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1 Yes, sir ! and your own son has himself promised 
to prove it to you," replied the sailor, haughtily. 

" Excellent ! capitally contrived, sir! " retorted the sick 
man, looking intently at the youth. " So, not content with 
poisoning the mind of my girl, but you must bribe my boy, 
must you, to prove his father a liar ? " 

" The boy you fancy to be your son is no child of yours, 
Major Burgoyne ! " answered Walter, sharply. 

The old man remained silent — as if speechless for rage 
— while his dull eye lit up with anger. At last with an effort 
he said, "And so, man, to prove yourself no impostor, 
you 'd make my son out to be one. Aye ! and I shouldn't 
wonder but you 've hired some vagabond boy, and have liim 
down stairs, ready at your beck to throw his arms round my 
neck, and call me — Father. But leave the house, sir ! leave 
the house ! After this fresh insult I'll not hear another word." 

" If you doubt what I say, sir, Miss Burgoyne will bear 
me out in my statement," answered Walter, with vehemence ; 
" for, it was only last night, the lad, you fancy to be your 
son, confessed, to her, he was the son of another." 

For a moment the old man looked at the sailor as if 
astounded. At last, throwing up his hands, he said sorrow- 
fully, " Surely you can never have brought my girl to this ! 
But we '11 soon see, sir, whether she will dare to countenance 
you in your wicked fraud," and he pulled the string that was 
tied to the bell-pull, and fastened to the elbow of his chair, 
until the Native servant came to answer the bell. 

Having told the black, in Hindustani, to ask Miss 
Burgoyne to come to him, the Major and his visitor both 
remained silent. 

But no sooner had Nelly entered the room and closed 
the door, than the old man turned to her, and pointing to 
Walter, said, " This — person ! — says that you will bear hira 
out that the boy I fancy — so he calls it — to be my son, con- 
fessed to you last night he was no child of mine." 

" Yes, father, it is true ! " answered Nelly, joyfully, fancy- 
ing now all was near an end. " And he left home early 
this morning, in fear of my telling you. But you were 
so ill, I was frightened to do it before." 
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The sick man sat with his lip quivering, as he eyed 
them. At last he burst out, " Oh shame ! shame upon 
you both ! And has it come to this, that my girl should side 
with a vagabond like that" — aud he shook his fist again at 
Walter — "and with a wicked lie try to turn her own bro- 
ther from his home," 

" Indeed — indeed, father !" cried Nelly, startled at the 
unexpected outburst, " it is true ! on my word it is true !" 
and she advanced towards him. 

But the Major waved her back, screaming out, " No ! it 
is false ! false as that scoundrel has made your heart ! But 
leave the house, sir ! leave the house ! and by the Heaven 
above me, if ever you darken my doors again, I'll — put a 
bullet through your skull ! " 

" Father! father ! " cried Nelly, in an agony, " do not 
say these horrid things. Wait quietly till ten, for Hugh 
— my real brother, and your real son — has promised to 
be here by that time." 

The Major turned to the sailor for an answer. " Yes, 
sir ! " replied Walter, firmly, " that is all I ask, and the sole 
cause indeed of my visit to you. If Hugh Burgoyne, my 
old schoolfellow, is not here before the clock strikes ten, to 
clear my honour from the stain which you have cast upon 
it, and to tell you himself that I am the Walter Farquhar 
I represent myself to be — then you have my permission, sir, 
to call me impostor — scoundrel — or what you please.'' 

And the sailor tossed up his head, whilst the Major, 
half startled by his earnestness, drew from his fob his large 
gold repeater. 

As the sick man looked at his watch, he burst out 
laughing, and cried with a savage chuckle, "Then impostor 
and scoundrel you are, for it is more than half-past ten 
now, and where 's my real sou, and your real brother, 
Miss? Oh! could you not wait a few days," he added, 
turning to Walter, " but you must come and teach my 
girl to lie to me on my death-bed, and so blacken her 
heart, that she, for her own wicked purposes, must needs 
lend a hand to trick her brother out of his birthright." 
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" Oh father ! you shall not say these things i " screamed 
TS T elly, rushing to him. 

" Keep back, hussey ! keep back !" roared the old man, 
foaming at the mouth with passion, i; or I'll fell you as a 
butcher fells an ox to the earth." And he raised his hand 
to strike the girl as she advanced towards him. 

But Walter, seeing the clenched fist and uplifted arm, 
hurried quickly forward ; and as he put Nelly aside, the 
blow that was to have crushed the girl, fell like a feather 
on the sailor's breast. 

Enraged to find how weak and powerless he was, the 
old man's fury returned with tenfold vigor. Grasping the 
elbow of the chair, he half raised himself up with an un- 
natural strength, and "he staggered, as he waved his hand 
in -the air, and drove them from his presence — his teeth 
chattering while he gasped under the wild exertion of his 
passion. 

"Leave my house, impostor! leave my house, I say!'' 
screamed the frantic Major, as he rang the bell with all 
the force he was master of; "and you too, hussey, go with 
him if you like ! — go ! and let your scoundrel lover boast 
next week, at his mess-table, of the ruin he has made 
of you." 

The girl drew herself straight up, her bosom heaving 
with indignant pride, and she answered, as she tossed 
her thick bladrringlets haughtily back, " Yes ! I will go, 
sir; It is quite time for your daughter to quit your roof, 
when you can bid her go and do such tilings I " 

The native servant, with -a face as unmoved as if it had 
been carved out .of red granite, held the door wide open, 
while Walter, sad at heart, advanced towards it,, wishing to 
be gone, before- he heard the girl vow to take her father at 
his word, awful as it was. - But the sick man saw him about 
to depart, and he hallooed to him, telling him to " stop ! 
stop ! for he wanted to bless him and his lady love, before 
they left him for ever." 

Turning round, the young sailor stood still and gazed — ■ 
•' more in pity than in anger''— at the invalid. 
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It was fearful to look upon the old man then. With a 
convulsive effort he rose up out of his chair, and stood 
trembling with rage, his knees bending beneath the load 
even of his emaciated frame. As the foam clung about his 
lips, and his eyes stood out from their sunken sockets, he 
threw his clenched fists in the air, and shaking the boney 
things madly above his head, he shrieked — 

" Go ! both of you go ! and may the children that are 
born unto you lie to you on your death-bed, as you 
have lied to me. May your girls grow up to bring dishonour 
on your grey hairs, and your boys — sneering at your counsels 
and laughing at your tears — fly their parents to take up with 
felons." 

Spent with the mad effort, he sunk heavily back to his 
chair. Then Nelly, with her face blanched with terror at 
the words she had heard, walked slowly up to the old man, 
and, stretching out her arm, pointed her finger at him ; and 
as she looked him steadfastly in the face, she said, in a low 
solemn voice, that made his blood run cold, 

" And may your Father, sir ! — your Heavenly Father, 
be more charitable to you, than you — my father — have been 
to me !"' 

The head of the old man fell on his bosom, as he heard 
the prayer given in return for his curse, and in a minute he 
was alone in the room. 

Walter was so horrified with all he had heard and 
seen, that he hurried down the stairs, anxious to get away 
from the house, for he was frightened after what Nelly had 
said, lest she might throw herself upon his protection, and 
seek to make him the companion of her flight from her 
father's roof. So he shook her hastily by the hand as he 
said, " Good bye, Nelly ! good bye !" 

" Stop, Walter, stop !" answered the girl, in a determined 
voice. " I am going with you." 

"No! no! Nell}', you 're angry now, and when you're 
calm you '11 think better of it," replied Walter, moving 
towards the door. 

" If you leave without me, I'll never seo you again," 
cried Nelly, quickly. 
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The young sailor returned, and taking the girl by the 
hand led her to the parlor, saying, " Come now, Nell, let 
us sit down here, and talk it over quietly together, and see 
what can he done." 

" It 's useless, Walter ! " answered the girl — as they en- 
tered the apartment — in a tone even more decided than 
before; " I 've made up my mind to quit the house, and 
quit it I will. I '11 let my father see that it 's not a child, 
but a woman he has to deal with. So will you take me 
with you, Walter ? " 

" No, Nelly, I cannot ! " answered the young sailor. 

" And why 1 " asked the girl, proudly. 

" Because, as you say," replied Walter, firmly " you're 
a ivotnan and not a child, Nelly ; and it is as the woman 
that the world would judge you." 

" And what is it to me, how the world judges me ? " 
answered the girl, drawing herself up haughtily. 

"Everything!" continued Walter. "When you have 
lived a little bit longer, Nell, you'll find that the world's 
good or bad opinion can make — a woman's life in parti- 
cular — either a happy or a miserable one. Youdon'tknow 
how ready people are to put a dishonorable construction 
upon a woman's acts, and how, at the least opportunity, 
they will whisper away a girl's fair fame. Upon the man, 
Nelly — however falsely and basely he may have acted — 
the punishment is never visited. Indeed, so lightly is he 
judged among his fellows, that often — even as your father 
said — he is heard to boast at the mess-table of the ruin 
he has made. No ! the whole force of the crushing blow 
falls upon your weak confiding sex, Nelly — not upon the 
despoiler, but upon the despoiled — not upon the cheater, 
but upon the cheated." 

" Walter, you have no right to say these things to me," 
replied the girl, blushing as she spoke. 

" I have a right as your lover and expectant husband, 
Nelly," answered the young sailor, warmly ; " I have the 
right which my affection gives me, to wish you to appear 
to the world as unsullied in conduct as I know you to be 

o 
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in heart. If I took you from your father's roof, Nell, 
what construction do you think the world would put upon 
the act — especially, unprepared as I am at present to make 
you my wife ? Why though you should he as pure as I would 
have my wife he, yet people would think and speak so 
harshly of you ever after, that though marriage might patch 
up your honor, still it could never make it sound again. 
Wherever you went you would feel this suspicion of 
your conduct ; women by their avoidance of you, and 
whisperings apart from you, would be sure to show 
you that they thought you unfit even to mix with them, and 
men, by their ribald jokes, would let you know what little 
respect they had for your virtue. Your father, Nelly, 
might after a time forgive you for flying his house with 
me, but the world — never ! Depend upon it the finger of 
scorn would be pointed at you to your dying days, and 
even after that your children would inherit their mother's 
sullied reputation." 

" And the world's scorn — hard as it might be, Walter !" 
answered the girl, but in a gentler tone, "would not be 
so hard as my father's to bear with. If, as you say, it would 
move me to hear strangers whisper cruel and false things 
about me, must it not cut me to the heart to hear my own 
father day after day, shout them out, so that the whole 
house, may hear them, and the more believe them to be 
true, because it was a father and not a stranger that spoke 
them. Oh, Walter! Walter ! I cannot and will not submit 
to it any longer." 

" Well, I dare say it is hard — aye, very hard ! to bear 
with, dear girl," replied the youth, kindly, " especially 
when your father says such things before me." 

The tears started to Nelly's eyes as Walter pressed her 
hand, and her head sank on his shoulder as she said, " Yes, 
Walter, that 's what hurts me more than all." 

" I know it does ! I know it does, Nell ! even though 
you are sure I do not heed his words," and he kissed the 
hand he held. " But you should remember, dear one," he 
continued, as he placed her gently in a chair, " how often 
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you yourself have pleaded his cause to me, and told me 
how good and kind he was once to you, and how sadly 
his illness has altered him !" 

" Yes, yes, Walter! he only says it when the sufferings 
of his body so madden him that he do'sn't know what he 
says," answered the girl, looking up in his face. " And 
then, too, he grows so spiteful, that he tries to find out 
where he can wound me most, and nothing is too bad or 
bitter for him to say of me ; and though I strive to keep 
down my spirit, and pray for strength to bear it all without 
an answer, still, at last, from the continual goading, I grow 
almost as irritable as my father, and my temper makes 
me forget how ill he is, and assures me he might think 
and speak otherwise if he chose — even though at the 
time I have lost all command over myself, and hardly 
know what I think or say." 

" That s right ! " replied Walter. " And now that you 
are calm, Nell, do you want to leave him ? " 

" No ! God forbid ! God forbid ! " she answered, as she 
lifted up her eyes. " If you were always at my side, dear 
Walter, to counsel me as you have to-day, I should never 
even think of doing so." 

" And we will be always together soon, dear one," 
said Walter. " I know you must have a hard time of 
it with the old man ; for though I had seen some little, 
and you had told me a great deal more, of his ways, still, 
I felt my blood boil, this morning, as I heard him call me 
the names he did, for I knew that he, at least, believed 
what he spoke of me, and, in his heart, really thought me 
the impostor and scoundrel he said I was." 

But the girl, now calmed, began to plead for her father, 
and she answered, as she laid her hand on Walter's arm, 
" But you know you yourself told him he might call 
you what he pleased, if Hugh" — but she stopped as she 
remembered her brother's broken faith. 

Directly the sailor heard his old schoolfellow's name he 
knit his brow, as if some sudden thought had flashed upon 
him, and as he stared vacantly in Nelly's face, he said, half 
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in heart. If I took you from your father's roof, Nell, 
what construction do you think the world would put upon 
the act — especially, unprepared as I am at present to make 
you my wife ? Why though you should be as pure as I would 
have my wife be, yet people would think and speak so 
harshly of you ever after, that though marriage might patch 
up your honor, still it could never make it sound again. 
Y/herever you went you would feel this suspicion of 
your conduct ; women by their avoidance of you, and 
whisperings apart from you, would be sure to show 
you that they thought you unfit even to mix with them, and 
men, by their ribald jokes, would let you know what little 
respect they had for your virtue. Your father, Nelly, 
might after a time forgive you for flying his house with 
me, but the world — never ! Depend upon it the finger of 
scorn would be pointed at you to your dying days, and 
even after that your children would inherit their mother's 
sullied reputation." 

" And the world's scorn — hard as it might be, Walter !" 
answered the girl, but in a gentler tone, " would not be 
so hard as my father's to bear with. If, as you say, it would 
move me to hear strangers whisper cruel and false things 
about me, must it not cut me to the heart to hear my own 
father day after day, shout them out, so that the whole 
house, may hear them, and the more believe them to be 
true, because it was a father and not a stranger that spoke 
them. Oh, Walter! Walter ! I cannot and will not submit 
to it any longer." 

" Well, I dare say it is hard — aye, very hard ! to bear 
with, dear girl," replied the youth, kindly, " especially 
when your father says such things before me." 

The tears started to Nelly's eyes as Walter pressed her 
hand, and her head sank on his shoulder as she said, " Yes, 
Walter, that's what hurts me more than all." 

" I know it does ! I know it does, Nell ! even though 
you are sure I do not heed his words," and he kissed th« 
hand he held. " But you should remember, dear one," he 
continued, as he placed her gently in a chair, " how often 
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you yourself have pleaded his cause to me, and told me 
how good and kind he was once to you, and how sadly 
his illness has altered him !" 

" Yes, yes, Walter ! he only says it when the sufferings 
of his body so madden him that he do'sn't know what he 
says," answered the girl, looking up in his face. " And 
then, too, he grows so spiteful, that he tries to find out 
where he can wound me most, and nothing is too bad or 
bitter for him to say of me ; and though I strive to keep 
down my spirit, and pray for strength to bear it all without 
an answer, still, at last, from the continual goading, I grow 
almost as irritable as my father, and my temper makes 
me forget how ill he is, and assures me he might think 
and speak otherwise if he chose — even though at the 
time I have lost all command over myself, and hardly 
know what I think or say." 

" That 's right ! " replied Walter. " And now that you 
are calm, Nell, do you want to leave him 1 " 

" No ! God forbid ! God forbid ! " she answered, as she 
lifted up her eyes. " If you were always at ray side, dear 
Walter, to counsel me as you have to-day, I should never 
even think of doing so." 

" And we will be always together soon, dear one," 
said Walter. " I know you must have a hard time of 
it with the old man ; for though I had seen some little, 
and you had told me a great deal more, of his ways, still, 
I felt my blood boil, this morning, as I heard him call me 
the names he did, for I knew that he, at least, believed 
what lie spoke of me, and, in his heart, really thought me 
the impostor and scoundrel he said I was." 

But the girl, now calmed, began to plead for her father, 
and she answered, as she laid her hand on Walter's arm, 
" But you know you yourself told him he might call 
you what he pleased, if Hugh" — but she stopped as she 
remembered her brother's broken faith. 

Directly the sailor heard his old schoolfellow's name he 
knit his brow, as if some sudden thought had flashed upon 
him, and as he stared vacantly in Nelly's face, he said, half 
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musing, " Why was Hugh not here to keep his word? 
How is it he do'sn't live here, instead of a strange lad 
being in his place. Nelly ! " he cried, slapping his hands 
violently together, as the truth burst upon his mind, " your 
brother is with my father and mother, passing himself off 
fcr me." 

The girl thought of the youth that had come to the 
house as Walter Farquhar, to ask after her father's health, 
and how strange his manner had been to her, and how 
he had wept over the old man. So knowing Dando to be 
no brother of hers, she saw at once that the sailor's sus- 
picions were true, though she stammered out " No, no, 
Walter ! you must be mistaken !" 

"Mistaken!" cried Walter; "what made him shun 
me when he first saw me ? Why wouldn't he come on 
with me here, as I wanted him ? What made him, too, 
purposely keep away this morning, when I told him, 
of our love, Nelly, and how he could not only make his 
father friendly to it, but clear his old schoolfellow from 
the taint that had been put upon him ? — But I '11 seek 
him out, and if it prove true, though he 's your own brother, 
Nell — woe betide him ! woe betide him ! " and the sailor 
shook his fist in the air. 

"Walter! Walter! what would you do to him?" 
screamed Nelly. 

"Do!" replied the sailor, fiercely. " Why, I '11 drag 
him through the streets to the old man's feet, and there 
make him confess the lie and cheat he has been guilty of, 
and that I am what I called myself, and that he is the 
impostor and the scoundrel your father called me. And 
this done, I '11 fling him from me as a man would kick an 
adder from his path." 

" Walter ! for my sake, do not say so !" again screamed 
Nelly. " It cannot be true !" 

" That I '11 see this very day !" he answered, as he struck 
the air with his fist. " Whereabouts do my father and 
mother live, Nelly ?" 

The girl looked tremblingly at him, but made no answer. 
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" I command you by the love you bear me, Nelly, to 
tell me whereabouts my father and mother live ?" he 
asked a second time. 

" No, Walter, I will not !" answered the girl, firmly. 
" You told me a little while ago to wait till I was calm ; 
do you the same now. Come to-morrow and I will let 
you know." 

" I cannot and will not rest till then !" he replied im- 
patiently. " Once more, Nellv, will you give me the ad- 
dress ?" 

"No, Walter! I will not I" she again answered, re- 
solutely. 

" Then I must go up stairs and demand it of your 
father," he said, and moved towards the door, " for have 
it I -will of some one, before I sleep to-night." 

But the girl seeing him about to carry out his threat, 
ran before him, and placing herself before the door, 
held up her hands imploringly to him, as she said, 
" Oh, Walter ! dear Walter ! do not for my sake — do not. 
Another scene like the one this morning might be the 
death of my father, Walter." 

The sailor was too intent upon his purpose to be stayed 
by Nelly at the door. So putting her on one side, as gently 
as he could, he left the room and marched towards the 
stairs. But scarcely had he set his foot upon them, than 
he stopped suddenly, and looking at the girl, who still 
clung to him, and implored him to desist, he said "Well, 
perhaps it might be the death of the old man!" and with- 
out another word, turned round and left the house. 

After he had closed the street door, he stood for a 
momenton the step, thinking where he had better go to first 
— doubting, whether it would be more prudent to seek out 
Vyse — or go back to Impey ; and as the sailor decided 
within himself to return to the lawyer, and force him by 
some outrage to give him into custody, so that the whole 
affair might be exposed, his eye fell upon a boy who 
stood lolling against the railings on the opposite side of 
the way — now looking up to the drawing-room windows — 
and now watching him. 
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It was Dando, who, afraid to enter, had been waiting 
outside the house for the last hour. As he saw the sailor 
eyeing him, the boy began to fear, from his uniform, and 
the buttons on his coat, that Walter was some officer oi 
justice, old Burgoyne had sent for to have him appre- 
hended ; so turning round, he ran off as hard as he could 
tear. 

Walter no sooner saw this, than he felt convinced, from 
all Nelly had told him, that it was the lad who was pass- 
ing himself off as her brother, and immediately gave chase. 
Dando ran as rapidly as he could till he reached the 
Strand, and then looked round to see if he was pursued. 
But Walter was close upon him. So the boy, still pursued, 
darted on through the crowd, making for the vaults which 
run under the Adelphi to the water's-edge, satisfied, if he 
could only get there, that the utter darkness of the spot 
would prevent his being taken. 

He was already half-way down one of the lanes, leading 
to the place, when a huge coal waggon, drawn by along 
line of ten horses, emerged from the black mouth of the 
tunnel. It was impossible to proceed onwards, for the 
wheels were close against the side of the vault. Thinking 
he might still have time to reach the Strand again, Dando 
turned back, and at the top of the lane ran into the arms 
of his pursuer. 

Walter instantly seized him by the collar, and both 
stood Still for a moment gasping for breath. As soon as 
he could, Dando, with an effort, screwed his face up 
as if weeping bitterly, and began snivelling and wiping his 
eyes with his cuff. 

" Please, sir, I worn't a-doing nuffen," he at last whined 
out. " I never said I was the old un's son, sir ! I wish 
my arm may never come straight, if it worn't that there 
wicked old Wyse, as first putt me up to the move — indeed 
it was, sir ! I give you my word it was, sir ! you only go 
an' ax him, sir, that 's all !" Then suddenly leaving oft 
crying, and looking up at the sailor, he said, " What do 
you think they '11 do to me, sir 1 " 
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" Now I '11 tell you what, youngster ! " answered Wal- 
ter, intent only upon finding and punishing Hugh, 
"if you '11 show me the way to Mr. Farquhar's I '11 let 
you go again when we get there, and give you a shilling 
into the bargain ; and if you don't, I '11 give you such a 
rope's-ending, that you shall remember ail your life." 

The London boy, however, had no belief in the pro- 
mise of a free pardon and a shilling, from a party who 
had chased him so sharply as Walter had, and thinking that 
the best way would be to profess extreme ignorance of 
everything and everybody, answered, " Please, sir, I don't 
know where the gennelman 's a stoppen' on. What 's the 
name on the party, sir ? " 

" Farquhar! " shouted Walter, shaking the boy till his 
hat fell off and his hair flew about like a twirled mop ; 
" and if you don't take me there directly, you young 
vagabond, I '11 walk you off to the station-house — I 
will." 

"Oh! please don't, sir!" cried the " young monkey," 
" I knows the Farquhars werry well — only you shakes a 
body as wiolently as a donkey's trot, sir. Do you 
know whether old Wyse is took yet, please sir ? " 

But Walter, without answering him, called a cab, and 
after he had placed Dando safe in it, and seated himself 
by his side, he told the boy to direct the coachman where 
he was to go to. 

" The Pawillyun, Brighton ! " shouted the impudent 
Dando as loud as he could, leaning out of the win- 
dow, and almost forgetting his fears in his delight at the 
prospect of having a long ride. But Walter pulled him 
back, and again shook him with both hands. 

" Oh don't ! please sir, don't ! " cried the lad ; " I 've 
had milk for breakfast, and you 're a churnin' on it, 
sir." 

" Well, then, tell the driver right, you young scoun- 
drel ! " cried Walter, furiously. Then calling the coach- 
man, he added, " Now, tell him, sir, this minute ! " 

" Werry good, sir," answered the boy. Then turning to 
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the man, he said with a wink, "Well then, Jarvey, you 
must go down this here road," and he pointed down the 
Strand, towards St. Paul's, " and when you comes to the 
hend on it, take your fust to the left, then your heighth to 
the right, and then your fourth to your left agin, — then 
go on till you comes to the ' Little Dustpan,' when turn 
off right hopposight the ' Little Snuff-box,' and there you 
will see a blind halley a staren' you in the face, vhich is 
no thoroughfare, and vhere you must pull up." 

The driver smiled, and touched his hat, and drove off, 
not a little delighted with the long fare he had got. 



CHAPTER XV 

As soon as Walter had quitted the house, Nelly 
ascended the stairs, and remained listening at the door of 
her father's room. All was quigt within — so quiet, that 
she hardly dared to turn the handle. At last she opened 
the door, wide enough to look in. 

He was asleep in his chair ! Creeping up to him on 
tip-toe, she stood for a moment gazing at him. And as 
the old man lay slumbering there, the sleep looked so 
much like the sleep of death, that she thought of the 
little time he had to be with her, and upbraided herself 
bitterly to think she could not bear with him till then. 
And she knelt down at his feet, and raising his thin veiny 
hand she kissed it, while she prayed inwardly to be for- 
given. 

The kiss roused the sick father from his slumbers, and, 
as he looked up and saw the girl, that he h%d cursed, 
kneeling before him, he laid his two hands upon her head, 
and said, as the tears started to his eyes, 

" Bless you ! bless you ! for not having gone from me, 
my child ! and bless him for not having taken y r ou! " 
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CHAPTER. XVI 



The cab, with Walter and Dando inside, drove on for 
a good hour and more. It was off the London stones 
and had passed one turnpike, and the houses had begun to be 
more straggling (as the ground grew less and less valuable), 
and had little square patches of gardens in front of them. 
It was already close upon the land of market-gar- 
deners, and acres of cabbages might be seen in the flat fields 
that flanked either side of the road, when the cabman pulled 
up at the long horse-trough in front of a large tavern, which 
had a verandah and tables outside the first floor windows, 
and a showy portrait of Prince Albert, swinging over 
the middle of the road. 

The cabman wished to know "if the gen'elman was 
agoin' much furder ?" Walter turned to Dando for an 
answer. 

The boy put his head on one side, and, scratching it, said, 
as he looked at Walter out of the corner of his eyes, 
"Well, do you know, sir, I think the Jarvey 's been and 
passed it a good half-hour agone." 

" Then why the deuce didn't you tell the man to stop, 
you young lubber you ?" cried the sailor, angrily. 

" Oh, please sir ! I didn't like to take such a liberty, 
in another gen'elman's cabriholay," replied Dando, pulling 
a long modest face. 

Walter was determined not to lose his temper ; so he 
quietly answered, "Very well then, we must go back, I 
suppose, Cabman ; and mind, you 'd better keep a sharp 
look out this time younker, that 's all. Now, tell the man 
whereabouts he 's to pull-up." 

Dando looked up hard into the clouds as if in intense 
thought, while he was endeavouring to poke a long straw 
up the collar of Walter's coat. All of a sudden — to turn 
the subject — he pointed to the sky and shouted out "Bal- 
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loon! bal-loon! oh! please sir, there's Green in his 
Vloon ! Only, look at him a chucken' out the sand." 

" Where ! where ! " cried the sailor, quite taken off his 
guard, and jumping out of the cab in his anxiety to 
see the " sight " — though, of course, there was no sight to 
be seen. 

"Oh ! there he goes," answered the London boy, point- 
ing bolt up with his finger, " right among them clouds. 
Can't I see him jolly now just ! If he a'n't druv slap into 
the middle of that there mare's tail." 

" I can't perceive anything," replied Walter, staring 
directly above him, and holding his hands over his eyes, 
which were watering with the excess of light. " Do you 
see it, Coachman?" he asked of the man, who was star- 
gazing as hard as he himself was. 

"Let me putt you, sir !" cried Dando, immediately run- 
ning behind the sailor, and twisting his head round directly 
facing the sun. " Yonder 's the Hairynut. There ! right 
between them chimley pots. Look slap over that there 
Popular tree, sir, and then you '11 be sure to have Green in 
your eye." And having moved Walter's head in the 
direction pointed out, and made sure that he was wholly 
absorbed in discovering the imaginary balloon, Dando 
turned round and took to his heels, for he still felt satisfied 
the sailor was an officer of justice, and after what 
Isaacs had told him, he had no wish to remain in his com- 
pany. 

But Walter, tired of trying to discover the " invisible 
Green," and half suspecting the boy was playing off some 
trick upon him, looked round just in time to see Dando 
turn down one of the neighbouring lanes. In an instant he 
was after him, and soon had him once more safe in his grasp. 
The sailor, however, began to find it was useless attempt- 
ing to force the boy to do as he wished, so he took hold of 
Dando's arm and put it in his, saying to the lad, who 
drew back in fear, " There, you needn't be frightened, 
I 'in not going to hit you. You come back quietly with 
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me and have something to eat. I suppose you can manage 
a cake or two now, can't you ?" 

" Can't I just ! " answered the boy, quite himself again, 
with the vision of the treat before him. A'nt my pecker 
up, that 's all ! Nuffen has passed these lips the whole of 
this here blessed day, but two pen'orth o' gingerbread — 
unless I mentions a ha'p'orth o' Halbert rock, a kipple o' 
happles, half-a-pint o' nuts, and a glass o' curds and vey." 

When they were in the public-house parlor, Walter 
rang the brass bell-pull, whilst Dando took a clean pipe 
from the japanned tin-tray, and lifting up his nose with 
his finger and thumb, began pretending to shave himself 
with the pipe, in the bright beeswax-and-beer- polished 
tables. But soon tired of this, he, the next moment, com- 
menced playing " Behold how brightly, brightly breaks the 
morning," with the knuckles of both his hands on his chin, 
until the flaunty barmaid entered. 

As the girl stood rubbing her mittened-hands together 
in the hope of making them a shade less red than they 
were, she simpered out, " What is your pleasure, gents ?" 

" There, you order what you like, young un ! " said 
Walter, turning to Dando, and trying in every way to 
make friends with him. 

" Werrygood!" answered Dando, as he for a moment 
looked up from the patent brass tobacco box, he was at- 
tempting to open by poking a pipe-light down the sb't 
for the halfpence. " Got any pickled whilks, Mary ?" 

" My name a'n't Mary, as it happens, young man, 1 ' 
tartly answered the damsel, shaking the cherry-colourtd 
streamers to her cap. 

"Then it ought to be," gallantly replied Dando, "lor 
the last pretty girl as I seed was a Mary, and the weny 
pictur' o' you, my dear !" 

"Dear, indeed!" answered the young lady, who de- 
lighted in a small flirtation with the "parlor" though she 
objected to make her appearance in the tap-room. " DearV 
I'm sure I never cost you nothink." 
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" Well, have you got any pickled whilks, ducky ?" again 
asked Dando, winking to Walter, who was half laughing. 

"Whilks, indeed!" the lady replied, shaking her cork- 
screw ringlets, as she thrust her fingers into the bed 
watch-pockets of her blue satin apron — which had 
evidently been made out of one of the landlord's old Sun- 
day cravats. "We don't keep no sitch things here, sir!" 
" But," she added affectedly, " we had a remarkable nice 
beefsteek pudden' for dinner in the bar-parlor to-day, 
though I 'm af'eard it hain't hexactly cold jist yet." 

" Ah ! that 's the ticket, my own blue belle, my pretty 
blue belle ! " replied the boy, thrusting out his tongue and 
drawing in his breath in extacy at the prospect of the feast. 
" And while that there pudden' is a getten' ready, jistbring 
us some o' your prime helder corjal and sweet biskits, 
lovey." 

" Certingly," answered the lady, with a smart bob of 
her extensive bustle, and wriggled from the room. 

While Dando munched the biscuits, Walter, wishing to 
ingratiate himself still further with the lad, joked with 
him, and told him he had no need to be afraid of him, 
and then giving him a shilling, he said, " My name's Walter 
Farquhar, and all I want is for you to take me to the 
house where my father and mother are staying, and then 
I '11 give you half-a-crown more, my youngster, and let 
you go directly." 

But Dando, when he heard who his companion really was, 
though he no longer felt afraid of him as an officer of 
justice, still was no more inclined than before to take him 
on to the desired place. For the boy saw at once that, for 
his own safety, he must keep Walter away from his parents 
as long as he could. So he promised to tell the cabman 
the proper address this time, while he secretly determined in 
his own mind to give his companion the slip somehow or 
other. 

At last Dando had lighted his Pickwick cigar, and he and 
the sailor were in the cab again, and the driver — the end 
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of whose nose had by this time been changed, by the refresh- 
ment be had taken, from a deep blue to a bright red — stood 
at the door, with his hand to his hat, and a broad grin on his 
lips, waiting for his directions from the boy, who had evi- 
dently taken his fancy mightily. 

" Now then, old Twenty-capes," at last said Dando, 
after he had placed his dirty bluchers on the opposite seat. 
" Do you know Hyde Park Cross, close agin Charing 
Corner ?" 

The man shook his head, and smiling, showed his 
teeth — as yelloAv as if the set had been cut out of yellow 
soap. 

" Ah ! that 's werry lucky for you, old Hay-bands, 'cos 
we don't want to go there, you see," replied Dando, puffing 
the smoke suddenly out of the corner of his mouth right 
into the man's eyes. When Walter reprimanded him for it, 
he merely answered — " Oh ! please sir, I know a boy as 
can make the smoke come out of his ears." 

" You don't say so ! but do tell the man where he 's to 
set us down, there 's a good fellow," answered Walter, 
coaxingly. 

" Drive to Pimlicoville, and drop us down at Piccadilly 
Square, old Himposition," said Dando, knocking the ash 
of his cigar on to the sailor's trousers. 

The cabman winked in answer, and drove on until they 
had reached Apsley House, when Dando pulled the check- 
string — hard enough to wrench off the driver's thumb — and 
pointing to the residence of F. M. the Duke of Wellington, 
told Walter " that there hotel was the house where his go- 
vernor was a lodgin' on." 

Then jumping out before the sailor, the " young monkey" 
ran to the gates, and seizing the huge knocker, gave a 
rat-tat-tat-a-tat, loud enough for a powder-headed and silk- 
stockinged footman. Hurrying back again to the cab, 
he informed the anxious Walter that " his father and mother 
hung out in the second floor back." 

Both the gates were thrown wide open by the stout 
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porter — who evidently expected nothing short of a carriage 
with two footmen at the back of it — and Walter, having 
whispered to the cabman not to let the boy out of his 
sight, rushed forward and said hurriedly, " Mr. and Mrs. 
Farquhar are lodging here I believe." But no sooner 
had the question passed his lips, than without one word 
in reply, the gates were instantly flung back again, 
with such vigor of indignation, that they nearly knocked 
the sailor into the road. Boiling with passion at such 
treatment from " a pampered menial," Walter again thun- 
dered at the gate. Instantly the little square wicket was 
opened, and as the sailor looked through the wire bars, he 
saw a large mouth and a double chin wabbling away 
behind them, as it said, " Hif you ha'n't hoff this hinstant, 
young man, hi '11 give you hin charge." 

The crowd that had now collected round the gates, 
informed Walter, to his horror, of his mistake. 

The sailor, though ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
boy, was still afraid to offend him lest he should stubbornly 
refuse to give him the true address of his father. So he 
returned to the cab and pretended to take the trick all in 
good part, and to laugh at the " good joke" Dando had 
played off upon him. At last he began coaxing him. He 
told him how long it was since he had seen his father and 
mother, and promised all sorts of rewards to the boy if 
he would only put him in the way of meeting them. 

Dando saw that his companion was intent upon 
finding out the Farquhars' residence, and that he would 
have great difficulty " in giving him the slip." So he 
thought to himself for a moment how he could pos- 
sibly manage it, and at last he burst out crying, saying 
" I'm sure I 'd tell you directly, sir, if I only know'd 
where they was a stayin' on — boo-oo ! I never was at 
the house you see, but I heer'd old Half-a-liver, you know, 
say it was somewhere about here, only where it was I 
can't call to mind just now, you see — you've flurried a cove 
so, you have — boo-oo-oo ! " Then suddenly leaving off 
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crying, he looked up and said, as another trick flashed 
across his mind, " But 1 thinks we can hear on 'em at the 
'Logical Gardens, Regency Park." 

" Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park !" exclaimed Wal- 
ter, suspicious of another hoax, and looking intently at 
the boy who stared as hard at him. 

" Yes, the 'Logical Gardens, please sir! " replied Dando, 
sticking to the place — for he knew the quarter well, having 
often held horses there on Sunday's. " Old Farquhar, 1 
heerd tell, brought over with him some curious hanimal as 
he 's werry fond on — either a pet snake, or a sacred bull, 
or a fancy helephant — and he 's been and putt it there to 
board and lodge with the kimpany." 

This sounded quite peculiar enough to Walter to look 
true, so he patted the lad on the head, and told the cab- 
man to drive as hard as he could to the gardens. 

Once there and the admission money paid, Dando led 
the credulous Walter through the gardens, under the 
tunnel to the menagerie on the other side of the road. 
Pretending to be looking about for some particular keeper, 
he seduced Walter on to the patent iron round-about 
gate, which Dando well knew would turn only one way, 
and was arranged so as to let the visitors out of, but not 
into, the gardens. 

The "young monkey" having got the artless sailor 
thus far, said, with a look of great simplicity, " I can't 
see the keeper I wants, anywhere, sir. I think we had 
better ax over at the lodge arter him, 'cos I knows he 
can tell us all about your guv'nor directly." 

" Very well," said Walter, standing still for the boy to 
lead the way. 

" Harter you, please sir ; hage afore honesty," answered 
Dando, pulling his head into a bow by means of his front 
hair. " Through this here gate, please sir," he continued, 
turning the tall iron turnstile for Walter to pass through 
the cage-like outlet. 

And when the sailor had done so, he stood in the road 
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waiting for Dando to follow him. Finding, however, that 
the " young monkey" remained on the other side, he said 
impatiently, " Well, come along ! come along ! " But 
the hoy only leant his forehead against the rails and an- 
swered, " No, I thankee, old Stick-in-the-mud, I likes this 
here side o' the edge the hest — it 's so wery safe you see." 

Walter, suspicious of another trick, tried to get hack 
through the gate again, and pushed and pushed at the 
iron twirl-about, but all in vain, whilst the lad, with a half- 
leer, said, "It a'nt no use a shoven' at this here gate, 
old Buttons. You won't git it back agin — no more nor a 
suvran from Joseph Hady. Her Majesty 's guv her letters 
patent for this here dodge." 

" If you don't come through, you young scamp, I'll 
half murder you, I will ! " roared Walter. 

" Ah, that 's wery kind on you to say as much," replied 
Dando, quietly. "You couldn't step in here and do it, 
could you, please sir ? Don't stand on no ceremony, I begs 
on you, old cock." 

" Ah, you've done me, you young scoundrel !" returned 
Walter, "but I'll have you yet;" and running across the 
road, he dashed through the gates on the other side of the 
way, and rushing past the lodges, scampered down the 
broad path by which they had entered. 

Dando no sooner saw the coast clear, than he passed 
through the gate, and, taking to his heels, was soon safe at 
" JJothkk Red Cap's," in Camden Town, waiting for the 
next 'bus to take him home. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



No sooner had the " young monkey" reached home, than 
afraid to face either Nelly or the Major, he sneaked into 
the parlour. After he had whiled away two minutes 
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in twisting himself round and round on the music stool, 
and another minute or so in endeavouring to play the 
piano with his heels, he began to find the time hang heavily 
on his hands, and had the Native servant into the room to 
see whether he could make matters more lively by tortur- 
ing him. 

As soon as the poor fellow had finished salaaming the 
"young monkey " — who sat enthroned in the large chintz- 
covered easy chair — he drew himself straight up, and said 
with a smile, " How you do, sare. I come behold your 
harnarable face. I Ramjan Khan, makee prarper compli- 
ments, Sahib." 

" And lay it on pretty thick too, old Raspberry Jam 
Can — now why can't you call yourself Muster Raspberry 
Jam Pot, like a gen'elman ? " replied Dando. " Here 
come and fan us, old Hasphalte pavement, with one of 
these here," he added, pointing to the fire screens which 
stood on each side of the stove, like the banners to 
two invisible mutes. 

The Native advanced, salaaming at every third step to 
the urchin. At last, while in the act of making his bow of 
profoundest reverence, Dando — with a quick eye for the 
niceties of leap-frog — observed the tempting " back" the 
Indian presented, as his head nearly touched the carpet, 
and crying out, " Stop like that there, old Midnight," leapt 
from his chair, and jumped right over the man's head, 
shouting whilst in the air, " Tuck in your tuppenny, 
stupid." 

As the bewildered Native rose and adjusted his turban, 
which had been nearly knocked off, he said, " Dontee 
make bobbery, Sahib. I look upon your excellency as my 
father." 

" Werry good ! " answered Dando, " then if that there 
kick putts you in mind o' your father, may be this here 
punch o' the head '11 give yer a wivid recollection o' your 
mother," and the lad threw the arm chair cushion right 
into the Native's face. Then, before the man could re- 
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cover from his surprise, the " young monkey" seized one 
of the bolsters from the sofa, and went prancing like a 
horse sideways towards the Black, saying, as he rushed full 
charge at him with it, " And p'rhaps this here poke in the 
breadbasket '11 send you slap into the buzzum of your 
family ;'' and as the poor fellow gasped for breath against 
the wall and rubbed his stomach, Dando asked, " How 
d'ye like that there, Muster Hinjin Hink ? " 

But the Native — civil to the last — smiled obsequiously 
as he strove to fetch his breath, and at length stammered 
out, " Master plenty clever man, but makee too much 
knock. Little knock I like — not too much knock, Sahib.'' 

" Well, then, you throw a flip-flap, and I'll let you hoff, 
old Warren, thirty the Strand," said the " young monkey," 
grinning. 

The man again salaamed, and answered, " I no underi- 
stand Sahib. Major he empeloy me, 'cos I too much 
clever. Master tell flip-flap. I know plenty many things, 
not know flip-flap." 

" What ! d 'ye mean to tell me, you mahogany Himpos- 
lor," cried Dando, indignantly, " that you can't throw yer- 
■self head over heels forty times running without stirring 
from the place ? " 

" Yes, sar ! dat all same what I say," answered the 
Native, with a look of profound respect. 

" Then it 's all Walker, the tuppenny postman, and 
that 's what hi say," continued the " young monkey." 
" Oh ! for to go for to tell a cove sich a bouncer, when 
you knows that where you comes from you 're hall on 
you a pack of Hingy-rubber Incredibles, with a univer- 
sal jint to hevery limb in your bodies. Why, there ha'nt 
■a fam'ly on you, but what, when you goes hout a-walkin', 
you does it huysted up on each others' shoulders — four 
sons and a father high — wus nor the Bedgown Harabs. 
Yes, there you goes a swellin' it along on a Sunday, with 
the governor underneath, and all the boys piled up one 
atop of another over his head, and the young 'un at the 
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top o' hall a holdin' out the babbies, one in each hand. 
Come now, Raspberry Jam Pot, Esquire, you huyst us up, 
and I'll stand on your head, all the same as if I was ' a 
man and your brother,' as we says at Hexeter Hall. 
Come, look alive ! " the boy added, as the man stood 
against the wall like a statue. 

But the abject Native, with another salaam, only an- 
swered, " What for lookee alive ? Master tell make flip- 
flap ! What use make flip-flap? Flip- flap make fall. 
Master make very good noise. Major. tell go away ! " 

" Come, drop that gibberish," replied Dando, flipping 
him with the end of Lis handkerchief. "There's a flip 
without any flap for you. But I 'm not agoin' to let you 
off so heasy, my blackbird. If you can't come the Bedgown 
Harab touch, I suppose your edication a'nt been so 
neglected, but what you can chuck the balls about like 
Rummy Sammy or Puckins's steam gun ! So down you 
goes, cross-legged like a tailor," he continued, forcing the 
unresisting man on to the carpet. Then taking from 
the grate the two brass balls that ornamented the hobs, 
he gave them to the smiling Native, and insisted on his 
"chucking them about." 

But the man only held the balls one in each hand, and 
shook his handsome head and laughed with an almost child- 
ish simplicity. Dando, however, insisted on the performance, 
and seizing the poker and tongs, leapt up into the easy 
chair, and seating himself right on the top of the back, so 
that his feet rested on the two arms, instantly began pre- 
tending to play the fiddle, while he shouted out, "Strike 
up, you catgut scrapers ! Chuck the balls about Blackee! 
Now then, on we goes agin ! Over your head, under your 
harm, round your neck, through your legs, and keep the 
pot a bilen'." 

Still the Native only smiled, as he held the bright brass 
balls poised in his brown hands, and again the cowed man 
shook his handsome head as he looked up imploringly at 
his boyish tyrant. 

p 2 
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At last, Dando — tired of" stirring him up with a lone 
pole," as he called it, which consisted in dirtying his 
white dress with the black poker, and shouting out all the 
time " go it you cripple" — leapt down from the chair, and 
commenced a wild dance round the poor Native — who still 
held the two balls poised in his hands — all the time beat- 
ing the poker and tongs together in the marrow-bone and 
cleaver style, until the Indian, jumping up, entreated him 
to desist, crying, " Master make too much var good noise. 
The Major Doory upstair plenty sick, and make slumber. 
That time he make wake he tell Ramjan Khan, 'jd,o turn 
sau dr.' " 

However, Dando took no further notice of the Indian's 
appeal than pinching the calf of his leg with the tongs, 
until the poor fellow danced again. Suddenly, as a new 
thought struck him, the " young monkey" upset the arm- 
chair, so that its br.ck was on the ground, and having 
unhooked the bell-pulls, harnessed the Black with them to 
his imitation sledge. Then putting his hand to the corner 
of his mouth, he blew an imaginary horn, as he made the 
man drag him round and round the room, until Nelly, 
attracted by the noise, thrust her head in at the door, but, 
seeing who was there, quickly closed it again. 

Luckily for the Native, Dando grew alarmed, and jump- 
ing from nis chariot, listened at the door until the coast was 
clear, when he made the best of his way up-stairs and 
locked himself in his bedroom. 

Ramjan, when he had unharnessed himself from the bell- 
ropes — afraid lest the Major might rebuke him in his 
usual not very mild terms for the noise — sat down to 
write an explanatory letter. It was one of those curious 
Anglo-Indian epistles which always consist of the grandest 
words and finest compliments the natives are acquainted 
with, and began as follows : — 

" Fatherly Sir, — Greatly laboring for fearful apprehen- 
sion, I take liberty of coming to you in letter, and submis- 
sively beg to prostrate these few degenerate and humiliating 
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lines at your honor's most philanthropic feet, and of 
throwing my most unfortunate melancholy at your chari- 
table arms with bended knees. If I make not small 
obliteration, your honor's humane and generous goodness 
will dictate condemnation against my most lamentable 
case. Most Fatherly Sir ! there is none any People 
(effective of various denominations) than your miserable, 
and most admirable petitioner, what have no other bene- 
factor, nor no other protector than the sensible benignity 
of your excellency's reverence. With infinite humility, 
and humble submission, I humbly beg leave to remon- 
strate for the child-master, what, in my patriarchal duty, 
have suffered too much poke in his most respectful bread- 
basket, what was carried into production at your merciful 
and upright honor's most sublime parlor this very to-day, 
towards your most abject and contemptuous of slave, 
what is an act of Justice" — 

At this point the letter was brought to a hasty conclu- 
sion, by the sudden ringing of the invalid's bell, and the 
Native, putting aside his curious epistle, hastened up- 
stairs. 

As the man entered the darkened room, the Major — who 
was lying on the sofa — said, as he rubbed his eyes, 
" Jhilmil athcio." 

The Native, in obedience to his master's orders, pulled 
up the blinds, and, having done so, salaamed, and waited 
fjr further directions. 

" "Where is your young master 1 " continued the Major, 
without even condescending to look at the man. 

" Upistair, Sahib !" replied the Indian, with another 
salaam. 

" Us se Jcalw yahan a,o" continued the Major, bidding 
him tell the boy to come to him ; and as the Black still 
stood at the door until he was ordered in plainer language 
to quit the room, the sick man added, " Chale jdo .' 
rukhsat hai" (go away ! you have leave). 

The invalid had been trying to take his evening's nap 
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on the sofa, but his mind was so filled with the events 
that had taken place that morning, that he could get no 
rest for thinking of them; and he turned them over and 
over again in his brain as he lay on the couch with his 
eyes shut. " There could be no truth in what the scoun- 
drel sailor had said," the Major thought to himself. "And 
yet he spoke so earnestly, one could hardly fancy a man 
could tell a lie so boldly. But, phsaw ! it was easy to see 
through the fellow's motive. If he could have made me " — 
the sick man went on — "believe the poor lad up-stairs to 
be an impostor, and have substituted an accomplice in his 
place to bear him out in his falsehood, why, of course, 
•the fellow expected I should have handed over my girl 
to him without a murmur, and then he and his scoundrel 
friend would have shared my wealth between them. 
And, on the other side, what motive could there be ? 
Even supposing Vyse would have lent himself to any 
such trick, and had wished to palm off some false boy 
upon me," the Major continued, " didn't it stand to reason 
he would — for the mere reputation of his school — 
have chosen a well-educated lad at least, and not one like 
the poor child he handed over to me, who could scarcely 
speak two words of English properly. Besides, every- 
thing tallied so exactly with this. Didn't the schoolmas- 
ter write to me out in India," added the sick man, "and 
tell me how backward my boy was, so that had the lad been 
clever, there might have been some cause for suspicion. 
Again," said the Major to himself, as a fresh 
thought struck him, " the Farquhars have got their son. 
I have seen him with my own eyes. And did the 
boy look like one who would be party to such a wicked 
deceit? Further still, there is no getting over that letter 
the Farquhars themselves shewed me when we were up at 
Nagpore together : and didn't it say Walter Farquhar was 
studying the law in Mr. Impey's office ? and yet the 
coundrel sailor wanted to make out that at that very time 
Walter Farquhar was at sea. Pooh ! the whole trick is as 
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transparent as the air," cried the invalid, turning round on 
the sofa, and trying to dismiss the subject from his mind. 

Bat it was impossible to drive the question from his 
thoughts. " He had never known his girl, even as a child, 
make herself party to a falsehood, and he would not be- 
lieve that now she was grown a woman she would lend 
herself to so base a one. Had he not always taught her 
that she was the daughter of a 'gentleman,'' whose honor 
was clearer to him than his life ? Had not his first lesson 
to her been that, to be the ' lachf he longed to see his 
girl, she must, above all things, be truthful ? And could 
she now have so forgotten all his tutorings, that she 
would give up father — brother— -aye, and even her honor 
— for the sake of this man, whom she had known not 
yet half a year, and whom he had made the schoolmaster 
prove — in her very presence — to be an impostor ? And 
yet was it not mere every-day nature after all?" 
the soldier added, with a shake of the head. "A father 
prates and prates to his girl of honor for nineteen years, 
and at the twentieth, a big- whiskered vagabond steps 
in, and, with a squeeze of the hand, undoes all that it 
has taken a parent years to do. Aye ! a father builds 
up what he — poor dotard — imagines to be a tower 
of strength ; he lays down precept upon precept, and 
piles up maxim upon maxim, till the foitress seems 
based upon such a rock that no force or stratagem can 
prevail against it ; and yet, whilst in fancied security 
he slumbers after his good work, up starts some 
handsome, honey-tongued fellow, who, with a wave of 
the hand and a glance of his black eye, sweeps away the 
cobweb citadel, and tumbles the stronghold of glass to 
the ground. But still — no, no ! it could not be. He 
would have staked his life upon his Nelly. The boy 
must have been playing some cruel joke upon his sister. 
However he would see the lad, and try and gather 
some explanation from him." 

When Dando entered the room, he fully expected he 
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•was going to receive a sound lecture, previous to being 
handed over to the police. So, as he turned the handle of the 
door, he drew a very long face, and kept himself in readiness 
to burst out crying at the shortest notice. And he hung 
his head, and dragged one foot after another, as he played 
with his fingers, and — though the Major told the boy 
several times to come to him — still he stood out in the 
middle of the room, and merely snivelled in answer. 

" Didn't you hear me speak to you, Hugh ? 1 told you 
to come here," said the sick man, half angry, and yet 
speaking half kindly to the lad. 

Dando, when he heard the Major still call him Hugh, 
felt confident that Nelly had not yet told her father what 
he had confessed in the morning. So he gained courage, 
and, determining to "win the old man over to his side before 
the girl should speak to him on the subject, he advanced to- 
wards the sofa, and sat himself down on the edge of it, close 
to the invalid, saying, in his most pathetic manner, " What is 
it, father dear? can I do anythink for you ? " and immedi- 
ately afterwards he added, as he looked at the Major's robe 
de chavibre, " Oh, my hi ! you 've been and lost a button 
off your dressin' gownd." 

" My boy," continued "the Major, solemnly, and without 
noticing Dando's irrelevant remark, " you are the son of 
an officer and a gentleman, who has ever looked upon a 
lie as the meanest thing that a man can be guilty of, and 
it has always been my prayer that my child should have the 
courage at least to speak the truth under any circum- 
stances. So I hope you will answer the question I am 
about to put to you truthfully." 

Dando felt convinced — from the Major calling him so 
unmistakeably his son — that the above appeal could have 
no reference to the subject he dreaded. So, thinking what 
could be the meaning of it all, his thoughts wandered to 
a box of the invalid's gelatine lozenges he had taken off 
the drawing-room mantelpiece the day before, and he was 
just about to protest " he had seen the nigger eating on 
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'em," when the Major continued, " Answer me now 
Hugh ! Did you tell your sister yester-evening you were 
not my son ? " and he looked at the boy steadfastly,as he 
waited for his answer. 

" Oh ! a'nt that a jolly whopper, just!" answered Dando 
immediately, with as much indignation as he was master 
of — though, as he said the words, he turned his head away, 
and pretended to be busily engaged with the tassel at the 
end of one of the sofa bolsters. 

" But come, look me in the face, and tell me plainly, 
sir — did you or did you not say so? " continued the Major, 
raising himself on his elbow, to watch the lad's ex- 
pression. 

The street boy, as bold as brass, immediately turned 
round, and fixing his eyes upon the Major, said, " No, 
please, father dear ! I 'm sure I never did no sitch thing." 

Old Burgoyne, who prided himself upon being "a bit of 
a physiognomist," and that he could read a person's 
thoughts in his face, no sooner saw that the boy didn't 
move so much as a muscle, than he felt more certain than 
ever the whole affair was only another falsehood got up 
by " that scoundrel sailor." Still his soldierly pride 
made him wish to find some excuse at least for Nelly's 
conduct. So he took the boy's hand, and asked, " Now, 
are you certain you said nothing of the kind, Hugh — just 
to have a bit of fun with your sister — nothing that she 
might construe into such an assertion ?" and as the boy 
hesitated, he added, " Now speak out, Hugh — like the son 
of a gentleman. Remember I 'shall only be angry if I 
find you hide anything from me." 

"Oh! ah! yes! to be sure!" replied Dando, looking 
up at one of the fluffy clouds painted on the blue ceiling. 
" Now I recollect I did say I worn't exactly myself — 
meaning you know I worn't werry well — no more I wore, 
father dear, for I eat twopen'orth o' toffy, and a great big 
whopping sop in the pan right a-top o' that, till I declare 
I wore stone-blind with the bile agin, you see." 
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"There, never mind that — never mind that!" inter- 
rupted the impatient and irritable Major, "but go on 
with your story." 

" Well, you know, Nelly fancied I meant I worn't her 
brother, so up jumps her dander, you see," continued the 
"young monkey," throwing out his arm to give proper 
emphasis to his speech, " and she says to me, says she, 
' Oh ! you bad, bad, wicked boy, for to go for to say you 
a'nt Hugh Burgoyne.' I couldn't make out what she 
wore at then, but now I sees it all. Oh! a'nt she so jolly 
green, father dear ?" he added, looking up innocently in 
the old man's face. 

" Ah ! I thought it would end in some foolish mistake 
like this," said the Major, too willing to side with the boy 
that he thought had been so cruelly neglected. " But 
didn't you tell your sister you didn't mean any such 
thing?" 

"Oh yes!" answered Dando directly; "but you see 
Nelly don't like me. She 's had a spite agin me, you know, 
'cos I said you was a werry good father to us," he added, 
remembering the girl's own words, and artfully turning 
them to his own purpose. " And so you is, father dear," 
he continued, in a caressing tone, stroking the old man's 
cheek. " I in sure you always gives me as much tin as I 
wants." Then breaking off, he added, " Oh ! didn't I 
see a plummy squirrel on a French cove's harm in Regent 
Street to-day! Crikey! if he hadn't a tail as long and 
big round as a roly-poly pudden' He'll crawl right up the 
sleeve o' your coat, and heat sugar out o' your mouth, upon 
my word he will." Then kneeling down on the floor, 
and putting his cheek next the old man's, he said, in his 
softest and most affectionate tone, " Please, mayn't I 
buy the skuggy, father dear ? He 's only five bob, or the 
cove said he 'd take a hold pair of trousers, and I 'm sure 
them there five dozen o' nankeens o' your'n up stairs a'nt 
Do use to you now." 

" No, no, Hugh ! you should never think of such 
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things," replied the Major, not over pleased with the idea 
of the son of an officer and a gentleman wishing to sell 
his father's old clothes. Then drawing out his heavy- 
purse, he gave the boy double the money he had asked 
for, and kissed him as he added, " There, go and buy 
your squirrel, and be happy, lad." 

Dando twisted the little golden piece over and over in 
his hand, and whilst looking at it answered, " Oh ! a'nt 
you a jolly old guv'nor, that 's all ! " and then went hopp- 
ing from one pattern of the carpet to the other, out of 
the room. 

When the artful boy had left, the Major — once more 
alone — began to chew the cud of what he had heard. He 
thouht of how his daughter had been so fascinated by 
this " scoundrel sailor," that the fellow bad got her to 
hate her own bi other, and had so turned the girl against her 
father, that she could not even bear to hear his son speak 
well of him. And again he felt convinced within himself 
that the fellow did it solely for the money he might 
get by the marriage. And the sick man cursed all his 
money, and wished he were a beggar for his daughter's sake. 

Then came the horrid thought, that when he was 
no more, the girl he had reared to prize truth and honor 
above all things in this world, would be linked and 
bound for life to a vagabond impostor, who had cheated 
her out of her love ; and starting up suddenly with the 
thought, the old man cried in an agony, " But I '11 be 
even with them yet! I '11 be even with them both, I 
will! For if my girl, in defiance of all I 've said, choose 
to take up with the scoundrel when 1 'm no longer here 
to raise my voice against the union, why, not one penny 
of mine shall he — or she — or child of theirs — ever lay finger 
on ; for the share of my money that should have gone to 
her and her babes shall go to a hospital instead ! " and 
fired with the thought, he rang the bell again and again, 
Until the Native entered the apartment. 

" Daudt Kalam Kcighaz lao," he cried, telling the man 
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to bring ink, pen, and paper, and as the Indian salaamed 
"his answer, he shouted out, " Jaldija,o " (go quickly). 

When the desk was brought and the servant had helped 
his weak master to totter to the table, the Major gave the 
man permission to leave the room, and sat down to make 
his will and disinherit his daughter. 

But as the solemn words " Cijt'S tS tftf EaSt Wlill an& 
CtStamcnt," rose to his mind, the sick man thought how 
nigh to death he was. And the old superstition crept over 
him, and he remembered the tales that had been told him 
of how men by making their wills had hastened their end. 
And his love of life grew stronger as the prospect of death 
grew clearer, and falling back in his chair he dropped the 
pen from his hand, for to him the words seemed like the 
heading of his own death-warrant. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The wretched Vyse — ever since he had seen Walter Far- 
quhar at Impey's chambers — had felt so satisfied each 
minute must hasten the discovery of the "conspiracy," 
that neither he nor his darling Annie had known one mo- 
ment's rest in the day or a wink of sleep at night. All 
the way home from his brother-in-law's office on the 
morning of the fearful interview, he had fancied every 
policeman he saw was " after him " and set to watch him 
until such time as a warrant should be taken out for his 
apprehension. Even when he had got into the Blackheath 
omnibus he was tortured by the same suspicious fears. 
Though he had seated himself at the extreme end of the 
vehicle, still there was a man near the door who ivonld keep 
looking at him in a way he didn't half like, and whom 
'—from the unnatural size of his boots — he felt convinced 
was a policeman in plain clothes. Indeed, when he came 
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to think of it, he could almost swear — from the peculiar 
cut and bushiness of the fellow's whiskers — he had 
seen that very face in the witness box at the Old Bailey, 
— and heard the Recorder compliment the man as being one 
of the most active of the C division^ — on the very day that 
he himself was waiting there to give his evidence against 
that scoundrel, with such an elegant address, who had called 
to know about putting all three of his sons to school with 
him, and had walked off with poor Annie's gold watch, and 
his silver-gilt toothpick case. 

No sooner had the schoolmaster reached home and told 
" his poppet" of all that had occurred, than she grew as 
frightened as he was, and the two together only served 
to increase each other's alarms. Far from venturing 
across the door-step again, Vyse wouldn't even allow 
himself to go near the window lest he should be seen, 
and indeed he begged and prayed of " his dearest life " to 
be allowed to take his meals in the linen room. But the 
excellent housewife would not listen to such a thing for 
a moment, and declared her Joseph must be mad to think 
of it. "A nice thing indeed," she said, "it would be to 
have him spilling and slopping his nasty gravy and grease 
about the place, when he knew there were all those five 
and forty sets of bed curtains she'd just had home from 
the wash, to say nothing of those beautiful clean white 
counterpanes all lying about the place." 

Nor could the schoolmaster bear to be left alone for a 
moment ; so if the duties of the house called " his Annie" 
down to the kitchen for an instant, " her Joseph" would be 
sure to sneak down after her, though each time the good 
housewife begged to impress upon him, that the kitchen 
was no place for him, and that, as she never thought of 
intruding into his school-room, she really mustbeg of him 
not to come molly-coddling down stairs. 

After Vyse had passed one night without a wink of 
sleep, his fears — from the very exhaustion of his frame — 
increased to such an extent, that, unable to rest, the 
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Doctor got his wife's permission to dispatch the boy 
down to Lyon's Inn — " immediately after he had 
cleaned the knives for dinner," — with a letter to Impey, 
beseeching him to come to him immediately he reached 
chambers. But as no Impey came by midday, the 
schoolmaster again begged his Annie to spare him the 
" page," for a couple of hours, and got her leave to send 
him — " directly he had cleaned his plate, and rubbed the 
dining tables down," — with another and more pressing letter 
to the lawyer, imploring him to come to his wretched bro- 
ther-in-law, even if he charged him professionally for it. 
Then as it grew dusk, and still no Impey made his appear- 
ance, he a third time solicited his " dear old girl " to allow 
him to send the tiger to town once more. However, the 
lady insisted on the boy's laying his cloth for dinner before 
he went — though it was very provoking, and she didn't 
know how on earth dinner was to be put off for an hour, 
and all she knew was that that silver side of the round of 
beef would be done to strings. But though the last letter 
was written, even more imploringly than the two first, 
still the evening and the night passed, and still no bro- 
ther-in-law came. 

Then Vyse felt assured that Impey had been given 
into custody by young Farquhar — " or else how was 
it," he said, " Sam hadn't been at office all day long 1" 
Every little sound the schoolmaster heard during the 
night, he fancied to be some policeman coming in search of 
him. And he was afraid even to go to bed, lest he should 
not be able to escape when the officers came. In vain, in 
his bed-room, to while away the hours, did he try to read his 
favourite Ode of Horace, "In sui scecidi luxuriam," by the 
light of the rushlight, through the holes of the shade ; 
for, unable to sit still for two minutes together, he threw 
the volume from him, and paced the room, wishing 
again and again he had followed his wife's advice, 
and confessed it all at the very first, and longing for 
the daylight to come. 
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And when the daylight did come, instead of bringing 
him any relief, it made the wretched schoolmaster 
worse, for he now saw that of course no policeman 
would have thought of coming to seize him in the night 
time, but would rather have waited till the morning, and 
then, as sure as his name was Vyse, they would call for 
him — the very first thing. And he sat thinking of the 
noise the disclosures would make in the world, and how 
it would " look " when it all came out, and how the moral 
reputation, which had been the darling object of his life, 
and which he had fagged and worked for nearly thirty 
years — ever since he had worn a white cravat — would be 
all tossed into the dirt; and how the mothers would 
open their eyes, and think of what a lucky escape their boys 
had had ; and how his rivals all round the heath would 
chuckle and rub their hands as they read it all in the 
papers. And the schoolmaster trembled from head to foot, 
for he was the very type of the moral coward, and 
dreaded punishment, not for the punishment itself, but 
for the censure of the world which followed it. 

Vyse would not let his little wife go from his sight, and 
shutting himself up with her, in one of the back rooms, 
he gave orders he was out to every one ; and that if 
any one called the servants were to remember he had gone 
down to the Norwich Festival. So his darling Annie, after 
breakfast, got her work box, and commenced taking in the 
backs of her dear Joseph's waistcoats, which, with his con- 
tinued worry of mind, had grown considerably too large for 
him. The wretched schoolmaster was trying toread " Dodd's 
Prison Thoughts," groaning over each sentence as loud 
as a Welsh congregation, when Mrs. V., pulling her silk 
measure out from its little ivory castle, rose to take the ex- 
act size of his waist. As the learned preceptor stood with 
uplifted eyes, beating his fingers nervously on the table, 
while he drew a deep sigh, she unbuttoned his long black 
coat and passed the measure round his body. 

But no sooner had she ascertained his present dimen- 
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sums, than she exclaimed in a pitiful voice, " Oh, Joseph, 
Joseph ! this worry of mind is playing old gooseberry 
•with your fine figure. Gracious me ! if you haven't fallen 
away five nails round the waist since I made those last 
flannel waistcoats for you. Why just look here now," 
and the good soul held up one of her dear Joe's black 
cloth, gravy-stained " vests ;" " less than a fortnight ago you 
were obliged to undo the four bottom buttons of this very 
waistcoat every day after dinner, and now I shall have to 
take out a large piece, as big as my hand, all up the back, 
to make it fit you tighter than a dressing gown." 

The schoolmaster groaned as he thought of the fear- 
ful havoc the affair was playing with him, when 
suddenly a loud and continuous ringing at the garden 
gate, announced that some one, who stood upon no cere- 
mony, wished to speak with Doctor Vyse, on immediate and 
particular business. 

Vyse went as pale as if his face had been whitewashed, 
and rushed with rapid strides to the door. But Annie 
immediately flew after him, and seizing him by the skirts, 
held him back, as she asked " Oh, Joe, Joe ! what would 
you do ?" 

" Let me hide in the garrets ! let me hide in the garrets !" 
cried Joe in answer, as he struggled to get away. 

" Are you mad? " screamed the housewife, " when you 
know Mary 's only just this moment finished washing 
down the stairs, and they 're not yet dry." 

" Well then, down in the coal-cellar," continued the 
wretched pedagogue, dragging his little wife after him, 
till the stitches of his coat began to crack. 

"In the coal-cellar!" cried Mrs. V in horror, " after 
that poor cook has hearth-stoned her kitchen so beautifully 
an she has, and you would go treading the coals all about 
the place, you unfeeling man." 

"Well then, anywhere, anywhere !" exclaimed the doctor, 
as, hearing the page coming along the passage, he broke 
from his dear Annie's grasp, and rushed into the hall. 
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Stopping the boy, who, key in hand, was hurrying towards 
the garden gate, he shook his forefinger at him as he said, 
" Now for goodness' sake be sure and remember I 've gone to 
the Norwich Festival," and darted into the cap room, where, 
having bolted the door, he took down one of the boys' old 
caps, that had been left behind, and forced it on his large 
bald head, in the vain hope of disguising himself. 

Presently he heard the hall door open, and heavy foot- 
steps enter the passage, and almost immediately afterwards 
his wife tapped gently at the closet door, and said in a 
whisper, " Joe ! Joe, dear ! you 're wanted ! " 

" U-u-u-u-gh," shuddered Vyse, as if he had a black 
draught under his nose, 

" Open the door ! it 's only Impey, love ! " continued 
Mrs. Vyse. 

" Thank Heaven ! " cried the overjoyed man, rushing 
from his hiding place with the cap still on. 

However, the schoolmaster met with a reception very 
different from the sympathy and consolation he had ex- 
pected from the sharp practitioner. For the lawyer — though 
he would not confess as much to Vyse — was growing 
alarmed himself, and as his boldness was leaving him, it 
gave way to a tetchiness that wreaked itself upon the 
Doctor, whom he called a woman and a big baby, for his 
fears, and abused for pestering him with no less than three 
letters yesterday, when he was busy wasting a whole day 
about the affair — just to save him and his school from 
ruin. 

The schoolmaster bore all quietly, and directly he could 
get a word in asked what he was dying to know, say- 
ing, " But for goodness' sake, Sam, tell me how did you 
get rid of Walter Farquhar ? " 

" Why I got rid of him like a man," answered the law- 
yer, with a sneer, " and didn't go begging and praying, 
and writing three letters to him like the big baby that 
somebody I know is. But I tired him out, though the 
fellow stuck to me like a bum-bailiff — and what 's more, I 
didn't give him his father's address after all." 

Q 
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The Doctor rubbed bis hands with glee, and complimen- 
ted the little man upon his courage and presence of 
mind, vowing " he 'd give the world for his head and 
nerves, he would." 

" But wait a bit, old fellow ! you needn't be quite so 
jolly over it," answered the lawyer, without a smile — " I've 
got a nice little bitter pill for you to swallow before we 've 
done." 

" Gracious ! what is it, Sam ? " replied Vyse, with a wry 
face, as he in vain tried to make up his mind to gulp it 
d.own like a man. 

Then Impey related to him how he 'd been down to the 
docks atBlackwall, to try and learn when the "Lady Mac- 
naughten sailed again for India ; but, though he had treated 
some of the men who were discharging the cargo of the 
vessel, still he had been unable to get any positive infor- 
mation on the subject. Then he had gone to the Jerusalem 
Coffeehouse, in the hopes of meeting with the captain. But 
being unsuccessful there too, he had even stepped on to 
the owners in Broad-street Buildings, and there he had 
learnt it might be six and it might be nine months— or 
even a year — before the ship sailed again, for it had to go 
into dock, and it all depended on the repairs. So Master 
Joseph would perhaps, see that it wasn't quite so easy to 
get rid of the sailor fellow for some time to come ; and hang 
the boy ! he was so self-willed and obstinate, that there 
was no working him any how ;" and the lawyer — -whose 
ingenuity was all that Vyse had to rely upon — wound 
up by saying, " now he was at his wit ? s end, and, by 
Heaven ! he saw nothing but ruin — inevitable ruin — star- 
ing them both in the face." 

The learned preceptor, without an answer, turned 
round, and leaning his head on his arm against the door, 
blubbered aloud, lifting up first one leg and then the 
other, like the rammers of a crushing machine. This was 
too much for the nerves of the good housewife — aye, and 
good little wife too— for she went up to her dear Joe, and 
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laying her Land on his shoulder, said, " Come, don't take 
on so, love, or, dear me ! I shall be having you laid up 
ill ;" then turning to Impey, she added, angrily, " Ah ! 
you 're killing him by inches, you are, Sam ! He hasn't 
slept a wink for the last two days, nor eaten "as much as 
would lie on a sixpence, I 'm sure ;" and again addressing 
Joe, she continued, " Now, my pet, do 'ee try and eat just 
a cup of that nice, strong, warm calves-foot jelly I 've 
got on purpose for you," and as she patted his broad, 
whiskerless cheek, she added, coaxingly, " Now, he will, 
won't he — just to oblige his Annie dear — won't he, Joey — 
eh ?" and she looked up with a smile. 

But the wretched Joey, feeling some one pushing vio- 
lently against the door from without, turned suddenly 
away, and quickly brushed off his tears with his knuckles, 
because it would "look so" to be seen crying by the ser- 
vants. As the page entered, the schoolmaster marched up 
and down the room, with his eyes shut, whistling, or rather 
blowing, the "Hundredth Psalm" between his teeth. 

" Please, mum," said the page, handing Mrs. Vyse a 
card, " a lady wishes to speak with you hin" — and as the 
schoolmaster opened his eyes for a minute, and glanced 
a dagger at him, the boy added, " in the reception room 
< — Miss Buggoyne, mum ! " 

Vyse's jaw fell, and he stood with his mouth open, as 
wide as one of the French toy nut-crackers, till Impey 
trod suddenly on his corn, exclaiming, " Show the lady in 
directly ! show the lady in directly!" and when the page 
was gone, he added — as Annie was cramming her Joseph's 
waistcoat and things under the cushion of the sofa — " Why, 
you donkey, Joe ! it 's the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. Thank Heaven I am here to see her, that 's all!" 

"What on earth do you intend to do, Sam, with 
the dear?" asked Mrs. Vyse, who had seated herself 
on the sofa so as to hide the spot where " her work" was 
hidden. 

" Why, confess the whole to the girl," answered Impey, 
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hurriedly. " Old Farquhar, the day he dined at my 
house, told me the young sailor was head over ears 
in love with the girl, so, of course, she '11 be able to do 
anything with the fellow. Gad ! I knew there was some 
way of getting out of the mess, and this is the very 
thing I 've been after for the last two days, only I 
couldn't hit upon it. By Jove, it 's worth a hundred 
pounds to us, old boy !" he cried, slapping Vyse 
on the back till he quivered again with the blow, 
like a huge tuning fork. Then turning to Mrs. V., who 
was now busy arranging her cap in the glass, he added, 
"' There, Annie ! come, you 'd better toddle, or we shall 
have you spoiling all," and he led her to the door, and 
pushed her gently out, just as she was beginning to bob 
and curtsey to Nelly, who was coming down the passage. 

" How do you do, Miss Burgoyne? how do you do ? " 
said Impey, blandly, as he handed in the young lady, and 
then shut Mrs. V effectually out. " Pray be seated," he 
added, placing a chair, with his most insinuating smile. 
" Can my brother-in-law, Dr. Vyse here, have the happi- 
ness of offering you any refreshment ? A glass of Madeira 
and a biscuit, now I am sure will not hurt you after your 
fatiguing ride," he said, bowing, and rubbing his hands. 

" No, I thank you, sir," answered Nelly, blushing, " I 
came down here to see Doctor or Mrs. Vyse alone." 

And so the poor girl had. She had started immediately 
after breakfast, before her father was up. The whole 
night through, she had been thinking which was the best 
way for her to find out whether what she had heard could 
be true or not. There was no chance, after what had 
taken place the day before, of her making her father believe 
that wicked boy at home to be an impostor, unless Doctor 
Vyse himself confessed as much. Besides, if the story 
should prove false, she must never see Walter again. 
Moreover, she dare not go to the Farquhars with 
such a tale, until she had been assured of the truth of it. 
So she had come down to Minerva House to solve the 
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tiresome riddle, and if all Walter and the boy had told her 
should really prove correct, to entreat either the school- 
master or his wife to go back with her to town and say 
as much to her father. 

" Good Heavens ! she has come down to see me alone !" 
said Vyse to himself, as he felt satisfied in his mind 
that boy Dandohad "let out" the whole affair. So, wishing 
to keep Impey by his side, he said, " I have no secrets 
from this gentleman ; it is my brother-in-law — Mr. Impey, 
Miss Burgoyne — Miss Burgoyne, Mr. Impey," and he for- 
mally introduced them. 

" I dare say Miss Burgoyne has often heard the name 
before," answered the littlelawyer, bowing with the grace of 
a dancing master; "I have often heard of Miss Burgoyne, 
though, till this moment, I regret to say, I have never had 
the extreme gratification of seeing her." 

Nelly blushed at the compliment, and the lawyer con- 
tinued — "Indeed, this accidental meeting is most oppor- 
tune, for I had purposed affording myself the inestimable 
pleasure of visiting Miss Burgoyne and her worthy father 
on business that deeply concerns them both." 

" I am sure Papa will be happy to see you, sir — that is 
if he is well enough," answered Nelly, wondering to herself 
what Mr. Impey could mean. 

" Yes, I have heard of Major Burgoyne's severe afflic- 
tion," replied Impey, shaking his head with a look of 
acute agony, while Vyse, in imitation of his brother-in-law, 
drew his breath in between his teeth, " and I can assure 
you I sympathized with him from the bottom of my heart. 
Indeed your Papa's illness has made me long for an oppor- 
tunity of breaking the subject to you, rather than to him. 
It is of your poor brother I wished to speak." 

" Of my brother ! " cried Nelly, leaning forward with 
anxiety ; " yes sir ! yes sir !" she added, as if entreating 
him to proceed. 

Then Impev, after considerable circumlocution, informed 
her — as dexterously and gently as he could — of the imposi- 
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tion that had been practised, both upon the Farquhars, and 
her father — taking care to make out itwas all Hugh's own 
seeking and doing, and ascribing it solely to her brother's 
love for Walter, his old schoolfellow. " I happened one 
day, my dear Miss Burgoyne, to mention to Doctor Vyse, 
in the noble boy's presence, that the Farquhars were in 
the British Channel, and that I would not take upon myself 
to answer for the consequences when they knew of their 
son's flight, and casually mentioning that I shouldn't be 
at all surprised if it drove the father mad, and broke the 
mother's heart, when I declare the — a — generous — a — a — 
affectionate — a — a — magnanimous youth burst into tears, 
and falling down at the feet of my brother-in-law here — 
Dr. Vyse — begged and prayed to be allowed to represent 
his dear hair-brained schoolfellow, until such time as we 
could find poor Walter himself — Hugh never, of course, for 
one moment dreaming that his own father would return from 
India for some years to come. So being mere men, my dear 
young lady, and having all our sympathies warm about us, 
what could we do ? why we really had not the heart to re- 
fuse the poor lad." 

The girl — pale as ashes — listened almost breathless 
to the tale . As the lawyer paused for a minute, she said 
to herself, " Ah,' this then accounts for Hugh's not liking to 
keep his appointment with Walter. If he had not been a 
willing party to the deception, he would never have stayed 
away from us as he did." 

Impey, who had watched her intently, finding that, far 
from suspecting the story, Nelly was rather affected by it, 
proceeded — " But we have repented of our weakness ever 
since, my good young lady ; for scarcely had the noble 
Hugh been at the Farquhars a week, when — as luck 
would have it — Major Burgoyne, his respected father, 
quite unexpectedly, came home ill with the fever ; and 
then, the worst of it was, upon looking into the law of 
the case, I found — though in the impulse of the moment — 
the whirl and hurry of our feelings, I may say — we had 
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quite overlooked it — poor Hugh had laid himself open 
to a prosecution for conspiracy. So we didn't know 
what to do to save our young friend from the vengeance 
of the outraged laws of his country. However, a young 
gentleman in my office, hearing of the dreadful situation 
in which your dear good brother had placed himself, came 
forward, in the most noble and heroic manner, and volun- 
teered — in a way that brought the tears to my eyes — to 
act as a substitute for poor Hugh, rather than the fine 
fellow should suffer the awful punishment for conspiracy ; 
for — little as you may think of it — conspiracy by the last 
act — I must beg of you to summon up all your courage, 
my dear young lady — is — " and Impey turned his head 
away. as if overcome by emotion, as he said in a low 
solemn voice — " transportation for life! " 

Nelly covered her eyes with her hands, and her blanched 
]ip quivered as she sat dumb with her distress. 

" You told me it was hanging," said Vyse, biting his 
thumb-nail nearly to the quick. 

" Yes, very true, my dear doctor !" replied Impey, blandly, 
as he dug his ^lbow savagelj mto the schoolmaster's side — 
"hanging for the principal instigator, my dear brother, and 
transportation for all others implicated in the conspiracy." 

At last Nelly sobbed out, " But Hugh meant no harm ; 
they never could transport him, sir. Oh ! my poor, poor 
brother ! " and she wept aloud. 

Impey gave a deep sigh, and answered, " You see, my 
dear Madam, as I was just telling Doctor Vyse when you 
came in, this isnotonly a 'malum jJrohibitum,' but the worst 
of it is, it's a ' malum, in se.' Besides, the Third of William 
the Fourth is so stringent, and the twenty-fifth section lays 
it down so clearly and positively, that ' any persons who shall 
conspire, combine, confederate, and league together to cheat, 
defraud, injure, oppress, or aggrieve any party or parties by 
divers false, artful, cunning, and subtle stratagems, tricks, and 
contrivances, shall be carried, conveyed, and transported 
across the seas for the term of their natural lives,' so I 
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really see no chance of escape. For if any one should 
owe Hugh a grudge, and should make-the affai* known, why 
the Attorney General— however much it might go against 
the good man's feelings— would he bound himself to prose- 
cute in the name of the Queen, and any party trying to 
hush the matter up would be guilty of compounding a 
felony," and then fancying he had bewildered and terrified 
the poor girl enough with his law terms, Impey stopped 
for an instant, whilst Nelly thought to herself of the hor* 
rible threats of vengeance "Walter had uttered against her 
poor brother. 

In the impulse of the moment she cried, " Oh Mr. 
Impey ! and Walter— that is — young Mr. Farquhar— is in 
England, and declared to me only yesterday, if he found 
out Hugh was passing himself off for him, he would 
make him suffer severely for it " 

Both Impey and Vyse looked horrified at each other, 
as much as to say — " What, then, the sailor has been at 
the Burgoynes, and told them of the trick, has he?" But 
(lie lawyer, with an effort, regained his self-composure, and 
said with a smile — " I hope for poor Hugh's sake, Mr 
Walter Farquhar did not say as much in the presence of 
the Major?" 

" He told all," answered Nelly, quickly, "but my Father 
would not believe him, and called him an impostor." 

"Thank goodness! thank goodness!" cried Impey, 
jumping from his chair, and clapping his hands with joy 
as he walked quickly about the room, whilst Nelly looked 
on, admiring him for what she fancied was sympathy for 
her brother. " Thank goodness, there 's some hope yet!" 
Then, stopping suddenly, the little lawyer advanced to 
the table, and laying his hands on it, leant over, as he said 
w «h a smile, " Now do you think, Miss Burgoyne, you 

NT n 7 influence with young Mr. Farquhar?" 
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" Then let me beg of you, my dear young lady — as you 
would wish to save your brother from a convict's life — to 
exert what power you have to the utmost, for poor 
dear Hughs sake." And striking the table to give 
emphasis to what lie said, the lawyer added, " If Mr. 
Walter lets a soul know he has returned to England, 
your brother is lost to you— -for evert" and he flung his 
arms out from him like a popular preacher. " I was 
coming, this very morning, Miss Burgoyne, to seek your 
assistance in this melancholy business " (though, to tell 
the truth, her father's house was the last place Impey 
would have dreamt of going to), " but the hand of Pro- 
vidence has fortunately guided you to this roof." 

At this moment an omnibus drew up before the door, 
and Impey, stretching forward to ascertain who the 
fresh visitor was, saw Walter Farquhar in the act of get- 
ting down from the vehicle. 

Yes ! it was Walter Farquhar, who had come to Minerva 
House, determined to extort fromVyse, his father's address. 
After Dando had given him the slip, the young sailor had 
grown savage, and — late as it was — had hurried off to 
Lyon's Inn, determined to wreak his vengeance on Impey. 
But the lawyer had — luckily for his bones — been all the 
day down at Blackwall inquiring about the ship ; and the 
sailor found the clerks on the eve of quitting the office for 
the night. Though they had told him Impey was not there, 
and had not been there all that day, still the headstrong lad 
would not believe the tale until he himself had well examined 
the lawyer's private room. Finding it unoccupied, Wal- 
ter felt sure Impey had left London for the purpose of 
avoiding him; but "he 'd be even with him yet, for 
the first thing he would do on the morrow should be, 
to go down to Vyse and have what he wanted from 
him." 

" By Heaven ! here 's Walter Farquhar himself at the 
garden gate !" cried Impey, drawing cautiously back from 
the window, so as to avoid being seen. 
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Vyse, however, no sooner heard the awful words than 
he went as pale as Dutch cheese, and, gasping like a fish 
on the grass, made silently for the door. But the lawyer 
ran and placed his hand against the panel, saying, as the 
schoolmaster pulled in vain at the handle, " No, Joe ! you 
must not go and meet him ! However much you might 
desire to emhrace your former pupil, still, under the cir- 
cumstances, you must restrain your feelings." Then, 
turning to Nelly, he continued, as the garden bell rang 
violently, "Yes, my dear young lady, you must see Mr. 
Walter alone. You must" — but hearing the page running 
to unlock the gate, Impey opened the parlor-door wide 
enough to put his head out into the hall, and said, " Stop a 
bit, John," and then quickly closing it again, continued 
" You must tell him all has been confided to you, Miss 
Burgoyne, and beg of him — for your poor brother's sake — 
to remain quiet for a week or so. Of course the appeal 
will have a double force coming from a lady, and that lady 
the poor boy's sister." 

"I will ! I will!" cried Nelly, enthusiastically, as she 
rose from her chair. 

" That 's right, my good young lady !" proceeded Impey 
quickly, as the bell rang a second time. "You step into 
the ' reception room,' and speak to young Mr. Farquhar 
there alone. And do you know," he added, as if quite 
casually, as he led the unsuspecting Nelly to the door, " it 
might be as well if Mr. Farquhar was to be kept in 
ignorance of our being here, so perhaps you had better not 
mention to him that you have seen either Dr. Vyse or 
myself." Then pointing to the " reception room," he 
said, as he bowed, "Into that room, if you please! the 
door you see there — directly facing you ; " and having 
told the page to show the gentleman in there also, Impey 
closed the parlor-door again, and double-locking it, 
drew back with Vyse and stood against the wall in 
the farthest corner of the room, so that they could not 
possibly be seen by Walter as he crossed the garden. 
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As the servant threw back the door of the " reception 
room," Walter started, on seeing Nelly rise to receive him. 
" What, you here, Nell !" he cried, when they were alone. 

" Yes, Walter!" answered the girl, rushing beseech- 
ingly towards him. " Oh ! I have such horrid things to 
tell you ! The fate of my poor brother is in your hands. 
All you suspected has proved true." 

" Then it 's the worse for your brother, Nelly, that his 
fate does rest in my hands," answered the sailor, his 
countenance suddenly changing from the look of agreeable 
surprise, to the expression of pleasing revenge. " For 
Hugh need expect me to show him no more mercy than 
he has shown me." 

" Oh, Walter!" continued Nelly, as she clung to his 
arm, and looked up imploringly in his face. " You do 
not know what prompted him to act as he has done. It 
was his love for you, Walter, that made him do it — indeed, 
indeed it was !" 

The sailor gazed at the girl, and as he curled his lip, 
answered, " Faugh, Nell ! Was it love for me that made 
him get me pelted with the hard names, and treated with 
the bitter scorn I was by his and your father ? Was 
it love for me that made him purposely stop away, when I 
told him that he — better than any other — could clear me 
from the taint that had been put upon me ? Bah ! is that 
like love ? Why look here, girl " — and he seized her by 
the wrist — " as there 's a God above me, I would have 
laid down my life for your brother ; — even two days ago I 
would have sworn he would have done the same for me ; 
and when after eight years' absence I met him, I told him 
as much, and asked him merely to come and say, before his 
own father, his friend was no impostor, and so uphold 
the honor that you — his sister — had made more precious 
than life to me — and what in his love for me did he 
do ? Why he promised me faithfully to come, yes, faith- 
fully, and — he stayed away." 

" Be a little more charitable to your old schoolfellow, 
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Walter," said Nelly, reproachfully. " As yet you do not 
know the cause of his absence." 

" Nor do I care to know it," answered Walter, 
roughly. " This, at least, I do know — he consented to 
let his father continue to think me a rogue, when his pre- 
sence might have cleared up all. And this he did, mind 
you, Nelly, after I had told him of our love, and how the 
dreams that he and I had dreamt in that very play-ground 
yonder — as we paced it with our arms round each other's 
neck, alone, in the holidays — had all come true. If I had 
had a sister, I would have walked till my feet were 
blistered to make him her husband and my brother." 

" But hear him first, and judge him afterwards, Walter," 
exclaimed Nelly, with the tears in her eyes. 

" I have no need to hear him," replied the sailor, as he 
marched up and down the room. " I have judged and con- 
demned him already, and if, as you say, his fate rests 
in my hands, why others will have to judge him shortly." 

"What do you mean, sir?" asked Nelly, haughtily. 

" Why, to let him suffer the punishment he has drawn 
upon himself," replied Walter resolutely, taking up his 
hat as if about to quit the house. 

" Remember he is my brother, Walter ! " cried Nelly, 
in alarm, running to the door to stop the sailor, "and 
if you love me you must love those who are near and dear 
to me as well." 

" He is no more brother of yours, girl, than he is 
friend of mine," returned Walter, savagely. " By the 
same lie that he cast me off, he cast off his father and you 
too. By his own lips he has denied himself — and me — and 
you, girl — and as he, of his own free will has rent all ties 
between us, why he need look for no mercy at my hands. 
Besides, I '11 make him suffer for what he has done, if it 's 
only as a lesson to him for the future." 

" As a lesson to him ! No, Walter, you will do it with 
no such view," said Nelly calmly. " You will do it, not to 
benefit him, but to gratify your own revenge and injure 
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him to your heart's content. However bad the act 
may be, we always like to make a moral principle of it, 
and persuade ourselves it is done as a painful duty and 
not as a spiteful pleasure." 

"Well, may be, Nelly!" replied Walter, obstinately ; 
" but you heard me two days ago vow to be revenged, if 
my suspicions proved true, and now that I find they are 
true, why, by the Heaven above me" — and the sailor ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room, and looking up, shook 
his clenched fist straight above his head. 

But before he had time to finish the oath, Nelly ran 
towards him, and laying her hand upon his mouth stopped 
him, as she said " Silence, Walter ! You don't know what 
you are about to swear to. Act up to the oath you would 
take, and my brother becomes — a convict for life." 

Walter's uplifted arm dropped down by his side, and he 
staggered back and looked half incredulously in Nelly's face. 

The girl seeing him astounded at what she had told 
him, gained courage, and continued, " Yes, Hugh would 
be transported for ever ! And yet you, sir, vowing that 
you love me, would dare to swear in my presence, you 
would deprive my poor brother of his liberty for the rest 
of his days. If you love me, sir, you would love all that 
belonged to me, and rather be the first to defend, instead 
of the first to injure, any who claimed kindred with me. I 
loved you, Walter, when my own father told me it was con- 
tamination to speak with you, and though he called you 
rogue, I still upheld your honour — for loving you, I had 
faith in you, and hope of you, and charity towards you, 
Yet you, knowing how much I love the brother that was 
taken from me in my earliest childhood, have neither faitb 
nor charity for him, and would have him torn a felon from 
me before I have scarce looked upon him. But go, sir, 
go ! and let your vows of vengeance on poor Hugh wipe 
out your vows of love for me. Go ! and forget the affection 
you once bore me, as you have now forgotten the affec- 
tion you once bore your schoolfellow, I could never 
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swear to love and honor that man who swears to hate and 
dishonor my only brother." And then sinking in her 
chair, she leant her head on the table, and wept bitterly. 

The sailor stood for a moment looking on the weeping 
girl. Presently, with his head drooping on his bosom, he 
advanced towards her, and putting his arm round her waist, 
he leant over her and half whispered in her ear, " Come 
Nell, I was wrong ! I should, I know, have been the 
first to protect you, and all your family ; but your father 
stung me so deeply the other morning, that I could not 
help attributing it all to Hugh, and thinking how different 
it would have been had your brother but kept his word 
with me ; and so I got to feel so full of revenge towards 
him, that no injury I could inflict upon him, seemed to 
be able to compensate for the wrong he had done me. 
But look, Nelly ! on my knees I ask your pardon for all 
I have spoken," and the sailor knelt beside her, " and I 
promise you henceforth not to injure a hair of your bro- 
ther's head." 

The girl, in the excess of her gratitude, started up and 
kissed the sailor impulsively on the forehead, as she 
thanked him again and again for his generosity. And 
she got him to give her his word, he would not make 
himself known to his father and mother, until he could 
do so with perfect safety to Hugh ; and in return, she told 
Walter of his parents' address, so that he might go to her 
brother, and inform him of the danger in which he stood. 

Then letting down her veil to hide her red and swollen 
eyes, Nelly prepared to return to town with the young 
sailor. 

As Impey and Vyse heard the door slam to, they came 
from their hiding place, and stealthily watched the young 
couple leave the house together. No sooner were they 
out of sight, than the lawyer slapped the doctor on the 
shoulder, saying, " There, my boy i what do you think of 
that? And now, Joe, I 'm off to Major Burgoyne's, to 
make him more convinced than ever, the young sailor is 
an impostor." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

No sooner had Walter parted with Nelly at the corner of 
the street where her father lived, than he hurried on to the 
hotel at which the Farquhars were staying, and immediately 
on arriving there, desired to be shown into a private room, 
and requested the waiter to tell " young Mr. Farquhar," 
privately, that a gentleman wished to speak with him alone. 

In a few minutes, Hugh- — who fancying it was Impey 
that had called to see him, hurried down quicker than he 
otherwise would — entered the room. 

Directly the hoy's eyes fell upon the features of his old 
schoolfellow, he turned pale as death, and drawing back, 
tried to sidle up to the door again, keeping his eye the 
whole time riveted upon the dreaded Walter. 

The sailor — who all the way to the hotel had been vow- 
ing to himself to speak and act kindly to the boy — rose 
from his seat, and taking the paralyzed Hugh by the hand, 
placed him in a chair, saying, " You need not fly from me 
again, boy ! You have no cause to fear me, at least." 

Hugh had not a word to say for himself, but hung 
his head, for he now saw that Walter knew he was filling his 
place in his home, and he had not the heart to look him in 
the face, for he made sure he had come to chide him for 
breaking the first promise he had made him, after so many 
years' absence. 

Walter seated himself directly opposite Hugh, and draw- 
ing his chair as close as possible to him, leant forward, 
and looking steadfastly at him, said, " Hugh ! my mother 
and father are under this very roof. There is but a flight of 
Stairs now between them and me. For sixteen years I have 
never set eyes upon them — if they were to come into this; 
very room, the creatures who gave me birth would be'- 
titter strangers to me. For sixteen years, lad, I have looked; 
forward to their return to England, as the day when my 
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■worse than orphanhood was to end, and my happiness wa& 
to begin. You remember, Hugh, when you and I were 
the only boys at school, that had no parents to go home 
to in the holidays, how we used to sit alone in the school- 
room, and talk of the happy days that were in store for 
us, when we should enjoy our first taste of home. And 
now my father and your father are in England. You 
do not go to yours, and I cannot go to mine. There is 
but one floor between me and those I have longed — till 
my heart has ached — to clasp in my arms, and yet I dare 
not stir a step to meet them. And why dare I not, 
Hugh?" 

Walter was silent for a moment, as if waiting for an 
answer, but Hugh sat dumb, with his head still hanging 
down, and his eye turned from his friend's gaze. 

" Because," continued the sailor after a time, " you, 
with a falsehood, have disinherited me — have cheated me 
out of my parents' love — have ousted me from the place in 
the home 1 looked forward to so long to enjoy. Even 
now, if I went to my father and mother, they would cast 
me from them, and sneer at me as an impostor — aye ! as 
your father did only two days ago." 

" Oh Walter, Walter ! you '11 break my heart if you 
talk so," sobbed out Hugh from behind his hands. 

" Had any one told me you would have done this," 
continued Walter, " I would have parted with my 
life sooner than have believed it. It is true I had 
been away from you for eight years — but still I did 
not think that our love, lad, was so slight, and 
our boyish vows of life-long friendship had been so 
empty, that time could make so sad a change in you. 
Had i we not arranged — almost as children — I was to 
wed your sister, so that we might be brothers, and not 
mere friends for life ? And yet, I find, on my return, this 
brother of mine that was to be is the first to turn from 
me, and — though but one word of his could prove I am 
not the rogue and cheat his father calls me — why 'my 
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friend for life' sneaks from me with a lie on his lips, pro- 
mising to set me right with his father on the morrow — but 
breaks his promise, only to sink me lower in that father's 
estimation." 

Poor Hugh seized the hand Walter had extended indig- 
nantly towards him, and he was about to clasp it between 
his, when the sailor — who, despite all his kindly resolves, 
was growing angry as he ran over the story of his wrongs 
— snatched it fiercely from him. 

" Don't touch me, boy ! don't touch me ! " he cried ; 
" our hands must never be clasped in friendship again." 

" I did it all for your sake, Walter — indeed, indeed I 
did ! " exclaimed Hugh, as he fell upon his knees at his 
schoolfellow's feet, and held up his hands before him. 
" They told me you would bless me when you came 
back. Oh ! I have been tricked and cheated worse than 
you. If you ever loved me, Walter, spare me — spare 
me ! " he added, as, in a paroxysm of grief, he fell huddled 
on the ground. 

"If I ever loved you, lad!" answered Walter, half 
soothed by the appeal. " Why, if I didn't love you now 
a thousandfold more than you love me, what vengeance 
might I not take upon you. Hugh, I might, by making 
known who I am, send you a felon from this country 
for ever — almost before you have exchanged embraces 
with your sick father. And yet, rather than deprive my 
friend of his liberty, I bear with your father's bitter scorn, 
and shun the parents that I would give the world to fold 
in my arms. I might take your place here, and consign 
you to a convict's doom ; and yet for you and your dear 
sister's sake, I still remain an outcast from my own home, 
and spurned by your father from yours — sooner than that, 
through me, harm should fall upon your head." 

Hugh, when he heard this, jumped to his feet, and 
stretching out his hand, said, as the big tears rolled fast 
down his cheeks, " Then you '11 forgive me the harm I 
never meant to do you, and shake hands with me once 
more — won't you, Walter ? " 
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" I shake Lands, Hugh, with those only that I believe 
to be my friends;' answered the sailor, solemnly, and so 
saying, he seized his hat, and marched proudly from the 
room. 

After Walter had gone, poor Hugh sat alone, weeping 
as if his heart would break, till Mrs. Farquhar, who had 
been seeking him everywhere, found him, and took him 
back to the sitting-room again. 



CHAPTER XX 



The next morning Hugh was so ill and feverish, that 
Mrs. Farquhar would not allow him to get up to breakfast. 
When she saw the tray she had sent up to him returned 
untouched, she grew alarmed at the want of appetite she 
had lately noticed in the lad, and declared that " he was 
as thin again as when Mr. Impey had brought him home 
to them ; and unless something was done very quickly, 
they would be having the boy going into a rapid decline." 

Whereupon the Brigadier, who was lying at full length 
on the sofa — he 'd had it wheeled to the table, and was 
vainly endeavouring to eat his breakfast Roman fashion-* — 
requested to know " why Joanna didn't exert the energies 
Providence had blessed her with, and send for a doctor ; " 
adding, " she really seemed too lazy to get off her seat." 

Accordingly, a neighbouring physician was sent for, and 
when the Doctor came, he was of opinion Master Farquhar 
must have eaten something that had disagreed with him, 
and that all he wanted was a little alterative medicine to 
set him quite right again. 

But the prescriptions were of no avail. For though 
the physician called regularly every day, and changed his 
prescriptions as regularly, still Hugh only grew worse and 
worse. 
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At length, on the third day, the Doctor told Mrs. Far- 
quhar he felt satisfied there was something on the youn°- 
gentleman's mind, and inquired of the lady whether she 
was aware of any cause for pining in the lad. 

" Oh, bless me, no, Doctor Bowles ! " answered Mrs. 
Farquhar. " Besides, what could poor dear Walter have 
on his mind. No ! the more I see of my boy's case, the 
more convinced I am it s precisely similar to that of 
Franklin of the 18th, who was perhaps one of the noblest 
fellows that ever raised a hand in his country's defence, 
and after all, pined and fell away, no one knew why or 
wherefore." 

" Good gracious, my dear Madam ! " exclaimed the 
Doctor with energy, as he kept slipping his large diamond 
ring on and off his little finger, " you really astonish me." 

" Ah ! poor dear Franklin had a beautiful, fine spirit 
of his own, Doctor, and was one of the prettiest shots, 
and best waltzers, in the whole regiment. Do you 
know," she continued, determined to drag in one of her 
Indian anecdotes to a stranger, " when we were retreating 
from Ramoo, before that horrid Maha Bandoola, Franklin 
did a thing to save the honor of the British flag, that 
I 'd have given my ears if my Walter had done — only 
you see, Doctor Bowles, Farquhar never would allow me 
to make a soldier of my poor boy." 

Then, as the doctor smiled and bobbed his ivory-looking 
bald head in answer, the Brigadier's lady continued, " Oh ! 
Franklin was such a fine fellow you don't know. We 
were making the best of our way through the Tunghee 
Tareekee — that is the dark pass you understand, Doctor 
— and an awful situation we were in, I can assure you. 
We had suffered tremendously both in men and officers, 
and the few that were left us had only had a very poor 
tiffin of camel's flesh that day, and we all made certain that 
at nightfall we should be attacked by the enemy, who never 
will come out into the field, and fight fair, like men, you 
know." 

R 2 
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" Bless me ! you don't say so, my dear madam ! " cried 
the courteous physician, cleaning the glasses of his gold 
spectacles. 

" So what did that dear Franklin do," the lady went 
on, without noticing the Doctor's remark, " hut being 
anxious to save the colours of the 18th, he tore them 
down, and positively folded them round his waist, so as 
to hide them under the poshteen he wore. And just to 
show you, Doctor, how such noble acts never go unre- 
warded — those very colours were the means of saving the 
fine fellow's life. For, sure enough, just at nightfall, 
down came the enemy from the hills, knife in hand, upon 
our men, and slaughtered the whole company, excepting 
that charming Franklin. And I can assure you, Doctor 
Bowles — I had it from the brave fellow's own lips — ■ 
his life was saved only by his poshteen having opened in 
the struggle, and exposed the colours round his waist, so 
that the mercenary scoundrels thought, from the strange 
dress Franklin seemed to have on, the fine fellow was 
some Bahadur, for whom a tremendous ransom would be 
offered. And yet, not a year afterwards, he fell away 
in the very same way as my Walter is doing, and died 
just two days before that poor dear Miss Walkinshaw — who 
is now Mrs. Major Mc Dammit, and had come out on pur- 
pose to marry that love of a Franklin — reached Madras. 
However, Doctor Bowles, as you seem to fancy there 's 
something preying on my Walter's mind, I '11 keep a 
sharp watch, and endeavour to find out what on earth it 
can be." 

" Yes ! yes ! my dear Madam !" replied the bland Doc- 
tor smiling, till he showed the gold prongs of his false 
tooth ; " and in the mean time our young friend had 
better go on with his draughts, and you must try and get 
him to eat as much as you possibly can." 

"He! he! he!" affectedly simpered the Brigadier's 
wife. " I only wish I could get him to eat like those shock- 
ing white ants do in India. I give my word, Doctor, I 've 
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known them eat half a carpet, and all but the supplement 
of Bees' Encyclopoedia — and that's forty seven volumes 
1 'm nearly certain — in one night." 

" Dear, dear me !" cried the pompous Doctor, pulling on 
his lavender kid gloves, as a hint he could not stand 
another anecdote. 

The lady, however, intent upon displaying her know- 
ledge of Indian matters, was determined not to let him off 
so easily. So begging of him " not to hurry himself," 
she went on. " Oh ! I declare, Doctor, those white ants eat 
more than country cousins, as that clever creature, Mrs. 
Colonel O'Guiness used very wittily to say. Now I 
remember," the Brigadier's lady continued with a smile, 
as the Doctor fell back in his chair and assumed a look 
of intense interest, while he groaned inwardly under the 
prospect of a second infliction, " when we were up at 
that beautiful Bangalore — which you know is near Sering- 
apatam, and not far from that lovely river Cavery — Lady 
McHaggis was going to give a fancy ball at the public 
rooms, and as I was determined to cut out all the ladies in 
the cantonment, it struck me a very pretty effect, and 
a great sensation, might be produced, if I had a number of 
those splendid little fire-flies caught — I give you my word, 
Doctor, I ve often read a book by the light of them in our 
verandah of a night — and had them arranged in my dress 
by sewing little pieces of coarse net over each of them, 
so as to keep them in their places, all over my skirt." 

" Really a very chaste idea, my dear Madam ! But 
pray proceed! I am quite interested, I assure you," ex- 
claimed the Doctor, pulling out his large gold repeater, as 
a polite hint that his time was precious. 

" Well ! I sent all the way to Madras for my dress — a 
distance of two hundred and eight miles, let me tell you — 
and two days before the ball was to come off, back it 
came in all the splendour of satin and blonde. Every 
body agreed it was divine. All the ladies they said would 
be ready to bite their fingers off with envy, and after 
every one had complimented me upon my taste, my dress 
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-was put back again into the little wooden box it had been 
sent to me in. Well the evening arrived, and as I was 
putting the finishing touch to my hair, I said to my ser- 
vant, ' Now Ayah, my gown.' But the black thing made 
me drop the pearl powder pun' I had in my hand, for she 
screamed out at the top of her voice, ' Apah swamy ! Mam 
mam swamy, swamy !' " 

" He ! he ! capital, capital !" simpered the polite Physi- 
cian, thinking this was the point of the story, and rising 
from his chair as he buttoned his coat. 

" Oh, but that's not all !" continued the resolute lady. 
" Of course I turned round as quick as lightning, expect- 
ing to see a large cobra capella uncoiling itself from the 
box. But oh dear no ! it was much worse : for there 
stood my Ayah holding up all the rags that those dreadful 
gluttons of white ants had left of my beautiful new dress ; 
and I can assure you the nasty little pigs had eaten right 
through the box, and made a hearty meal off my lovely 
blonde and satin." 

" Lord, I never heard anything so entertaining in all 
my life ! But good morning to you my dear madam ! 
good morning ! " cried the wretched but — to the last — polite 
physician ; and before the inexorable lady had time to 
begin the other Indian anecdote, he saw she had on the 
tip of her tongue, he had bowed and smirked himself out 
of the room. 

All that day the Brigadier's wife kept running over 
every little circumstance she could recollect, that might in 
any way affect her son's spirits. 

At length, in the evening, whilst she was engaged in 
making the cup of strong coffee that the Brigadier always 
took after dinner, it struck her. of a sudden, that the lad 
must be in love. He was twenty-one in May, and — now 
she came to think of it — she had noticed the loss of appe- 
tite in her boy immediately after his first visit to the 
Burgoynes, so she had no doubt all his illness arose from 
his having lost his heart with pretty Miss Nelly. 

The Brigadier was taking his. customary "forty winks" 
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after dinner in his easy chair, and to make the doze more 
pleasant, he had made a pillow of the ottoman cushion, and 
a kind of gout-rest for his legs, by placing them over the 
back of one of the drawing-room chairs, and resting his 
feet on the seat. As soon as Mrs. Farquhar had poured 
out the coffee from the "Etna," she took it to the drowsy 
Brigadjer, and as she held it to his lips for him to drink 
it without moving, she said, "Do you know, Farquhar, 
I 'm convinced Walter 's in love. That s what is making 
him as thin as a ramrod, I 'm sure." 

" Nonsense, Joanna," answered the soldier, who had 
been drinking his coffee with his eyes shut ; " the* 
boy 's no more love in him than I have, my dearest," 
and he stretched his head out for another sip of the cof- 
fee, which his wife immediately put to his lips. 

But scarcely had the Brigadier touched the cup than 
he started suddenly hack, and exclaimed angrily, " It 's 
really very astonishing to me, Joanna, you will not make 
some little use of the energies the Almighty has given you, 
and mind what you 're about with my coffee, instead of 
pouring the hot stuff all down my bosom as you have. 
Upon my word, I shouldn't wonder but what you '11 be 
too lazy to lift the food to my mouth shortly." 

" Gracious ! I never knew such an old croaker as you 
are, Farquhar," answered the masculine lady. " I declare 
vour 're worse than that little Tomlins of the Heavies. 
But without joking, I do believe Walter's up to his eyes 
in love with — whom do you think ? " she asked, as she 
re-arranged the Brigadier's pillow. 

" The chambermaid here, I suppose you : 11 make out!" 
replied the sleepy Farquhar. " But do come and wipe 
my mouth, Joanna, as if you had got some little life in 
your body, instead of mooning about the room as you 
are, and allowing all the coffee to remain wet about my 
neck." 

The lady took one of the " doyleys" from the table, and 
did as she was bid, elegantly remarking at the same 
time, Walter was quite "spooney" upon Nelly Burgoyne« 
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" Ah, you may pshaw ! as much as you like, Farquhar, 
but upon my honor the soft-hearted fellow — ever since 
he called on the Major — hasn't eaten any more meat than 
a palanquin bearer. And, do you know, I 've noticed 
whenever I 've mentioned Nelly's name in his presence 
he's gone as red in the face as poor Mrs. Captain 
McDammit." 

" I wish, Joanna, you would let me have a little peace 
and quiet after dinner," groaned the Brigadier, turning 
round, " and not keep on bothering me in the way you 
have been doing for the last two hours about the boy, when, 
if you 'd only use the intellects Providence has blessed 
you with, you *d see in a moment it 's only a little 
medicine and good sound sleep the lad wants." 

" Oh Fiddle, Farquhar ! " answered the lady, indig- 
nantly. " The boy wants a nice little wifey, wifey," she 
added, relapsing into the feminine. But immediately 
afterwards, again assuming the masculine, she said, " and 
Nelly Burgoyne 's just the very wench for him." 

" Upon my word, you women," sighed the Brigadier, 
" seem to have your heads crammed full of nothing but 
millinery and matrimony, and to be all leagued together 
to try and get one another married. I do verily believe 
the whole of your sex, Joanna, might be indicted for 
conspiracy at the Old Bailey. Matrimony may be very 
good fun to you, but it 's death to us, as the frogs said 
in the fable, my love. Ah ! you won't catch me mar- 
rying again in a hurry, Joanna." 

" Well, Farquhar ! I never knew such a great big silly 
as you are," answered the lady, coquettishly. " If the 
poor dear lad is in love with Nelly, why, the best thing 
for him to do is to get married as quickly as possible — ■ 
especially, too, as the girl will come in for a good lump 
of money, when old Burgoyne pops off; so to tell the 
truth, Farquhar, I shall make a point, at the very first 
opportunity, of speaking to the dear, affectionate boy very 
seriously on the subject." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The first thing the Brigadier's lady thought it advisable 
to do — so as to make sure whether Hugh was really 
afflicted with his first love or not — was to step round to 
Salisbury-street, Strand, under some cunningly polite 
pretence, and carefully observe Miss Nell's manner when 
she told the captivating black-eyed young puss, how ill 
her poor boy was. 

And never was a good woman in this world more 
thoroughly convinced that she was in the right, and " her 
husband — as usual — in the wrong," than was Mrs. Farquhar 
as she kissed Nelly on parting from her, after a good hour's 
artful sounding, as to the state of that young lady's affec- 
tions. For no sooner had the Brigadier's wife, with a 
woman's love of exaggeration, told the poor girl, " how 
alarmed she was about her boy, and that she was con- 
vinced he was going into a decline as fast as he could," 
than the tears started to the sister's eyes, and she begged 
to be allowed to come and watch over him night and day, 
adding, that she was certain she could make him well quicker 
than any one else. 

Then, again, when Mrs. Farquhar asked Nelly to come 
and spend the evening with her poor invalid, and saw the 
girl's eyes sparkle with delight at the prospect of being 
near the lad, she felt satisfied that the soft-hearted little 
gipsy was as madly in love as that little griffin of hers, at 
home. 

Glorying in her woman's quickness at discovering a 
love affair, Mrs. Farquhar's next movement was against 
Hugh. So, on her return home, without taking off her 
bonnet, she went up stairs at once to his room, and seating 
herself down on the edge of his bed, had scarcely asked 
him whether he felt better, and whether he liked his nice 
beef tea, before she said, as if quite casually, " By-the bye, 
dear, whom do you think I've just seen i" 
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The sick boy was so little interested in the question, 
that he merely opened his eyes, as he murmured, " whom ?" 
and then closed them again, and remained with his arm 
hanging straight down by the bed side, as listless as before. 

" Why, Nelly Burgoyne," replied the lady, fixing her 
eyes upon Hugh, to see whether the name brought the 
red blood back to his white cheeks. 

And when she perceived the languid boy grow all alive 
again, and his dull eye brighten as he started up in his bed 
at Nelly's name, she felt more convinced than ever, that he 
was head over ears in love with the girl. 

" Oh dear me ! what we 're all alive now, are we ? 
Well, I 'm sure, you're beginning nice and early," con- 
tinued the soldier's wife, patting the lad's flushed cheek 
with evident satisfaction, at the precocious development of 
his " amativeness." "Ah, he 's got his fond foolish mother's 
own warm little heart, he has ! Now why couldn't you 
have told me all about it from the first, you sly young dog 
you, instead of making such a row, and obliging one to 
send for the doctor, and the deuce knows what all." 

" Have told you what ? " asked the boy, half alarmed, 
and yet half pleased at the idea that Mrs. Farquhar had 
learnt he was not her son. 

The lady coquettishly shook her head, and said, as she 
laughed and looked out of the corner of her eyes at Hugh, 
" Oh yes, Mr. Innocence ! very pretty indeed ! of course 
you don't love Nelly Burgoyne! no not you — you amorous 
young Turk, you! " 

" Love Nelly !" cried the boy, impulsively, as he clasped 
his hands together. " Ah, that I do ! not a night passes 
but I pray to God that soon I may be always with her; 
and as I lay awake here till the morning comes, I think that 
if she were with me to nurse me, how soon I should be 
well and strong again.'' 

" Heyday ! " cried the lady, lifting up her hands and 
eyebrows with delight. " Well, I had no idea it had gone 
so far as this, you susceptible young dog. Why I declare 
you 're worse than that red-headed Captain O'Gorman of 
ours, for you 've only seen Nelly Burgoyne once." 
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But I loved her long before I saw her," answered 
Hugh, feelingly ; " and had for years looked forward to 
the time I could clasp her in my arms." 

" Lud' a' mercy me ! " cried the lady in astonishment ; 
" and I 've been simpleton enough all this time to fancy 
that you hadn't the heart to say ' boh ' to a goose. But 
I ought to have known better, when young gentlemen 
take whole days to visit young ladies for the first time." 

Hugh paid no attention to what the Brigadier's wife 
said, and carried away by his thoughts, exclaimed, " Oh, 
that I could be near Nelly again — but I could not 
bear to see her giving to another the love I feel I 'm 
dying for," he added, as he thought of the kisses he had 
seen his sister give to Dando. 

" There, there, dear, you needn't talk of dying for Miss 
Nelly just yet," replied Mrs. Farquhar, who was now in 
her glory, " for I 've seen your lady love to-day, and can 
answer for it she 's wholly and solely attached to you. 
Indeed, I never witnessed such devotion in all my life ; 
and as for that wretch you fancy she loves instead of you, 
I 'm sure you needn't worry yourself into a fever about 
him " — continued the lady, unconsciously referring to her 
own son — " for old Burgoyne himself only this very day 
told me he 'd sent him off with a flea in his ear." 

But Hugh thought only of Dando, and fancying Mrs. 
Farquhar meant to say that the lawyer's trick had been 
discovered, and the " young monkey " driven from the 
house, cried, " What then, it has all been found out — eh ? " 
and he leant forward and looked intently at Mrs. 
Farquhar, while he waited almost breathless for her 
answer. 

" Yes ! there now, you make your mind easy," answered 
the lady ; " for it has all been found out, and the old 
Major himself ordered that vagabond out of his house, 
telling him that he saw through the whole imposition." 

" Thank heaven ! thank heaven !" cried Hugh, in ex- 
travagant delight, at what he fancied was Dando's expul- 
Bion. And as he thought of his sick parent, he cried, 
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" Oh ! when shall I be able to throw myself at the old 
man's feet and call him father ? " 

"Well, I'm sure, you needn't be in such a hurry to 
leave us," answered the soldier's wife. You '11 have to 
live with the Burgoynes, remember, for Nelly will never 
leave the Major, I'm certain." 

" No more will I !" replied Hugh, passionately; " neither 
of us will ever leave him ! "We '11 watch over and wait 
upon him night and day, and the little time he has to be 
with us, shall be as happy as the fondest love can make it." 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar, her eyes 
glistening with joy. " I never was so mistaken in a boy 
before, in all my life. Why, you're worse than your 
father was before he got so fat and lazy. But I 'm sure 
there 's plenty of time yet for you to think of marrying 
Nelly, lad." 

" Marry Nel — Nelly !" stammered Hugh, as, nearly 
powerless, his jaw dropped, and he sank back on his pillow. 
" Marry my own " — sister, he had almost said, as the whole 
of his mistake flashed across his mind, and he saw in an 
instant that the only imposition that had been discovered, 
was the fancied one of Walter Farquhar, and that his own 
schoolfellow was the " scoundrel" that had been driven 
from his father's roof. And he turned round and buried 
his face in his pillow, so as to hide his emotion. 

But the Brigadier's wife thought her boy was sobbing 
for very joy ; so leaning over the bed she kissed him, 
saying, " There ! now, you must make haste and get well, 
as quick as you can, Walter, dear. I thought I knew 
what was the matter with you better than all the doctors 
in the world. "Ah !" she added, shaking her head, "leave 
a woman alone for finding out a love affair. So come, 
my boy .' dry up your tears, and try and make yourself look 
as handsome as you can, for I 've asked your own Nelly, 
as you call her, to step round and spend this evening with 
us ; and if you '11 promise me not to go making a silly of 
yourself, why, as a great treat, you shall come down 
for an hour or so after our dinner." 
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All that afternoon poor Hugh lay tossing about on his 
bed, thinking to himself what a crisis of misery he had 
reached. Now, as he grew horrified at the idea of bein» 
forced to marry his own sister, he would vow to confess it all ; 
and yet, before the bell-pull was in his hand to sum 
mon back Mrs. Farquhar to the room, he would remem- 
ber the fearful doom that first Impey and then Walter 
had told him awaited him on the discovery of the im- 
position. Next he would make up his mind to run away 
from them all, directly he was well, and go on board a 
ship, as Walter had done. But then the thought crept over 
him, that whilst he was away his father would be sure to 
die, and Dando would receive his blessing instead of him. 
No! he would stop and brave the peril of confession 
rather than that. Oh ! they would surely forgive him. 
The God who heard him say so, knew that he had made 
himself a party to the wicked lie he had told, only for the 
love he bore his first friend. But still it was a lie, and the 
boy saw in all the misery he had suffered and still was to 
suffer, a judgment upon him, for having gone from the 
truth. And again he prayed heaven to forgive him 
his sin, and to lend him strength to confess the cheat, 
that he felt, he himself was too infirm of purpose 
to acknowledge. And as he grew exhausted with his 
agony of mind, he wished that death might put an end to 
his sufferings — and then, he said, as he saw the world 
fading from his swimming eyes, he would send for his 
dear old father, and whisper in his ear how bitterly his boy 
had deceived him, and with his last breath ask his forgive- 
ness, and then — die happ y. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Long before the time appointed for Nelly Burgoyne's 
■visit, Mrs. Farquhar had told the lazy Brigadier all 
that had taken place, together with her views and opinion «i 
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on the subject, followed with a minute estimate as to the 
old Major's property, and her full conviction that Nelly- 
must come in for the better part of it, as being the eldest 
child. This the Brigadier listened to very quietly, as he 
lay stretched upon the couch near the fire, with his eyes 
riveted upon the comfortable preparations his wife was 
making for the sick Hugh upon the sofa at the other side 
of the room. 

At last the sight of the two soft plump pillows Mrs. Far- 
quhar had arranged for Hugh to rest his head upon, was 
more tban he could bear quietly. So looking up with a 
pitiful expression, he said, " I wish to heaven, Joanna, you 
would exert yourself as much about your own business as 
you do about other peoples. Now upon my word it 's really 
too bad the way in which you neglect me! Here have 
you been allowing me to lie ever since dinner upon this 
hard, hard sofa, with nothing but this cast-iron bolster to 
rest my poor head on. Now do for goodness sake, Joanna, 
make some little profitable use of the faculties the 
Almighty in his providence has blessed you with, and 
fetch me a nice soft pillow to put under my head. Hah !" 
he continued, with a sigh that evidently came from the 
bottom of his heart, " I shouldn't at all wonder but what 
you '11 have the impudence to ask me to get up and fetch 
it myself shortly. Well," he continued, as the lady was 
about to make some reply, " as you seem too lazy to stir 
from the place, and would rather rob your poor boy than 
put yourself to the least trouble, why you'd better give 
me one of the pillows you've placed so nicely there for him 
— though, where your feelings can be I can't tell, Joanna." 

The grumbling Brigadier having been quieted with the 
pillow, Mrs. Farquhar helped the feeble Hugh down from 
his room, and laid him on the sofa she had prepared for him. 

Then the old East Indian, to rally ftie downcast boy, 
turned round on his side and commenced joking hhu 
about his love, but though Mrs. Farquhar sat laughing at 
each fresh jest, it was as much as the poor lad could da 
to keep the tears from streaming down his cheeks. 
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" This is a sad business, my dear lad ! " the Brigadier 
went on ; " I 'm sorry to hear you want to make a fool of 
yourself by marrying — especially when you 've got the sad 
example of your poor father continually before your eyes. 
Take my word for it, you '11 burn your fingers if you go 
playing with that Hymen's torch. Depend upon it, my 
dear boy, women are like counterfeit coin — you never 
know whether they are good or bad till you ring them. 
As for your mother, my dear, she 's a regular matrimonial 
' smasher,' for the bits of brass I 've seen her pass off as 
being as 'good as gold,' is positively alarming." 

"Fiddle, Farquhar !" cried the indignant lady, " how can 
you talk such nonsense to the poor boy in the state he is. 
If lie want to get married, why let him." 

" Of course, Joanna," answered the Brigadier, " let him 
— make a jackass of himself, and have a log tied to him 
all his days, to prevent him from straying." 

"What nonsense you do talk, Farquhar," replied the ex- 
cited lady ; " if those are your opinions about matrimony, 
I think it's a pity you ever allowed me to go talking to old 
Burgoyne, when We were up at Nagpore, about our boy 
marrying his girl. Yes, Walter," she continued, turning 
to Hugh, " the Major and I have, over and over again, 
married you to Nelly out in India — though I 'm sure 
we little dreamt of its coming true at the time. For as we 
used to say, just because we wanted you to marry one 
another, would be the very reason why you'd both go 
falling in love with somebody else. Isn't that always the 
way, Farquhar ?" 

" Yes, my angel," roguishly answered the Brigadier, 
" when people get married, they invariably do just what 
they ought not to do." 

" Oh you brute, Farquhar ! " cried his wife, in answer; 
but suddenly hearing some one at the handle of the door, 
she added, in a whisper, "hush, here 's Nelly," and as 
the girl entered, the lady rose, and putting on her best 
smile, kissed her, saying, " Oh I 'm so glad you 've 
come, my love ! Here 's this wretch, Farquhar, has been 
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abusing us poor women frightfully. But, now you can help 
me, we '11 give it him well, we will." 

Mrs. Farquhar, however, seeing Nelly standing with her 
eyes fixed upon her pale-faced brother, stopped suddenly, 
and Jed her towards the sick boy, saying, as she pointed 
to him, " There ! just see what havoc you 've been playing 
with my poor Walter, there, you naughty little gipsy you," 
and she shook her fore-finger playfully at her. 

Nelly, from all she had heard, had expected to find her 
poor brother ill and miserable, but she was little prepared 
to see him the wretched skeleton he was. His black eyes 
had sunk deep in his head since she had last seen him, and 
the unnatural brightness and size of the pupil gave a wild- 
ness to his look, and shewed the feverish state of the poor 
lad's brain. His dry lips were parted wide, and drawn 
down at the corners with an expression of suffering ; while 
his long black hair was all thrown back, and lay in a mass 
upon the clean white pillow, telling how often the hand 
had been passed across the aching forehead. 

Directly Hugh saw his sister's eyes fixed on him, and 
felt her lift his hand and press it gently between hers, his 
sight grew dim with the tears that flooded his eyes, and 
believing it was pity for him as Walter Farquhar, and 
not her love for him as Hugh Burgoyne, that made her 
look so tenderly upon him, he snatched his hand from 
hers, and covered his face, so that he might weep unseen 
by her. 

Mrs. Farquhar, who had been watching them both in- 
tently, saw Nelly bite her lip as she strove to keep down 
the tears which, despite all her efforts, moistened her 
eyes. So advancing towards the dozing Brigadier, she 
shook him, and whispered in his ear, " The poor girl's 
dreadfully cut up. She never expected to find him so 
ill. We had better leave them alone for a few minutes, 
Farquhar, and let the dear things have a good cry all 
by themselves." 

"Oh! I shall be asleep in five minutes, Joanna, if 
you '11 only leave me alone," yawned the Brigadier. " They 
won't mind me, I 'm sure." 
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" Rubbish, Farquhar ! How should we have liked it 
ourselves when we were courting, I should like to know? " 
answered the lady, as she pulled the pillow from under his 
head. 

" Then I suppose I must," replied the Brigadier in a 
tone of extreme disgust, as he rose from his couch with 
eyes still shut. Expecting his wife would of course be 
near to help him up, he was no sooner on his feet than 
he put out his hand to rest his whole weight on her 
shoulder ; but the lady, with the pillow under her arm, 
was already at the door, and the Brigadier nearly fell on 
the carpet, and woke up with a shock that nearly dislo- 
cated every limb in his body. 

'• Upon my word, Joanna," he cried, quite red in the 
face, " this is positively disgraceful ! The Almighty might 
just as well have left you without arms or legs, for the 
use you are in helping me. Now do come here and try and 
exert yourself for once, and take me up-stairs ;" and as she 
supported him across the room, the Brigadier — with his 
eyes again closed — added, " Perhaps you are not aware 
of it, Joanna, but you 're getting so disgustingly lazy, that 
I shouldn't wonder but you '11 soon be incapable of afford- 
ing me the least assistance." 

Nelly anxiously watched the lazy Brigadier as his wife 
helped him crawl from the apartment, and immediately she 
had seen Mrs. Farquhar close the door upon them, she ran 
to poor Hugh, who was still weeping, and threw her arms 
round him, and kissed him passionately, as she cried, 
" Oh, my brother! my poor, poor lost brother!" 

The boy — as he heard the words — turned round, and 
clung to her as he sobbed out, " Thank God, then, you 
know all, Nelly — thank God ! " and as he leant upon her 
shoulder and wept aloud, the sister's tears fell hot and 
fast upon her brother's cheek. 

" And does my father forgive me and pity me, dear 
sister, as you do ? " at last asked Hugh, with his arms 
still round Nelly's neck. 

" No, my poor one !" answered the sister as she brushed 

s 
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his thick black hair with her hand from his forehead, " your 
father will not believe the boy at home is not his son." 

" Oh, let me go to him ! " cried Hugh in an agony ; 
"let me go to him, and on my knees confess the lie I 
have told, and how wickedly I have cheated him and you 
too, dear sister — aye! and myself worse than all. Let 
me go to him ! he will and shall believe that I and no other 
am his son ;" and the lad tried to get up from the sofa, but 
he was so weak, that the little strength he had was ex- 
hausted in the attempt, and he fell back again on his 
pillow. 

Nelly, remembering what Impey had told her, and grow- 
ing frightened for her brother's safety, in case he should 
make known the imposition, knelt by his side, and 
kissed him, as she said imploringly, " No, Hugh ! you 
must remain quiet where you are. You must not breathe 
a syllable to any living soul of what you 've done, or they 
will take you from us, and we shall never meet again on 
earth, my poor, poor brother ! " and at the idea of such a 
punishment, the tears again streamed from the sister's 
eyes, and she rested her head on his bosom in her agony. 
Then suddenly starting up, she said to him, " Now pro- 
mise me, Hugh, that you will never mention a word of 
what you 've done to any one. Promise me this, dear 
Hugh — it is the first thing I ever asked of you ; and if 
you do not grant me it, God knows but what it may be 
the last Now you ivlll promise me — won't you, brother 
dear? " she added, beseechingly, as she pressedhis sunken 
cheeks between her two little hands. 

But the boy looked full in her face, and answered so- 
lemnly, " They tell me the poor old man is dying, Nelly ; 
and I must and will confess to him I am his son before he 
is snatched from me. Oh, sister, I have never called him 
Father yet ! I have been so long a stranger to him, that 
when I saw him — for the first time since I was almost a 
baby — he did not know me. Whatever horrid fate may 
await me, Nelly, I would gladly brave it, to have my 
father's blessing before he dies." 
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"And so you shall, dear Hugh, if you will only keep 
silent for a little while yet," answered Nelly, as she wiped 
the tears from his cheeks. " You do not know on what 
a fearful precipice you stand. Walter came here to warn 
you of your danger, and I myself should have been here 
long before this, only for your sake I did not dare to make 
myself known to you. Besides, Hugh, you should re- 
member how ill your poor father is, and that if, through 
your rashness, any evil was to fall upon you, it would be 
more than he could bear, so that the same act that restored 
you to your father would be almost sure to take your father 
from you." 

"Yes, Nelly, I know he is very — very ill," replied 
Hugh. " When I saw him I shuddered to look at him, and 
his ghastly figure has haunted me ever since. In the dead 
of the night, as I lay awake in my dim sick room, I see him 
looking at me between the curtains of my bed, rebuking 
me for staying away from him, when in his last moments 
I might comfort him, and promising me that if I come to 
him he will forgive me the wicked trick I have played upon 
him. But I did it all for Walter's sake, Nelly dear, though 
he only casts me from him for it, and sneers at my love, 
and calls me his false friend. I did it — and the God above 
me knows it — to save his father from dying of grief for 
the loss of his son ; but little did I think then, .that. I 
myself perhaps would lose my father and my oldest 
friend through it. They told me, Nelly, I. should save 
Walter so much misery, but they never told of the misery 
I should bring upon myself. Oh, you do not know what 
horrid torments I suffer every day and night. Nelly, 
Nelly ! take me home — take me home, or my heart will 
break — it will — indeed it will ! " and Hugh raised himself 
up on his couch, and held up his thin hands for a minute 
imploringly before her, and then fell back exhausted on 
his pillow, and wept so bitterly, that his boisterous grief 
seemed more like wild laughter than sorrow.. 

So the alarmed girl tried to console and soothe her 
brother, and as she still knelt beside him, she laid her head 

s 2 
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on his pillow beside his, and talked to him of happy days 
to come, and how she would make her Walter bless him 
yet, and how his father, when he knew all, though he 
might scold him for the trick he had played, would still 
love him the more, for the generosity that had prompted it. 

And the warm-hearted girl spoke so kindly to her 
brother, that he soon grew calm again, and promised her 
to keep his name a secret for a little time longer. As 
he pledged her his word to do so, the sister, in excess 
of joy at his safety, folded him in her arms, and kissed him 
over and over again for the token he had given her of his 
love. 

While they were clasped together, they were both startled 
by hearing Mrs. Farquhar's voice close behind them. 
*' Well, I 'm sure, sir ! you 're getting well fast enough 
now. This morning you were going to die, and here, 
this evening, I find you giving young ladies love-tokens. 
There, you needn't go as red as a soldier's coat both of 
you," the lady added, while Hugh hung his head, and 
Nelly shuddered with horror, and turned crimson as a 
sense of what the lady really meant crept over her. 
" Farquhar and I have done the same thing before you." 

" Come, come, Joanna, speak for yourself, my love," 
answered the Brigadier, sinking on his old friend the sofa 
again. " No, no ! the boy s stolen a march upon me ; 
for hang it ! when you used to come courting me, I had 
got whiskers." 

" Lord bless you ! " replied the lady, laughing, " don't 
believe a word he says, Nelly ; for I can assure you, he 
was ten times worse than that wicked young rogue of 
yours there — and he 's bad enough, goodness knows. Why 
this is only the second time he 's seen you, and here I 
catch him making as desperate love to you as if you were 
an heiress, and he an Irish captain without a shilling to 
bless himself." 

Nelly at once saw how dreadfully both her brother and 
herself were placed, and the cruel construction that was 
put upon their love. For her brother's sake she knew 
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she must bear it, though the very idea of such a suspicion 
made her flesh creep with horror. She tried to stammer 
out some excuse ; but she felt, as the hot blood rushed 
up into her face, and the words stuck to her tongue, that 
her hesitation and confusion gave a truth to the very sus- 
picions she hated. 

"Ah ! it won't do, Nelly. You 'd better say at once 
you '11 have him ; for bless you ! my dear, your love for 
the boy is written in your face," continued the Briga- 
dier's lady. Then tapping her on the cheek, she added, 
laughing, " Ah ! do you recollect how I used to joke you 
up at Nagpoie about your being little Mrs. Walter Far- 
quhar? and so you shall be, you young gipsey you — before 
many months are over your head." 

This was too much for the poor girl ; so, jumping up 
from her chair, and making a hasty excuse that her father 
required her at home, she hurried rudely from the room, 
without even giving a parting word or look to poor Hugh. 

Scarcely had Nelly left, when Hugh, who had been 
writhing under Mrs. Farquhar's jokes as deeply as his 
sister, started from his seat and staggered to the 
door. As Mrs. Farquhar caught hold of him and held 
him back, the boy turned savagely upon her, " I will go 
with her — I will go with her ! " he cried. " I won't stop 
here another minute — that I won't! You drove her from 
the house by what you said ;" and as he struggled again 
for the door, he screamed, "Oh, Nelly, Nelly! come 
back and take me home with you." 

At last, when the Brigadier and his wife had laid 
him on the sofa again, he broke out in a frenzy of 
grief, and shrieked, as he gnashed his teeth, and strug- 
gled to get loose, " Let me go ! You ve no right to 
keep me here ! It 's not my home. I hate the place. I 
hate all of it. You shan't be my mother. I hate 
you. I hate him. I hate every one — and oh! worss 
than all, I hate myself — I hate myself," — and in a few 
minutes, the weeping Mrs. Farquhar carried her fancied 
boy senseless to his bed. 
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The Brigadier's wife sat watching by the poor lad til] he 
woke up from his trance ; and when he did wake, he railed 
at her anew, and raved all the night through. And 
though, over and over again, the boy told her he was not 
her son, still she only bathed his burning head afresh, and 
passed his words by as the wild wanderings of his de- 
lirium. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



For a whole week Impey had been in vain endeavour- 
ing to carry into execution the design he had communi- 
cated to Vyse, " of making old Burgoyne more convinced 
than ever that the young sailor was an impostor." He 
had called at the house day after day, but the Major had 
been too ill to see strangers, and the lawyer had objected 
to give his name, for fear of his visit becoming known to 
Nelly. At last, tired out, he had written a letter endorsed 
" private and confidential," requesting an interview on the 
following morning with the Major alone, on particular busi- 
ness, which deeply concerned both his own and his daugh- 
ter's welfare. So the invalid gave orders that if the gen- 
tleman called again he was to be shown up stairs into his 
room. 

As the time drew near for the appointed visit, the old 
man grew impatient, for he felt assured that the affair had 
reference to Walter Farquhar. As usual, his irrita- 
bility fell upon the respectful Native servant, and the 
peevish invalid was, at the moment the lawyer entered 
the room, occupied in cursing the obsequious black, and 
" sending him to the devil " for having brought him up a 
damp newspaper. 

Impey had come determined to get the Major out of 
town, by giving him such a description of Walter Farquhar, 
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that — working upon his love for his daughter — he should 
convince him it was necessary for her sake, that he should 
leave London directly. 

As soon as the Native had been ordered from the room, 
Impey, before informing the Major of his business, wished 
to know his man, and find out his peculiar weakness, so 
that he might ingratiate himself with him by nattering it. 
Accordingly he began feeling his way by indulging in an 
excess of sympathy for the invalid, and paying sundry 
compliments to " the brave soldier's heroic disregard of 
death ; " until at length, old Burgoyne pulled him up 
short, and begged of him to say at once whatever he 
might have come to communicate. 

Impey then proceeded to inform the Major, " that 
having heard that a sailor on board the ' Lady Mac- 
Naughtex,' had, under the assumed name of Walter Far- 

quhar, been paying his addresses to Miss Burgoyne, " 

but he was rudely interrupted by the soldier, who asked 
furiously, 

" And what scoundrel, sir, has dared to libel my child 
in such a manner ? Miss Burgoyne, I would have you to 
know, sir, is the daughter of an officer and a gentleman, 
and not at the beck and call of every sailor-fellow that 
chooses to be smitten with her ! The man was not paying 
his addresses to the young ' tdy, Mr. Impfield, but insult- 
ing her with them. 

The lawyer no sooiv-er observed the proud manner in 
which the Major alluded to the " officer and the gentle- 
man," than he at once knew how to act. So, bowing 
politely, he answered, " If I had not known, sir, that Miss 
Burgoyne was the daughter of a gentleman, who would 
at any time sooner lose his heart's blood, than have one 
blot cast upon the honor of himself or any of his 
family, I should not have crossed my door-step each day 
this week to serve him." 

" I am obliged to you, Mr. Impsley," answered the 
Major blandly, with a self-satisfied smile, that showed how 
dextrously the lawyer had found out his weak point. " But 
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pray proceed, sir. You were saying a scoundrel sailor 
had dared to insult my daughter with his addresses." 

" I did, sir," continued Impey, holding his head up as 
high as if he had a regulation stock under his chin ; " and 
knowing the fellow to he one of the rankest impostors 
that walk the earth — as great a villain as is out of Bride- 
well — I couldn't rest easy in my hed until I had warned 
you of the man." 

"Warned me, sir? " cried the sick Major, again drawing 
himself up as erect as he could. 

" Hem !" coughed Impey, as he saw hismistake. " Yes, 
warned you of him — not for the sake of your daughter, 
hut for your silver spoons, sir. That man, my dear sir — if I 
may make so bold — is one of the veriest fortune hunters 
who are at this moment prowling about the West-end, 
seeking what heiresses they may devour." 

" Ha ! I suspected as much," answered the Major, with 
a toss of the head in evident self-satisfaction at his shrewd- 
ness. "And the name of Walter Farquhar is an assumed 
one, of course." 

" Ho ! Ho ! yes sir ! " answered the lawyer, laughing ; 
" the fellow has as many aliases as would fill a skin of 
parchment ! When he is indicted at the Old Bailey — 
as he assuredly must be for some fraud or other before 
long — it will take the clerk of the court a good hour at 
least to read over the different names that he 's gone by. 
Ever since I have known him, I can assure you, he has had 
nothing but paper and port wine to support him." 

" Paper and port wine ! " cried the Major in astonish- 
ment. 

" I mean, he lives by getting his bills discounted by 
any one who is simpleton enough to ' do ' them for him," 
blandly answered the lawyer in explanation. " The fel- 
low has been blackballed from every club in London, 
sir, and, before he went to sea, he could only show his face 
outside his door on a Sunday, and then he always made a 
point of attending one of the fashionable chapels in the 
hopes that his good looks and pious devotion, might win 
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the heart cf some rich and disconsolate widow, as I 've 
often heard him say. And such, Major Burgoyne, is the 
man who has the barefaced audacity to aspire to the hand 
of the daughter of an officer and a gentleman like your- 
self." 

" I am obliged to you, Mr. Impton, for your informa- 
tion," said the Major, in answer. " But you need not 
alarm yourself on my daughter's behalf. I have already 
told the fellow I know him to be an impostor and 
a scoundrel, and forbidden him my house." 

" It will not be of the slightest use, I can assure you, 
sir," replied Impey, who was beginning to be more friendly. 
" You might as well forbid the tax-gatherer your house, 
and expect him not to call again. Believe me, Major 
Burgoyne, I know this scoundrel well, and the only way 
for you to shake him off, is to leave London as quickly as 
possible and not let a soul be privy to what part of the 
country you have gone." 

As the lawyer saw the old man hang his head and knit 
his brow, and stroke his chin, as if in thought, Impey fol- 
lowed up closely, by adding, "Not only your happiness 
requires this, Major, but your health, I 'm sure, would be 
greatly benefited by a short — say a three months' — stay 
at Harrowgate. The waters are the very thing for your 
complaint." 

And the lawyer stopped again; but the Major was still 
thinking, so he continued, in a solemn deep voice, " If you 
do not do this, sir, I feel perfectly satisfied that you '11 
get up some fine morning, and — to your horror — find 
this scoundrel has carried your daughter off from under 
your very roof." 

"I'd put a bullet through the fellow's skull," the 
soldier answered from between his teeth as he shook his 
clenched fist in the air. 

" You might just as well try to shoot Spring-heel- 
Jack," replied Impey, quite excited, as he tried to get the 
Major to leave town. " If you object to Harrowgate, my 
dear sir, there 's Cheltenham, with its delicious, pure air, 
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and most salubrious spas ; or if you prefer the continent, 
there 's Baden-Baden, with the very best society, and 
a warm bath every day, I 'm told, for twopence-halfpenny. 
Besides, independent of all this " 

" What may your reasons be, sir, for coming here, un- 
asked, to give me all this gratuitous information? " coldly 
interrupted the Major, who, from the extreme zeal of Im- 
pey's manner, began to suspect there was something more 
in the business than met the eye. 

As the lawyer heard the question he drew himself up, 
r.s if his feelings had been deeply wounded, and answered, 
with a voice that quivered slightly as he spoke, " I have 
the honor, Major Burgoyne, of being the friend of your 
friend Brigadier Farquhar. And as this adventurer has 
dared to take upon himself the name of the son of our 
esteemed acquaintance, I considered it a duty I owed you 
— as the friend of my friend — to apprize you of the danger 
your daughter was threatened with." 

" I ask your pardon, Mr. Impfield," replied Major 
Burgoyne, bowing politely, "and have to thank youfor your 
courtesy. And, since the fellow appears to be so consum- 
mate a scoundrel, I have made up my mind how to act." 

" I am delighted to hear it, Major! for the sake of Miss 
Burgoyne," cried Impey, with unfeigned joy. " Believe 
me, you are not safe within a hundred miles of the sharper; 
and if I might be allowed to advise you en the subject, 
your departure will be as soon and as secret as pos- 
sible." 

" No, sir !" answered the old man, resolutely. " I shall 
make a point of not stirring from London. For I shall con- 
sider it a duty I owe, not only to my daughter, but to 
society at large, to give this man into the custody of the 
police the first time I have the good fortune to cross his 
path." 

A cold sweat broke out on Impey's forehead as he saw 
at once that he had overshot his mark. The very thing 
he had been so anxious, and taken such trouble to 
avoid, toe old soldier — whom he saw was not the man to 
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utter an idle threat — was determined to do. "Oh ! he had 
acted like a child," he said to himself. " If he had been a 
little cooler, he might have led the old man where he 
pleased ; hut it was his cursed over-zeal that had roused 
the Major's indignation to too great a pitch. Still, 
perhaps, there might yet be time to undo the soldier's virtu- 
ous resolves." 

So imitating the old man's determined tone as closely as 
he could, he answered, " Nobly spoken, Major Burgoyne ! 
■ — though one could not well have expected less from an 
officer and a gentleman. But you have already clone 
enough for your country, so let me beg of you not to 
allow your zeal for society to supersede your duty to 
your own flesh and blood. You are not only a member of the 
state, recollect Major, but the father of a young and inno- 
cent girl. And take my word for it, if you move a step 
against that scoundrel, he will be sure to cast some slander- 
ous slur upon the honor of Miss Burgoyne, that she will 
suffer from to her dying day. You must be well aware, 
Major, how tender and delicate a thing is a lady's 
reputation. One breath from the mouth of " 

But the old man tossing his head, stopped him, and said, 
"It is beyond the power of any man, sir, to sully Miss 
Burgoyne's honor. Besides, if the fellow he the worthless 
villain you have represented him to be, who would listen 
to the lies he spoke ?" 

" Thousands, sir — aye tens of thousands, would be only 
too ready and glad to take them all for gospel," quickly 
answered Impey ; "and the very day after his appearance 
at the police court, you would have the men in the streets 
crying out at the top of their voices — under your very 
windows — a disgusting account of the whole affair, ' for 
the small charge of one halfpenny.' Besides, what evi- 
dence could you bring forward against the scoundrel ? " 

"Why I could bring Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar to swear 
he was not their son," said the Major, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, and looking at Impey as if awaiting 
his opinion. 
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The lawyer went ghastly pale as he heard the words, 
and feeling that the old man's eyes were fixed upon him, 
he turned his head away, and putting his hand over his 
brow, looked clown on the ground as if in deep thought. 
Though he trembled inwardly at the Major's threat, 
still he answered, " Good! very good! capital ! But now 
I come to think of it, you 've no right to give a person in 
charge for that, Major; and the worst of it is — such bein"- 
the law — the fellow would make you suffer, for he'd be cer- 
tain to bring an action for false imprisonment against vou 
directly after he was discharged." 

" Yes, but I would also bring you forward to prove 
what a scoundrel the man is," answered the Major, as he 
pointed triumphantly to Impey. 

" Bring me — e — " stammered Impey, ready to drop, as he 
bowed with all the politeness he was master of at the 
moment. " Parcon me, sir, but my letter to you was 
— if you remember — headed ' private and confidential,' and 
signed ' yours without prejudice.' '' Then as he saw the 
old man looking sternly at him, he added, with a smile, 
" You see, Major Burgoyne, an attorney in the course of 
business is often made acquainted with facts, that he could 
not think of publicly revealing." 

The Major looked up and down the lawyer from head 
to foot, and replied, with a sneer, " Indeed, sir ! and so 
you, knowing what an arrant scoundrel this fellow is, do 
not hesitate voluntarily to come and tell me all his villany 
behind his back, and yet want the courage to say as much 
to his face." Then ringing the bell, he added, "I wish you 
good morning, sir." ' 

But Impey never stirred from his seat, and looking up 
said, as he laid his hand upon his black velvet waistcoat, 
" I came here voluntarily, Major Burgoyne, to save youi 
daughter from the imminent peril I knew she was in. Had 
I counselled you to hand this man over to the law, your 
taunt might have been just; but I was aware how im- 
practicable that course was, and, therefore, advised you, as 
you valued the reputation of your child, to avoid him, since 
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you could not wrestle with him. And I did expect," 
he added, with an air of injured innocence, " Major Bur- 
goyne would have received the advice I proffered, with the 
courtesy of an officer and a gentleman at least." 

"D — n your officer and a gentleman, sir !" cried the 
old man, who, hy this time, had had quite enough of the 
phrase; and he rang the hell again, and, throwing himself 
back in his chair, took a book from the table and com- 
menced reading. 

Wishing, if possible, to renew the conversation, Impey 
took as long as he could to button up his coat, and 
stood smoothing his hat round and round with his sleeve 
waiting for a chance to open the subject again. Presently 
the door opened and Dando bounced into the room, cry- 
ing, " What is it, guvnor?'' but no sooner did the young 
monkey see the lawyer than he started and fell back 
in alarm. 

Impey immediately advanced to the lad, and patting 
him on the head, said playfully, " You needn't be afraid of 
me, my little man." Then turning to the soldier, he added, 
" One of your boys, I can see by the likeness, Major 
Burgoyne." And as he chucked Dando under the chin, 
he cried, " Dear me, he 's the Image of his Father !" 

"Yes !" coldly answered the sick man, without looking 
up from bis book. " Once more, good morning, sir." 

From the tone in which this was said, Impey saw 
all further efforts were useless. So he left the room at 
once, saying, as he hurried down the stairs, " I '11 have 
you out of town yet, my fine officer and a gentleman ; 
but since you won't leave London for me, why, I '11 be 
off to the Farquhars, and get them to take you beyond 
the reach of this cursed sailor. Well, perhaps it 's better 
as it is after all ! for then I shall have the Brigadier's 
party out of the way as well." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Since his interview with Hugh, Walter had been thinking 

over what Nelly had told him — when they met at Vyse's • 

would he the fate of his schoolfellow, if he sought to make 
himself known to his father and mother. Urged on by 
his desire to see his parents, he had turned the statement 
over and over again in his mind, and the more he had 
thought of it, the more he had felt satisfied there was no 
truth in it, and that it had been got up by Impey and 
Vyse, merely to frighten the girl, and keep them all quiet. 
" He himself had been alarmed when he first heard it, 
though he was a fool," he said to himself, " to have been 
taken in by it. How was it possible the lad could be 
transported 1 Who was there to appear against Hugh ? 
Why, neither he nor his father would do so of course, 
and was it likely old Burgoyne would think of impli- 
cating his own son ? Impey and Vyse were the only 
persons who would have to suffer ; and that was the rea- 
son why they were so anxious to have the affair kept quiet. 
But still he had been so appalled at the idea of such a fate 
falling upon his old schoolfellow, that he hardly dared 
to stir in the matter, lest there might be some little truth 
in the story. 

At last, after a week had passed, Walter had so talked 
himself into the conviction that it was " all a hoax," that 
one afternoon — whilst the fit was on him — he left the ship, 
the cargo of which he was seeing discharged, and hurrying 
from the Docks, was off to town by the next train that left 
Blackwall. 

On reaching Jermyn-street, to his great disappointment 
and annoyance, he found his father and mother both ab- 
sent from the hotel. The only information he could obtain 
there, was, that the waiter had been directed to tell the 
driver of the cab, in which they had left, to take them on 
to some number, that the waiter had forgotten, in Salis- 
bury-street, Strand. 
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Walter immediately knew they must have gone on to 
Major Burgoyne's ; and glad to be able to have the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself in the presence of them all, 
he hurried on to meet them there. 

The old Major, after the lawyer had left, had grown very 
uneasy at the character Tmpey had given him of the man who 
was persecuting his child. It was a most delicate affair, 
and he hardly knew how to act. If, through his desire to 
punish that rascally sailor, any thing was to happen to his 
Nelly, he would never forgive himself. Besides, Heaven 
knew, he was not exactly in the state to travel a hundred 
miles from town. Yet, the lawyer's visit was a most 
strange business from beginning to end. What could have 
made the man so anxious to get him into the country, un- 
less he had heard of some vile plot the sailor was brewing 
against his girl ? The cruel part of it all was too, his poor child 
had no mother with whom he could consult as to her 
welfare. It was a mother's business more than a father's. 
Then, after a moment's thought, the old man added, " Per- 
haps it would be best to send to Mrs. Farquhar and make 
a confidante of her. She was a shrewd and clever woman, 
and knew the world much better than he did ; and then, toc>, 
she could tell him what kind of man this Mr. Impfield was, 
and whether any reliance was to be placed upon what he 
said." 

So the Major dispatched a letter to the Farquhars, 
begging them to come round to him that evening as early 
as they could, as he wished to consult them on a matter 
that was near and dear to him. 

Mrs. Farquhar had no sooner read the letter than she 
felt convinced Nelly had been confessing to her father 
the love she had for her boy ; and saying as much to 
her lazy better-half, she wrote a note promising to be with 
the Major directly after dinner — though, as she declared 
at the time, " Nothing else on earth would ever have induced 
her to leave her poor sick boy up stairs alone, in the state 
he was, for a whole evening." 

The Major waited anxiously for his visitors. Immedi- 
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ately on their arrival he requested Nelly to remain with 
the Brigadier, and taking Mrs. Farquhar's arm, begged of 
her to step with him into his private room. 

There he soon told her all the lawyer had communicated 
to him, and wound up by asking her whether Mr. Impey's 
character was such that she herself would place any credit 
on what he had said. 

" Lord bless you, Major !" answered the lady, directly. " I 
tell you plainly, such is my opinion of that worthy creature 
that I would take his word sooner than a Quaker's, any 
da} r . I really do believe him to be one of the most upright 
of men. Now I will tell you one little thing he did to us, 
■ — just to give you a notion of his honesty. You know my 
boy was articled to him. Well, -he actually refused to ac- 
cept of one penny either for the premium or stamps, 
merely because we were his friends ; and upon my word we 
were forced to send him an order on our agents for four 
hundred pounds, so that he might not be out of pocket 
by the lad." 

" You astonish me ! " replied the Major. *' I must confess 
I suspected he was a different sort of man." 

"Then you did him extreme injustice," continued the 
lady, shaking her bonnet; " for I verily believe the worthy 
creature to be as good as gold. Indeed I shall always 
esteem him, for the whole time we were in India, he be- 
haved like a father to our Walter." 

" Ah ! " sighed the old man, " this cursed illness of 
mine makes me so suspicious that I doubt every one. 
Besides, Mr. Impey seemed to be so anxious to get me out 
of town that I, in my nasty way, made certain he had 
some covert object in it ; and so — half to baulk him and 
half to punish this sailor fellow — I vowed I would not 
budge an inch from London, but would give the rogue in 
charge the first time I met him. However, to make 
amends now, I '11 do as the gentleman advised me, and 
be off into the country as soon as possible. Don't you 
think it will be best yourself?" 

" No, that I 'm sure I don't ! " answered the lady as she 
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leant forward ; " and it only shows how little you know Mr. 
Impey's character even now. Unless I 'rn very much 
mistaken, his sole reason for advising you to quit London 
■was because, if he had counselled you to hand this wicked 
■wretch over to the police, he — in his modest way — 
thought that you, knowing he was a lawyer, might 
fancy he was fishing for business. So if you listen to me 
you won't care one jot about what Impey says in such a case 
as this, but give the sailor into custody the very first time 
you can. If he were a gentleman, my advice would be — call 
him out and shoot him, but of course that 's quite out of the 
question with a fellow like him, so the law alone is open to 
you."^ 

" No, no ! the best and quietest way 7 is to go a good 
distance into the country, and there at least my girl will be 
safe from the man," sorrowfully answered the Major, who, 
now that his irritability had worn off, was inclined to do 
the very opposite of what he had vowed in the morning. 

" Safe from him !" cried Mrs. Farquhar in astonishment. 
" What on earth have you got to be afraid of the fellow for ? 
Why, Burgoyne, you're getting quite a croaker ! I could have 
sworn you would have been the very last person to run 
away from any one." 

" Ah ! I 'm no longer the man I was," mournfully an- 
swered the soldier. " I 've neither the strength nor the 
spirits for the business. Besides, look here," he added, as 
he held out his trembling hand, " what would this arm avail 
me against a broad-shouldered fellow like that scoundrel?" 

" Lud* a mercy, man ! I don't want you to box him,'" 
answered the masculine lady, laughing. " Besides, you 
forget, Burgoyne, to give the scamp into custody is a duty 7 
you owe us. Hasn't the rascal dared to call himself by the 
name of our boy. However, if you don't choose to have 
him put in jail, why I shall — that is I shall make Far- 
quhar do it, the very first opportunity." 

" Pshaw! let the fellow go," pleaded the old man; " those 
that touch pitch — you know the proverb. For my daughter's 
sake, let me beg of you not to stir in this business." 

"There, you needn't .bother your head about that," 

T 
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answered the masculine lady. " Nelly doesn't care two- 
pence about the wretch, but is dying in love — for whom do 
you think? — why a certain young gentleman that 's dying m 
love for her. Now guess !" But the Major shook his grey 
head in answer; so the lady continued, "Why my boy — 
the real Walter Farquhar to be sure. I found it out 
only yesterday." 

The Major's head fell upon his bosom as he heard the 
words, and he murmured to himself, " Thank God for it ! 
Thank God for it ! " 

On their return to the drawing-room, the old soldier — too 
full of the news he had heard to let the subject drop — 
turned round to his daughter, who was busy in one corner 
working at her tambour frame, and said, " Nelly, my girl ! 
certain matters I little dreamt of have just been revealed 
to me, and the discovery has caused me as much joy as 
it has caused my friends here," and he pointed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Farquhar. 

The girl stopped her needle, and looked up, as if, for a mo- 
ment, in doubt as to what her father could refer to. She had 
heard Impey had called that morning to see the Major, and, 
remembering the promise the lawyer had made her, that 
in a short time all should be set straight, she had felt con- 
vinced he had come to her father to make the disclosure 
he had promised. Yes ! that was the cause of their all 
meeting there this evening, and the reason why her father 
had wished to speak with Mrs. Farquhar alone," and the 
girl glanced smilingly first towards the Brigadier's wife, 
and then towards her father, as if waiting for further 
explanation. 

" I am glad to hear, my poor girl," continued the soldier, 
" that, notwithstanding all my unjust suspicions of you, your 
love has been given to the real Walter Farquhar after all — 
is it not so ? " 

Nelly started from her seat with joy, as she made 
certain the whole mystery had been cleared up, and 
running to the old man, she hid her face on his shoulder, 
and answered, as the tears almost choked her words, " Yes 
father, I dc love him I " 
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The invalid pressed her to his bosom, and said, " Bless 
you for it, girl ! I have long prayed our families might 
be united, and the blood of myself and my dear old 
friends here be mingled in our children's children." And 
the old man clasped her to him convulsively, and sobbed 
aloud like a child. 

On seeing this, the Brigadier and his wife both rose and 
advanced to their sick friend to comfort him. " Come, 
compose yourself, Burgoyne ! " said Farquhar, patting him 
on the back. " There ! we '11 talk upon other subjects." 
Then turning to his wife — as he sank into the nearest 
chair — he added, " Now, Joanna, why can't you make some 
little use of the energies the Almighty has bestowed upon 
you, and take Nelly away from him." 

" No, no ! let her be ! bless her clear heart, let her be, 
and let me weep, for they are tears of intense joy," sobbed 
out the old man. Then, bursting into another paroxysm 
of grief, he cried, " Oh ! I thought she loved that scoun- 
drel sailor, and I should have cursed her if she had." 

The whole ghastly truth flashed upon poor Nelly. 
She needed no more to tell her it was her brother Hugh, 
and not the real Walter Farquhar, that her father thought 
she loved, and blessed her for so doing. Her joy was turned 
to the bitterest sorrow, and she clung close to the old man 
to hide the tears that now poured from her eyes ; and each 
time he hugged her and called down all happiness upon 
her, the poor girl felt sick at heart, and wept the more. 

Suddenly a loud tapping at the door aroused them all, and 
the landlady, Miss Sandalls — all smiles, apologies, and 
pink ribbons — bobbed into the room, and informed them, 
in an affected, mincing manner, " that horrid sailor man 
had come agin, and was waiting down stairs." 

" Didn't you say I was out, as I told you I always wished 
to be to him ? " asked the Major, calmly, as if he feared 
the lad no longer. 

"Yes, Mr. Buggoyne, please sir," answered the com- 
plaisant spinster. Then addressing a little boy who was 
clinging to her skirts, and bore a libellously strong like- 

t 2 
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nesstothelady herself— though she called him her nephew — 
she added, " Now do adone, Albert ! adone, do ! and use your 
pocket handkercher instead of my best apron. Yes, Mr. 
Buggoyne, I told him you was all gone to the Theayter, 
please sir ; but, without saying with your leave, or by your 
leave, in the feller walks straight into my front parlour, 
please sir — though it 's a mussy, I *m sure, the Polish count 
wasn't there, please sir," Then as she was about to leave the 
room, and saw her nephew in the act of commencing an imi- 
tation of a trumpet on a small tooth comb he had taken from 
his pocket, she snatched it from him, crying, " Lord, Albert ! 
where is your manners ? how dare you put that nasty dirty 
thing in your mouth ? " 

Dando, who had all the evening been very ill at ease among 
the company, and thinking the most prudent thing he could 
do was to remain quiet, had seated himself near the win- 
dow — where he had been amusing himself with tying 
knots in the cat's tail — no sooner heard Walter Farquhar 
was below, than in the confusion which the announcement 
occasioned, he sneaked stealthily out of the room, and 
rushed up to his bed-ro^m, leaving the party in full con- 
sultation as to what course should be adopted with the 
sailor fellow. 

Mrs. Farquhar still clung to the advice she had before 
given, and declared the best way to put an end to the 
man's annoyance was to hand him over to the police. But 
the old Major, now thoroughly convinced that the " scoun- 
drel " had no hold on his daughter's affection, would not 
listen to such a proposal, and still wished to get rid of him 
quietly. 

At last the old man rose mysteriously, and saying, " I 
know what the fellow wants," went to his desk and wrote 
a cheque for a large amount. Then, handing it to Mrs. Far- 
quhar, he added, " There, that will silence the scamp, I lay 
my life. You give it him, there 's a good soul. Heaven 
knows the riddance will be cheap at the price." 

"Well, Burgoyne, perhaps this may he the best plan 
after all," answered the lady, as she moved towards the door; 
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"but mind, I shall give it to him upon only one condition, 
and that is, that he pledges me his word he will never 
make the slightest overture to Nelly again." And having 
glanced at the wretched girl — who sat trembling over her 
embroidery that she had stained with her tears— the 
Brigadier's wife left the room. 

Walter was seated in the parlor, with the grubby rnaid- 
of-all-work, candlestick in hand, watching at the door, to see 
that the suspicious character purloined nothing from the 
room. Presently, Mrs. Farquhar entered, and telling the 
girl she might go down stairs, closed the door, so that the 
landlady might not overhear what took place between 
them. 

Walter had come to the house all boldness, and had 
up to that moment been seated with his elbow on the table, 
and his head resting on his hand, thinking how he 'd 
force them all up stairs to listen to his tale ; but he no 
sooner lifted up his head and saw whom it was, than he felt 
his heart drop within him. Though he had not looked 
upon his mother since his babyhood, still the figure and 
the features of the lady that stood before him coincided so 
closely with some faint impression he had of her on his 
mind, that he felt, as he stared abstractedly at her, it 
was she who bore him. Her cheeks were not so rosy nor 
her hair so black as he had imagined his mother's to be, 
but still she was so like some one he had seen before, 
that had he passed her in the street he would have turned 
round and puzzled himself to remember whom it was. 
He rose up and bowed respectfully to her — but he could not 
say a word. 

It was far different, however, with the Brigadier's wife. 
She had been so prejudiced by the Major against the 
" scoundrel sailor." and was so indignant at the idea of a 
fellow like him aspiring to the same hand as her son, that 
she had come down stairs prepared to look upon him with 
little or no favor. Though at any other time, the youth's 
well-knit, muscular frame, and bold manly countenance, 
would have been sure to have won her admiration, still 
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she no sooner set eyes upon him, than she felt satisfied 
she could have told from his looks what sort of character 
he was, and inwardly declared it was preposterous for 
people to say he was handsome, for really and truly the 
fellow hadn't one good feature in his face. 

The Brigadier's wife told the sailor, Mr. Burgoyne was 
himself too ill to see him, and that he had requested her 
to step down to him, and inform him that on consideration 
of his promising never again to annoy either him or his 
daughter, he would present him with a very handsome gra- 
tuity. 

"Now, young man," she continued, " we all of us 
know what your object is, in persisting in these persecu- 
tions. Of course you don't care for the young lady, so long 
as you have the money '' Then as she saw Walter turn 
red in the face with indignation, and draw back as if about 
to repel the charge, the lady stopped him, by saying, 
"There! it s ridiculous your trying to make out differently 
to me. I 'm a woman of the world, and have seen a hundred 
similar cases. So you 'd better make up your mind at once. 
Mr. Burgoyne has behaved very handsomely, I 'm sure, and 
rather than have any disturbance in the house and be 
forced to hand you over to the police, he has given me a 
cheque for you, and directly I have your written promise to 
abandon this useless annoyance, the draft is yours." 

Walter bit his lip with vexation, to think he should 
be so treated at his first interview with his mother, and as 
he held out his hand for the cheque, he stammered, " Give 
it to me." 

"Oh! you need have no fear. It's for a very large 
amount, young man ; but I cannot part with it till I have 
from you what I require," answered the lady, fancying the 
sailor wished to ascertain the precise figure of the " con- 
sideration," before entering into the contract. 

" Give it to me !" again cried Walter, in a loud voice. 

" No, no ! as I said before, I cannot let it go out of my 
hands until you have first done what I mentioned," re- 
plied the lady. "But, if you doubt my word, you can see 
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it," she added, holding the slip of paper tight at each end, 
and bringing it close to the candle, so that Walter might 
perceive it was a draft for a hundred pounds ; and, as 
she did so, she said exultingly, " There ! the Major has 
dealt much more liberally with you than I should. So 
come, will you give me your promise never to see Miss 
Burgoyne again ?" 

" No !" shouted Walter, as he snatched the paper from 
his mother and tore it to bits, and flinging the pieces on the 
ground, he stamped on them, for though he was indignant 
at the offer, still the idea that his own mother should be 
the party to make him so base a proposal, and treat him 
with such bitter suspicion, was worse than all. 

" Oh ! 1 suppose the amount is not large enough for you," 
said the lady, with a galling sneer. " Well, young man, 
if you will let me know the extent of your demands, I will 
see whether I can induce Major Burgoyne to increase his 
bribe — rather than let his daughter be subject to the insult 
of your addresses." 

" Madam, you do not know me!" cried the sailor, in 
answer, while his voice and whole frame trembled with 
emotion. " You will find out to your cost soon, that I 
am not the villain you take me for." 

"Well, young man," answered the lady, calmly, " if 
you really are a different character from what we all sus- 
pect, and mean honourably, you will, when I tell you your 
attentions are irksome to Miss Burgoyne herself, need no 
further motive to make you withdraw. To be candid 
with you, the young lady loves another." 

" It is false, Madam !" shouted the frantic Walter, strik- 
ing the table with his fist. 

Mrs. Farquhar, on hearing the reply, drew herself up 
and answered haughtily, " False, sir ! you had better 
say that to the gentleman whom I shall send to speak to 
you. After such language, I shall condescend to hold 
no further converse with you," and she turned round as 
if to leave the room. 

But Walter ran towards her and seizing her by the arm, 
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exclaimed, as the long pent-up tears rushed down his 
cheeks, " Oh ! you must not go yet." 

" How dare you, sir ! Let go my hand, I say ! " replied 
the lady, snatching it from him. 

The youth, as if not heeding her words, fell on his 
knees, and clasping his hands, cried, " Mother! — mother, 
dear !" but his tears choked all further utterance. 

The Brigadier's wife stood still for a moment looking at 
the sailor, thunderstruck at what she conceived to be mere 
acting, and then, with a contemptuous laugh, turned round 
and hurried from the room — leaving poor Walter to bury 
his face in his hands and weep like a child, alone. 

In a minute Mrs. Farquhar had made her friends in the 
drawing-room acquainted with " the impostor's" extra- 
ordinary conduct and audacity, and told them how well he 
sustained the character he had assumed. 

But the Brigadier no sooner heard the tale, than jump- 
ing out of the easy chair, with on energy that he had cer- 
tainly never before shewn in England, he cried, as he 
pushed the "recumbent" angrily from him, " I '11 soon put 
an end to this ! I '11 soon put an end to this ! Curse 
the fellow's impudence !" 

" No, let me go ! " said the Major, " and by heaven ! if 
the scoundrel doesn't leave the house, I '11 horsewhip him. 
till he drops, and then give him in charge." And the 
sick old man raised himself up from his chair, and stood 
for a moment tottering, as he leant for support upon the 
table. 

" Nonsense ! nonsense !'' shouted Farquhar, " it 's my 
business now ; how dare the villain insult my wife. By 
heaven ! I '11 give him into custody on the spot." 

" Yes, that 's right, Farquhar ! the best thing is to give 
him in charge this very instant," said old Burgoyne, who 
had again sunk into his chair, exhausted with even stand- 
ing up. Then stretching out his arm he pulled the bell so 
violently, that the landlady came running up in alarm, 
whilst he was yet ringing. 

" Send for a policeman, immediately," cried the Major, 
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and lie had no sooner said the words than the frightened 
woman was out of the room again. 

" And now I'll go down and see whether the scoundrel 
will dare to say the same thing to me" said the Brigadier, 
buttoning up his coat before leaving the room. 

Nelly — who unobserved, had sat pale and trembling, 
watching and listening to all — unable to remain silent any 
longer, started from her seat, and running to the door, 
placed her back against it, and cried, as she stretched out 
her arms to prevent the Brigadier's approach, " You don't 
know what you are about to do. He is not the villain you 
take him for ! Oh ! Mr. Farquhar, for heaven's sake stay 
here. You Mill never forgive yourself if you do what you 
threaten. It would be a crime that you could never atone 
for. No! no! no !'' she added, as the Brigadier still ad- 
vanced, " You must not — shall not stir a foot from here to 
harm a hair of his head !" 

" Isn't it much better, dear, to get rid of the man at 
once ?" said Mrs. Farquhar, who had risen, and now stood 
by Nelly's side. "You needn't fear him. What can he 
say against you ?" 

" Fear him ! " screamed Nelly, turning to her. " Oh ! I 
love him, and only him, and will die here sooner than let 
any of you lay a finger on him." 

When the old Major heard this, he gained new life in 
his passion, and staggering to the girl, he seized her by 
her arms and dragged at her, as she still leant her back 
against the door, while, mad with rage, he cried all the 
time he in vain tried to move her, " Curse you, come 
away ! curse you, lying hussey, come away ! Will you 
stir before I strike you?" 

Nelly only stood the firmer, and answered, " Rail at 
me — curse me — strike me if you like, father, but I will not 
■ — no, I will not let any of you quit this room, and you 
will all bless me for it when you know why I did it." 

The old man finding his efforts useless, had raised his 
hand toputhis threat in execution, when the Brigadier thrust 
him aside, saying, " There, Burgoyne! you leaveher to me." 
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Then bidding his wife keep back the Major, Brigadier 
Farquhar advanced to Nelly, and putting his arm round 
her waist, tried to force her from the door. But the girl 
struggled with superhuman strength, and though the 
soldier tried to carry her from the spot, still she stood 
her ground resolutely for a time. At length, exhausted 
with her wild efforts, her arms dropped by her side, 
and as her face blanched and her knees bent under her, 
she murmured, " He is the real Walter Farquhar," and fell 
senseless on the ground. 

With her long black hair all loose and streaming about 
her, the poor girl was laid lifeless on the sofa, and while 
Mrs. Farquhar was busy trying to restore her, the Brigadier 
hurried down stairs, as he heard the key turned in the 
street-door, and knew the maid had come back with 
the policeman she had been sent for. 

Beckoning the officer in the passage to follow him, he 
entered the room, and pointing to Walter, said, as he gasped 
for breath after his struggle, " Take thatperson intocustody! 
I charge him with being a swindler, and an impostor, and 
passing himself off as my son." Then turning to the 
astonished youth, he added, "Now young man, we'll soon 
see whether I 'm your father or not." 

Walter in a moment knew it was the Brigadier, and 
looking steadfastly at him, he raised his hand above his 
head, and answered, solemnly, " As there 's a God above 
me, sir, you are." 

" Shame upon you, young man !'' indignantly cried the 
East Indian. " Have you no sense of sin, that you can call 
your God to witness to such an infamous lie. But take 
him away, policeman — take him away !" 

The man hesitated, and it was not until the Brigadier 
had charged the sailor with creating a disturbance in the 
house, that the officer consented to take him into custody. 
Then directing the Brigadier to follow on to the station as 
quickly as possible, the policeman left with his willing pri- 
soner, who, as he walked along the streets, thanked Heaven 
that the mystery would soon be cleared up now. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



While all this had been going on, Impey, in accordance 
with the resolve he had made on leaving the Major's house 
that morning, had — as soon as his business was over — 
hastened to the Farquhars' hotel, with the intention of spend- 
ing the evening there, and inducing them to persuade old 
Burgoyne it was necessary for the sake of his daughter 
that he should leave town. 

But he was informed — as Walter had been — that Mr. 
and Mrs. Farquhar had gone to Salisbury-street. At 
first he cursed his fate, but on second thoughts it 
struck him that perhaps it was the best thing that could 
have occurred after all ; for as he said to himself, " if he 
stepped on to Salisbury-street, it would be killing two birds 
with one stone, and then, as he himself talked the Brigadier 
over to his point, the Brigadier could do the same for the 
Major." Accordingly he hurried off at once to old Bur- 
goyne's house, and reached there a few minutes after Walter 
had left it for the police station. 

As soon as the lawyer's card had been handed into the 
room, a cry of joy arose from the Brigadier and his wife, who 
again spoke in glowing terms of the wondrous virtues of 
the lawyer. 

" Show him up! show him up!" cried the Brigadier's 
wife in raptures, " and we '11 get him to go with you, Far- 
quhar, to the police station, and manage the whole business 
for us." Then as Impey entered, she hurried to meet him, 
and as she shook him by the hand, said, " Oh, my dear 
sir ! I'm so glad you 've come. We 've had such a scene 
here you can't tell. That sailor fellow, whom you so truly 
described to the Major this morning, has been here again, 
and what do you think we 've done with him?" and she 
paused for his answer. 

Impey's eye fell upon the white face and dishevelled 
hair of Nelly, as she lay upon the sofa. And at the sight 
his heart misgave him, and bumped violently against his 
bosom, as he felt convinced he had come too late. 
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" Why," continued the lady, " we have given him in 
charge, though you did advise to the contrary. But, as I 
told the Major, I knew you only said so out of modesty and 
gentlemanly feeling, and because you didn't like it to be 
thought you wanted to make a long bill of costs out of the 
business." 

The lawyer, who up to this time had always been 
so bold and ready, lost all command over the ex- 
pression of his countenance. His jaw dropped, and he 
turned ashy-pale as he started back, and his hat fell from 
his hand at the fearful news. 

"Oh! that 's ca — capital! capital!" he at last stam- 
mered out, as he forced his lips into a smile. 

" There, didn't I tell you, Burgoyne, that was what he 
wanted, after all," cried the delighted lady, appealing to 
the Major, — " only it isn't everybody that knows his no- 
bility of soul as well as I do." 

" And now I '11 tell you, Impey, what I want you to do 
for me," added the Brigadier. 

"Anything I can do I 'm sure I " and the lawyer 

couldn't complete the sentence for his feelings, for he knew 
something still more awful was coming. 

" Why, I want you to step round to the police-office 
with me, and conduct the prosecution properly for us," 
continued the Brigadier, as the lawyer gave himself up for 
lost ; and his only thought was how he could get out of ac- 
companying the East Indian, and so gain time for escape. 

" Of course I should like very much to go with you — 
I 'm sure," stammered Impey, " for I should be extremely 
sorry — indeed — if the scoundrel was to get off through any 
legal quibble." Then finding he must give way to his 
feelings, he turned round and marched unceremoniously up 
to the side table, and pouring out a tumbler of port from 
one of the decanters that stood on it, he drank the wine 
off at a draught. Then, as he gained strength, he went on, 
" Well, upon my word, I 'm delighted at what you 've 
done. It does one's heart good to hear it. It staggered 
me a little at first — as I dare say you saw — but really 
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and truly it 's worth fifty pounds to know that justice is 
likely to be done to the villain after all. Oh ! I am so 
pleased I can't tell you." 

" Now speak truly, Mr. Impey," said Mrs. Farquhar, 
who was particularly anxious to bring out to advantage 
what she imagined to be the good qualities of her friend; 
"wouldn't you yourself have recommended what we ve 
done, if it hadn't been for that little affair of the costs?" 

" Well," answered Impey, " you see, being a lawyer, I 
don't like to advise parties to go to law. I know the glo- 
rious uncertainty of it, as it's called — and even now — 
for the very same reason — I should beg and pray of you 
to let the fellow off," he added, as the thought struck 
him. 

" No, no ! " cried both the Major and the Brigadier. 
" Let the vagabond be punished well for his villany." 

Then Farquhar again buttoned up his coat, and moved 
towards the door, saying, " Come along, Impey, come 
along. We S*e no time to lose." 

" Certainly," answered the lawyer, pretending to hurry 
after him. But he was determined not to accompany 
the Brigadier; so all of a sudden he started back, and laying 
his forefinger on his chin, as if a bright thought had just 
struck him, said, " Stay, stay! I must run round to my 
chambers first, and get my ' Russell on Crimes,' or else 
we shall have the fellow saying he was drunk, and getting 
off with paying a mere trumpery fine of five shillings, 
instead of being transported for life, as the vagabond richly 
deserves." 

" I '11 come with you, instantly," cried the Brigadier. 

" Oh no — I shall be much quicker by myself," ner- 
vously answered Impey. " You see I shall jump into a 
cab, and be back here in a quarter of an hour at most. I 
should never forgive myself if the villain slipped through 
our fingers after all." 

" There ! you let him do just as he likes, Farquhar," 
exclaimed the Brigadier's wife. " He 's certain to make it 
all right for us." 
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"Oh, yes! yes! yes!" joyfully said Impey, as lie pre- 
pared to be off, and saw the Brigadier return to his easy 
chair. " Good bye. Oh, I could dance for joy ! Wait 
here till I come back, and then I think there 's every 
chance of my getting safe through the business." 

As the lawyer opened the door, he was startled by find- 
ing Dando outside ; and he saw by the boy's pale face he 
had overheard all that had transpired within. 

The " young monkey" had been drawn from his room by 
the noise of Nelly struggling with her father and the Briga- 
dier in the drawing-room. And he had crept silently down, 
and listened at the door, taking care, each time it was 
opened, to scamper up the stairs before he was perceived. 
From what he had heard Impey say, he knew at once the 
lawyer was too knowing ever to think of coming back ; 
and his master's fate was so nearly allied to his own, 
that the boy, seeing the whole trick must soon be dis- 
covered, had, all the while he was at the keyhole, been 
determining within himself to go in and make a confession 
and so run the chance of having some mercy shewn him at 
least. 

Accordingly he had no sooner heard the affrighted 
Impey slam the street door violently after him, than, with 
the tears streaming from his eyes, he entered the room, 
and throwing himself at the Major's feet, revealed to his 
appalled listeners the whole of the imposition that had 
been practised upon them — taking care, however, to lay all 
the blame upon li Himpey and that there hold Wyse," and 
to give, in his rude language, so pathetic an account of 
his early education in the streets, that old Major Burgoyne 
almost felt for the boy the same pity as he had at first felt 
for him when he discovered that the lad had picked his 
morals out of the gutter. 

So extraordinary, however, did the whole tale seem, 
and such was the Farquhars' faith in Impey, that it was 
not until Nelly had corroborated all the boy had told 
them, they could bring themselves to give credence to it. 

And when the truth was forced upon them by Nelly's 
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repeated assurances and explanations, then how the Bri- 
gadier and his wife blamed themselves for all they had 
said and thought of their boy, and done to him as well ; 
and though they longed, both of them, to go and take him 
from the vile place they had consigned him to, still, as 
they each told the other, they had not the courage to 
meet him there. 

The old Major, too — though at first he felt angry at the 
idea of the son of an officer and a gentleman making 
himself a party to any trick — still, when Nelly pleaded 
for her brother, and assured her father of Hugh's motive 
for all he had done, and told him how bitterly he had 
suffered, the old man did bless his boy, and once more 
implored forgiveness of his girl for the curses he had 
heaped upon her head. Then calling the Brigadier and 
his wife to him, he took each by the hand, and said, as 
he wept, "Friends, let us make some little atonement to 
our children for all we have said and done to them. 
Before I die let me give this poor girl in marriage to the 
real Walter Farquhar after all." 

****** 

Hugh, once restored to his father, soon grew well again, 
and on the day that Nelly was wedded to the " vagabond 
sailor," the old schoolfellows threw themselves on each 
other's necks and thanked God they were brothers at 
last. 

What became of Impey was never exactly known. 
The only tidings Walter could glean of him were, that 
he was in America and almost penniless. Before leaving 
England he had made a confession of the situation 
in which he stood to his brother-in-law, Abrahams the 
lawyer, and giving him a hasty warrant of attorney to 
act for 'him in all matters, while out of the country, Impey 
had handed over to him all the bills, mortgages, post 
obits, shares, and every kind of security for the money he 
had put out at interest. Leaving the Jew attorney to 
forward to him all his property as fast as he could get the 
money in, the little lawyer had set sail for New York, 
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with only a few hundreds in his possession. But the 
Jew attorney, knowing his brother-in-law dare not 
return to England, had collected all the money due 
to Impey — but religiously kept every sixpence of it to 
himself; and though " the little lawyer" wrote and wrote 
— nov/ begging and now threatening letters — still not one 
line nor one penny did the Jew ever send to him in 
answer. 

Vyse's fate was less severe. The school at Blackheath 
was rapidly brought to a finish. But the pedagogue had, 
thanks to his thrifty little wife, still a couple of thousand 
in the funds. With this the industrious housewife — unable 
to remain idle — had opened an English boarding and lodg- 
ing house at Boulogne, while Vy se, thin as a poet, wandered 
about the Upper and Lower town, behind a huge pair of 
black mustachios under the fascinating alias of Captain 
"Williams. Everyday he carved at his own "table d'hote," 
and every day, for the look of the thing, he was heard 
to descant upon the exquisite delicacy and tenderness 
of the Latin poets, and the disgusting coarseness and 
toughness of the French rump steaks. 

Eor Dando, Walter procured a berth at sea, satisfied 
that " the young monkey" would at least be out of harm s 
way there. Had he stopped on land there was no doubt 
the boy would have made a bad neighbour ; as it was, how- 
ever, he became an excellent sailor. With Walter's interest, 
he at last rose to be " bosun" on board one of the largest 
East Indiaman, and it was only by his persisting in invari- 
ably "piping all hands" with his cat-call, instead of the 
silver whistle, which hung useless round his neck, that 
Dando would ever have been recognised as " The Young 
Monkey." 
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A Series of Literal Prose Translations of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
Five Shillings each, except Thucydides, jEschylus, Virgil, Horace, Cicero's Offices, Demos- 
thenes, Appendix to Mschylus, Aristotle's Organoa, all of which are is. 6d. each volume, 
and Martial, which is Is. 6d. 

1. HERODOTUS- By the Rev Henry Cary, M.A. Frontispiece. 

2. & 3 THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. H. Dale. In 2 Vols, (is 6d. each). Frontispiece. 
4! PLATO. Vol. I. By Cary. [The Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, 

Protagotas, Phsedrus, Thesetetus, Euthypliron, Lysis.] Frontispiece 

5 LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, literally translated. Vol. I., Books 1 to 8. 

6* PLATO Vol. 11. By Davis. [The Republic, Timaeus, and Critias.] 

7! LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol.11. Books 9 to 26. 

8 SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, revised. 

9. /ESCHYLUS, literally translated. By an Oxonian. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

g'* Appendix to, containing the new readings given in Hermann's posthu- 
mous edition of iEschylus, translated and edited bv G. Burges, M A. (is. 6d.) 
10 ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination Questions. 

II. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. Ill,, Books 2? to 36. 

12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf In 2 Vols. 

13 VIRGIL. By Davidson. New Edition, revised. (Price 3s. (id.) Frontispiece. 
15 HORACE. By Smart. New Edition, revised. (Price 3s. 6d.) Frontispiece. 
16' ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. Bv Prof. R W. Browne, of King's College. 

17' CICERO'S OFFICES. I"01d Age. Friendship, Scipio's Dream, Paradoxes, &cj 

18.' PLATO. Vol. III. By G. Burges, M.A. [Euthydemus, Symposium, Sophistes, 

Politic'us, Laches, Parmenides, Cratylus, and Meno.l 
19. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME- Vol. IV. (which completes the work.) 
20- C/ESAR AND HIRTIUS- With Index. 

21. HOMER'S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated, frontispiece. 
00 HOMFR's ODYSSEY, Hymns, Epigrams, and Battleof the Frogs and Mice. 
23 PLATO. Vol. IV .By G. Burges, M.A. [Philebus, Charmides, Laches, The 

Two Alcibkdes, and Ten other Dialogues.] ,,.„„, _ ,. . 

oa 9* *, 10 OVID Bv H. T. Riley, B.A. Complete in 3 Vols. Frontispieces, 
ok I urnFTl'lJS Bv the Rev. J. S. Watson. With the Metrical Version of J. M. Good. 
27' 30 31 & 34. CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C. D. Yonge. Complete in 4, Vols. 

(Vol. 4 contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) . 

or PMMnAR Bv Dawson and W. Turner. With the Metrical Version of Moore. Front. 
So piiTO Vol V. By C. Burges, M.A. [The Laws.] 
If f L 4 T THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. By H. T. Riley, B.A 
35. JUVENAL PERSIU* *o. By the Rev. L. Evans, M 

Version of Gifford. Frontispiece. ,...„„ , ,, •,,„*• 

THF CREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly by G. Burges, A.M., with Mem- 

cal Versions by various Antliors. 
t>ir«iir>e-rijpME'5. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Public Orations, with 

Note? Appendices, &c, by C. Rann Kennedy. <S*. 6d.) 
le' 
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In 2 Vols. 
With the Metrical 
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BOHN'L CLASSICAL. LIBRARY. 



:sps.s~z^r,:„ ,. 



. SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, with copisus Notes, Bio- 
graphical Notices, and Index, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. g- 

. LUCAN'S PHARSALIA, with copious Notes, by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS and TYRT/EUS, by the Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 

With the Metrical Versions of Chapman.. Frontispiece. 

. CICERO'S ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS and TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, by 
C. i). Vosgb, B A. With Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 

. ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, by E. Walford, M.A., with 

IS'otes, Analyses, Lite, Introduction, and Index. 

. JIOGENES LAERTIUS. LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 



45. 



To which is added Smart's 



51. 



52. 



53 
54. 



hit 

1 



& 68. TACITUS 

cola, &c. Wil n Index. 






TERENCE and PH/EDRUS, by II. T. Rii.e-y. 
Metrical Version ol' Pha;drus. Frontispiece. 

i 47. ARISTOTLE'S ORGANON, or, Logical Treatises, avid the Introduction 
of Porphyry, witli Notes, Analysis, introduction and Index, .by the llev. 0. 
T Owen, M.A. 2 Vols., os. 6d. per Vol. 

! &. 40. ARISTOPHANES, with Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical Version*, 
by W. J. Hickik, in 2 Vols. Frontispiece. 

I. CfCERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 
REPUBLIC, &o , translated by C. I). Yonge, B.A. 

APULEIUS. [The Golden Ass, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse 
on Magic]. To which is added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and ££ 
Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. Frontispiect. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS and EUTROPIUS, with Notes and a General £"<:.J^ 
Index, by the Kev. J. S. Watson, M.A. J ;" i? 

Vol. I. The Annals. Vol. II. The History, Gcrniauia, Agri E^l 

^? 

PLATO. Vol VI., completing the work, and containing Epinomis, Axiochns, Eryxias, ^QcjpJ 

on Virtue, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and" Definitions ; the Treatise of f^ffi, 

Timicns Locrus on the Soul of the World and Nature; the Lives of Plato by Dio- jgVjjjj 

genes Laertius, llesvrhius, and Olympiodorus; and the Introductions to his Doc- ¥}£&?. 

trmes by Alcinous and AJbimis ; Apuluius on the Doctrines of Plato, and Remarks (fheig 

on Plato's Writings by the Poet Gray. Edited by G. Burbes With general " v ^ > 
Index to the 6 Volumes. 

55 56, 57. ATlJEN/tUS. The Deipnosophists, or the Banquet of the Learned, trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonge, B.A., with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered 
into English verse by various Authors, aud a general Index. Complete in 3 Vols. 

59. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal prose transla- 

tion. To which are added Metrical Versions by Lasig, Grainger, and others. 

Frontispiece. 

60. PROPERTiUS, Pktbonttjs Arbiter, and Jottannks Secundus, literally trans- 

lated, and accompanied by Poetical Versions, from various sources; to which are 
added tiie Love Epistles of Aristjsnetus. Edited by W. K. Kelly. 

61. 74, &. 83 THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. translated, with copious Notes, by 
W. Falcone*, M.A., »3id II. C. Hamilton, Esq. In 3 vols., and Index. 

. XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, or Expedition of Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, or 
Memoirs of bocratcs, translated by the llev. J. S. Watson, with a Geographical 
Commentary by W. 1'. AiNSWoniu. Frontispiece. 

gg . Cyroi'jEdia and Hellenics, by the Rev. II. Dale, and the Rev. 

J. S. Watson. 
2« 



BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

64. 67, 69, 72, 78, & 81. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, with copious Notes, h; 

Dr. Bostock and T. H. Riley, tu 6 volumes. Vols. I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. 

65. SUETONIUS. Lives of the Caesars, and other Works. Thomson's Translation 

revised by T. Forkstkr. 

66. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. AND EMBASSY, by C Rann Kknnkdy. 

58. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
%* This volume completes the Classical Library edition of Cicero. 

70. GREEK ROMANCES. Hcliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius. 

71 & 76. QUINTILIAN'S INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A. Complete, with Notes, Index, and Biographical Notice. 2 volumes. 

73. HESIOD, CALUMACHUS, AND THEOGNIS, in Prose, by Banks, with the 
Metrical Versions of Elton, Tytlkr, and Krjsre. 

75. DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS with the Quantities marked and 
English Trans latious ; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms an<l Phrases; 
with a Collection of above 600 Grjskk Quotations. 

77. DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPTINES, MIDIAS, 

ARISTOCRATS. By Chaki.es Rann Kknnkdy. 



ANOROTION, AND 



79. XENOPHON'S MINOR WORKS; translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson. 

80. ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS, literally translated, with Notes, Analysis. Exa- 

mination Questions and Index, by the Rev. John II. M'Mahon. M.A 

81. MARTIAL'S EPIGRAMS, literally translated; with Imitations iu Verse. 7s Cd. 



BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price is., 

1. BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 

2. MALLET'S- NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. By Bishop Purcy. With Abstract 

of the Erbvggia-Sagu, by Sir Wai.tkii'Scott. Edited by J. A. Blackwkll. 

3. WILLIAM Or MALMESBURTS CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 
■t. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser's L:fe of Alfred; the Chronkk'a 

of Ethehverd, Gildas, Nenniiis, Geotfry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. 

5. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revised by J. Orchard 

IIalliwki.l. Complete in one vol., lUumiuated Frontispiece. 

6. CHRONICLESOF THE CRUSADERS; Richard of Devizes. Geoffrey de Vinsauf. 

Lordde .loinville. Complete in 1 volume. Frontispiece. 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willibald, Sa-wulf, Benjamin of Tudela, 

Mandeville, I,a ISrocqmere, and Manndrell. In one volume. With Map. 

8. 10, U 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAiN. By 

Sir Henry Elms. In 3 Vols. 

9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 
to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 

13. KEIGHTLEY'S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 

14, 15, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Simon Wjlkin. 

Portrait. In 3 Vols. With Index. 



17. 



£ 18. 



19, & 31. MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the Historv of 
Ensland fi" n 12S5, with Index to the whole, including the portion published 
under tlie nams of Roger oi' Wendovek, in 3 Vols. (See' 9 and 11). Portrait. 



YULE-TIDE STORIES. 
bv B. Thori'B, Esq. 



A collection of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited 




tt^si 



20 & 23. ROGER DE HOVESEN'S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
A.I). 732 to A.n. 1201. Translated by II. T. Rilky, Esq., B.A. In 2 Vols! 

21. HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 
Invasion to Henry II. ; with The Acts of King Stephen, &c. 
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BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



26. 



27, 



22. PAULl'S LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. To which is appended ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OROSIUS, with a literal translation. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, by B. Thorpe, Esq. 

24 & 25. MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY, especially 
such as relate to the affairs of Britain, from the beginning of the world to 
A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. Yonge, B.A. In 2 Vols. 
LEPSIUS'S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF 
SINAI. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora and Joanna Ji. 
lloRNKR. With Maps and Coloured View of Mount Barkal. 

28, 30 & 36. ORDERICUS VITALIS. His Ecclesiastical History of England 
and Normandy, translated, with Notes, the Introduction of Guizot, Critical Notice 
by M. Deiille, and very copious Index, by T. Forestkr, 11. A. In 4 Vols. 
29. INGULPHS CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND, with the Conti- 
nuations by Peter of Blois and other Writers. Translated, with Notes and an 
Index, by H. T. Ill ley, B.A. 

32. LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of the time of Eliza- 

beth ; including his Selections from the Garrick Plays. 

33. MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS, the translation ot Marsden, edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by T. Wright, M.A., F S.A., &c. 

34. FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S CHRONICLE, with the Two Continuations; 

comprising Annals of English History, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reigu of Edward I. Translated, with Notes, by T. Forester, Esq. 

35. HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS, comprising the whole of Ray's Collection, and a 

complete Alphabetical Index, in which are introduced large Additions collected by 
Henry G. Bohn. 

37. CHRONICLES OF THE TOM3S: a select Collection of Epitaphs; with Essay 
on Monumental Inscriptions, &c., by T. J. Pettigrew, F R.S., F.S.A. 

38. A POLYGLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS; comprising French, Italian, German, 
Dutsh, Spanish, Portuguese & Danish. With English Translations, & General Index. 



BOHH'S USSTOHICAL LIBRARY, 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price bs.per Volume. 

1, 2 & 3. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
REIGN OF THE STUARTS, including the Protectorate. In 3 vols., with 
General Index, and upwards of 40 Portraits engraved on steel. 

4. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS. 
New edition, complete in 1 vol., with Index and Six Portraits after original Pictures. 

6, 6, 7 & 8. .PEPY'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Lord Bray- 
bbooke. New and Improved Edition, with Additions. Complete in 4 Volumes. 
Illustrated with Portraits and plates. 

9, 10, 11 & 12. EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, with the Private 
Correspondence of Charles 1. New edition, considerably enlarged, from the origi- 
nal Papers (by JmiN Korster, Esq.) In 4 vols. Portraits and plates. 
LORD NUGENT'S MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, 12 portraits. 



BOHN'S LIBRARY OF FREMOH MEMOIRS. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price 3s. Sd. per Volume. 

1 &2. MEMOIRS OF PHILIP DE COMMINES, containing the Histories of Louk XI. 
and Charles VIII., Kings of France, and of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
To which is added, The Scandalous Chronicle. In 2 volumes. Portraits. 

3, 4, 6, & 6. MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY, Prims Minister to Henry the 
Great. With Notes, and an Historical Introduction by Sir Walthi Scott. 
In 4 vols. With a General Index. Portrait. 
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BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

1, 3, 6, 8, 11,. 14 & 20. GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE; Complete and Unabridged, 

with variorum Notea ; including, in addition to all the Author's own, those of 

Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by 

an English Churchman, with a very elaborate Index. 
2,4, 6, 16, 24 & 25 ADDISON'S WORKS, with the Notes of Bishop Hurd, and 

large additions collated and edited by Henry G. Bonn. With Portrait and 

Engravings on steel. 
7. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Sir Walter Scott. Vol 1. Containing the Life, 

Adventure, and Piracies of Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack. 

Portrait of Defoe. 
9 DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 2. Containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adventures of 

Captain Carleton, Dickory Cjonke, &c. 
10. PRIOR'S LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the 1st Volume of BURKE'S WORKS), new 

Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. 

12. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol 1, containing his Vindication of Xatural Society, Essay on 

the Sublime and Eeautiful, and various Political Miscellanies. 

13. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Sik Walter Scott. Vol.3. Containing the Life o( 

Moll Wanders, and the History of the Devil. 
15. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol. 2, containing Essay on the Trench Revolution, Political 
Letters and Speeches. 

17. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 4. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress; and Life and 

Adventures of Mother Ross. 

18. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. S. Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, &c., &c. 

19. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, containing his Report on the Affairs of India, and 

Articles against Warren Hastings. 

21. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 6, containing the History of the Great Plague of London, 
1665 ; the Fire of London, 1666 (by an anonymous writer); the Storm; and the 
True Born Englishman. 

22 & 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Six Volnmex). Voll. 5 & 6. 

26; DEFOE'S WORXS, edited by Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 6. Containing Life and 

Adventures of Duncan Campbell; Voyage Round the World ; and Tract! relating 

to the Hanoverian Accession. 
27&28. BURKE'S SPEECHES on the IMPEACHMENT of WARREN HASTINGS ; 

with a Selection of-his Letters, and a General Index. 2 vols. (Also forming vols. 

7 and 8 of Burke's Works, which they complete.) 



BOHH'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price 5». per Volume. 
1. EUSEBIUS' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Translated from the Greek, with 

Notes. ... 

" SOCRATES' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in continuation of Ecsebius, with 

the Notes of Valksius. 
„ -i-ucnrSoRFT AND EVAGRIUS. Ecclesiastical Histories, from a.d. 332 to 

A." 427, and from A.D. 4S1 to A.D. 544. Translated from the Greek, with General 

4 THE WORKS OF PHILO JUD/EUS, translated from the Greek by C. D. 
Yobgi, B.A. Vol. 1. 

6 PHILO JUD/EUS, Vol. 2. 

fi' SOZOMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY from a.d. 824-440: and the Eccle- 
siastical History of Philostorgius, translated from the Greek, with a Memoir oi 
the Author, by'E. WALroRD, M.A. 

7 & 8. PHILO JUD/EUS, Vol*, i&i, with general index. 

i* 
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SOMM'S SHSLLIHa SERIES. 
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Those marked *, being Double Volumes, are Is. §d. 

. EMERSON'S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

!. IRVING'S LIFE OF MAHOMET.* 

!. THE GENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. WILLIS'S PEOPLE I HAVE MET.* 

i. IRVING'S SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET,* 

>. LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.* 

' SKETCH-BOOK.* 

i. TALES OF A TRAVELLER* 

!. TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

!& 11. CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. 2 Vols.* 

!i!:;. LIFE OF COLUMaUS. 2 Vols.* 

r , — COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS.* 

i &. 15. TAYLOR'S EL DORADO; or, Pictures of the Gold Region. 2 Vols 

'. iftvlNG'S ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. 

i. KNICKERBOCKER.* 

I. — TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA.* 

). CONQUEST OF FLORIDA.* 

. ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 

!. —SALMAGUNDI.* 

:. BRACEBRIDGE HALL.* 

.. ASTORIA {.Portrait of the Author) 2 Vols, in 1 2s 

i. LAMARTINE'S GENEVIEVE; or, The History of a Savant Girl. Translated by 
;A. R. Scobli.* 

i MAYO'S BERBER ; or, The Mountaineer of the Atlas. A Tale> of 'Morocco. 

'. WILLIS'S LIFE HERE AND THERE; or Sketches of Society and Adventure.* 

, GUIZOT'S LIFE OF MONK, with App endix and Portrait.* 
S 29. THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS; A Diary of Eire Years' Residence, with 
3 Ad vice to Emigrants. By H. Waiu>. Plate and Map of the Seat of War. is. 

W 30. WILLIS'S HURRY-GRAPHS; or Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities, and Society, 

taken from Lite,* 

| 31. HAWTHORNE'S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. A'Romance. 

g 32. LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS; with Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 

* Great Exhibition. By Cyrus Redding. Numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

| 33. LAMARTINE'S STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT.* 

3 34. GUIZOT'S MONK'S CONTEMPORARIES. A Series of Biographic Studies ou 

a. the English Revolution. Portrait of ' Edward Lord Clarendon. 

S 35. HAWTHORNE'S TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

J 33. The same, Second Series. 

3 37, SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

1 33. SCARLET LETTER , 

I 39. EMERSON'S ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 

§ 40. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; or, Life among the Lowly, with Introduct ory Remarks 

| by the Rkv. J. Shkrman. 

g 41. THE WHITE SLAVE. A new Picture of American Slave Life. 

I 42. DAYS OF BATTLE; or, Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By an Englishwoman, 

3 resident at Brussels in June, 1 S15 (author of Home in the Nineteenth Centuiy) 

| 43. GERVINU3' INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH 
a" CENTURY, translated from the German (with a Memoir of the Autlwi). 

| 44. CARPENTER'S (D? W B.) PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL 

? A.iSTINENCE, being an Examination of the Effects- of the excessive, moderate, 

and occasional use of Alcoholic Liquors on the Human System (or on Hue paper, 
a bound in cloth, 2s. 6d.) 
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BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES. 
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■^ 43. IRVING WOOLFERTS ROOST, AND OTHER TALES, 1*.; or on fine pap er 
^* with Portrait, Is. 6d. 

S>? 46—50. IRVING'S LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. With General Index. 
*$ 1'ine Portrait. 5 vols., 2s. 6d. each. 



51. LION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE IN ALGERIA, by Jules Geraku, 
the " Lion Killer," with twelve engravings. Is. Qd. 



$>t - - 

VO&53 52. MAYMEA/'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, One Boy is mork trouet,k than 
' " "~ a Dozen Girls. With 12 page-illustrations on steel, by "Phiz." 2». 

53—60. BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON; including his Tour to the Hebrides, 

and Tour in Wales. Edited with large Additions and Notes by the Right How. 

John Wilson Crokur. The original and complete Copyright Edition. Witn 

upwards of 40 finely-executed Engravings on steel. In 8 vols. 2s. each. 

61 & 62 JOHNSONIANA: A collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings of 

Dr. Samuel Johnson. A sequel to Croker's Boswell. 2 vols. 4s. 
63. THE CONVALESCENT: HIS RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES. Bj 
'''"'fcS K> PAIlK|,;R WILLIS. Is. 6il. 

'KvpS 64. PREACHERS AND PREACHINU, in ancient and modern times. By the Rev. 
t%vX H.Christmas. Portrait. Is. M. 

^-vc-l. 65. CINQ-MARS; or, .A Conspiracy under Louis XIII. By Count Alfred de 
■iif^ZS Vigny. Translated by W. Hazlitt, Esq. Post 8vo. hoards. 2s 

r >vS§ ee - SANDFORD AND MERTO*. By Thomas Day New Edition, illustrated with 
l^f-V? 8 line Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. 2s. 

urn 
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Uniform with the Standard Likrary, price 3s. Cd. 



-<i/v3 1. CRAMMCNT'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. Portrait. g^P 

'Jv^ 3 2 & 3. RABELAIS' WORKS. Complete in 2 Vols. Portrait. Vr^ 

ICytZ A. COUNT HAMILTON'S FAIRY TALES. Portrait. fe*^ 

*'£s<$% 6. EOCCACCIO'S DECAMERON, a complete Translation, by W. K. Kelly, Esq. &/i^ 









Portrait. 

6. CERVANTES' EXEMPLARY NOVELS, complete. Portrait. f 

7. THE HEPTAMERON. Tales in the manner of Boccaccio, by Margaret) 1 Qukem 

or Kavaees. Fine Portrait. 



BOHH'S PH1L0L0GIGQ-PHIL0S0PHICAL LIBRARY. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, price os.per Volume. 

1. TENNEMANN'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHiLOSOPHY, revised aud con- 

tinued by J. R. llORELL. 

2. ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of HERODOTUS, with synchronistical Table of 
Kvents, Tallies of Weights, Money, &c. 

Students. 
Dcvex. 



'/V'/^ 3- TURNER'S (DAWSON VI.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, for thev.se of 5 
'fQpfy 4. LOGIC, or tne SCIENCE OF INFERENCE, a popular Manual, by J. Dc 

A<-Vr\<S ._ t ,. R ,_^.^ , w . _ _. „ 



5. KANT'S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by Meiklejohh. 

by T. Ywieelsr. New Edition, 



Vl^ G. ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF THUCYDIE 
~vC5vS! with the addition of a complete Index. 



"^yil-j 7 Si 8, WRIGHT'S PROVINCIAL DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of Obsolete and 

'.'-'ic.^ Provincial English, Compiled by Thomas Wright, Esq. (1048 pages). 2 vols, 10s, 

'InVjVs — or in 1 thick volume, half morocco. 12s. 6<2. 

/^■g S, 10, 11, 12, 13, & 14. LOWNDES' BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

''v<S3 LITERATURE. New Edition, revised and enlarged bv H. G. Bohn. To bee 

Xi c ^&> pitted in 8 parts, forming 4 vols. Parts I., II., III., rv\, V., and VI., price 3s. 
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RECENT VOLUMES OF 

BOHN S CHEAP SERIES, 

PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

27. WILLIS'S LIFE HERE AND THERE ; or, Sketches 

of Society and Adventure. Price Is. Gd. 

28. GUIZOT'S LIFE OF MONK. Price l s . Gd. 

29 THE CAPE AND THE CAFFlRSj a Diary of Five 

Years' Residence ; with a Chapter of Advice to Emigrants. By 
H. Wahd. With Plate and Map of the Seat of War. Price 2s. 

30 WILLIS'S HURRY-GRAPHS; or, Sketches of Scenery . 

Celebrities, and Society, taken from Life. Price ls. Sd. 
31. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. A Ro- 
iinmce. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price ls. 

33. L MWARTINE'S STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT. 

A Village Tale. Price ls. 6d. 

34. GUIZOT'S MONK'S CONTEMPORARIES. Bio- 

graphic Studies on the Revolution of 1688. Portrait of Lord 
Clarendon. Price ls. 6d. 

35. HAWTHORNE'S TWICE TOLD TALES. Price Is. 
3e, The same. Second Series. Price ls. 

37. SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. Price ls. 

3 3. SCARLET LETTER. Price ls. 

39. EMERSON'S ORATIONS AND LECTURES. Pricels. 

40. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. With Introductory Remarks by 

the Rev. J. Shfrman. Price ls. 

41. THE WHITE SLAVE. A new picture of American Slave. 

Life. Price ls. 

42. DAYS OF BATTLE ; or, Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By 

an Englishwoman, resident at Brussels in June. 1815 Pricels. 

43. GERVINUS' INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 

OF THE NINETEENTH , CENTURY. Pricels. 

44. CARPENTER'S (Dr. W B.) PHYSIOLOGY OF 

TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

Price ls. 
*45. IRVING'S WOLFERT'S ROOST, AND OTHER 
TALES. Complete in one vol. fcap. bds. Prico Is.— Or, on 
pine patkr, In post Svo. With Portrait of the Author 
Price is. ed. 

46. IRVING'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. Uniform with 

Bonn's edition of the complete Works. Volume 1, containing 
his Early Life, Expeditions into the Wilderness. and Campaigns 
on the Border. Post 8vo. fine Portrait, bds. Price 2s. Qrl. 

47. Vol.2, containing the American War, invasion of Canada 

&c., bds. Price 2s. 6d. 

48. Vol. 3, containing the American War during the years 

1777, 1778, 1779, bds. Price 2s. 6d. 

49. Vol. 4, containing the American War to its Conclusion, 

&c, bds. Price 2s. Gd. 
SO. LION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE IN 
ALGERIA. By Jules GeraKd, the "Lion-Killer." With 
twelve Engravings, ls. 6d. 
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